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Loyola  Rated 
One  of  the  Top  10 
Regional  Colleges 
AND  Universities  in 
THE  South — Again! 

Moves  Up  to  Number  7 

Loyola  University  New 
Orleans  moved  up  to  Number  7 
among  the  top  10  regional  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  South  and 
the  60  best  in  the  nation  in  the  1994 
annual  college  and  university 
survey  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report.  For  five  consecutive  years, 
Loyola  has  been  listed  in  the 
magazine's  top  15  schools, 
including  the  past  two  years  as  10th 
and  previously  as  12th  and  15th. 

In  addition,  Loyola  ranked  6th 
among  the  top  10  regional  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  South  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Reporfs  "Best 
Value"  survey,  which  is  devised  in 
an  effort  to  provide  families  with  a 
realistic  measure  of  value  by 
relating  the  cost  of  attending  an 
institution  to  the  quality  of 
education. 

Recendy,  Loyola  also  has 
been  listed  in  The  Best  Buys  in 
College  Education,  edited  by 
Edward  B.  Fiske,  former  education 
editor  for  The  New  York  Times. 

For  more  information,  contact 
the  Division  of  Institutional 
Advancement  at  (504)  861-5888. 


''Loyola  is  a  hidden 
gem. . .  truly  poised  to  enter 
the  next  century  as  a  model 
for  what  can  be  achieved 
when  dedicated  men  and 
women  join  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  common  goal" 

— Loyola  University 
President 
Bernard  P.  Knoth,  S.J. 

LOYOLA 

NEWORLEAhJS 


LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY 

in  New  Orleans  is  a  Catholic  institution 

that  emphasizes  the  Jesuit  tradition 

of  contributing  to  the  liberal  education 

of  the  whole  person. 
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The  university  searches  for  those  students 

who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary, 

but  who  thrive  on 

CHALLENGE. 

Our  purpose  is  to  provide  quality  education 

for  a  select  group  of  students. 

Loyola  University  is  a  Jesuit  university  founded  by  the  Society 
of  Jesus  and  chartered  on  April  15,  1912  with  ownership  vested  in 
the  Loyola  community  of  Jesuit  fathers.  The  university  was  autho- 
rized to  grant  degrees  by  The  General  Assembly  of  Louisiana  for  the 
year  1912. 

Today,  Loyola  New  Orleans  still  operates  under  its  founding 
purpose  of  offering  a  liberal  arts  education  on  the  undergraduate 
level  to  all  who  seek  knowledge  and  truth. 

Loyola  University  is  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  to  award 
bachelors  and  masters  degrees. 

All  educational  programs  and  activities  are  open  to  all  qualified 
persons  without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  national  origin,  age, 
sex,  or  disability  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  charity  and 
the  Jesuit  commitment  to  social  justice. 

Loyola  is  a  medium-size  university  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
over  5,500  students,  including  over  3,500  undergraduate  students, 
and  2,000  graduate,  law  and  other  students. 

Loyola's  student  body  is  geographically  diverse.  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  students  permanently  reside  outside  Louisiana  and 
represent  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  59 
foreign  countries.  Students  also  represent  a  wide  range  of  social  and 
economic  backgrounds. 
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Loyola  is  located  in  a  residential  area  of  uptown  New  Orleans 
known  as  the  University  Section.  Fronting  on  tree-lined  St.  Charles 
Avenue  where  streetcars  are  the  mode  of  public  transportation,  the 
main  campus  faces  Audubon  Park  directly  across  the  avenue.  The 
19-acre  campus  is  a  collection  of  beautiful  Tudor-Gothic  buildings 
and  modem  architecture.  Two  blocks  up  St.  Charles  Avenue  is  the 
recently  acquired  four-acre  Broadway  Campus. 

Loyola  University  was  rated  one  of  the  top  7  regional  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  South  and  one  of  the  top  60  of  the  56 1  regional 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  by  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report's  special  report  on  "America's  Best  Colleges"  in  1994. 
Loyola  is  rated  one  of  the  nation's  best  opportunities  for  affordable 
quality  education  in  Barron 's  300:  Best  Buys  in  College  Education 
and  is  listed  in  The  200  Best  Buys  in  College  Education  edited  by 
Edward  B.  Fiske,  former  education  editor  of  The  New  York  Times. 

Loyola  is  committed  to  the  task  of  equipping  its  students  to 
know  themselves,  their  world  and  their  potential.  It  operates  from 
the  belief  that  to  perform  that  function  properly,  it  must  strive  to  be 
an  academic  community  composed  in  a  manner  fitting  today's 
pluralistic  society  and  ecumenical  age.  Students  of  all  beliefs  and 
faiths  are  welcome  at  Loyola  if  they  are  willing  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  university's  educational  mission. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

Communications 

Drama 

Drama/Communications 

Economics 

English 

French 

German 

History 

Philosophy 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Rehgious  Studies 

Russian 

Sociology 

Spanish 


Theatre  Arts  with  a  Minor  in 
Business  Administration 
Visual  Arts 
Visual  Arts/Graphics 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

Visual  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Biological  Sciences 

Chemistry 

Computer  Information  Systems 

Computer  Science 

Elementary  Education 

Mathematics 

Physics 


COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Bachelor  of  Accountancy 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

Accounting 
Economics 
Finance 


International  Business 

Management 

Marketing 


COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 


Bachelor  of  Music 

Performance 
Jazz  Studies 
Piano  Pedagogy 
Theory  and  Composition 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music 

Music  History 


Music  with  Minors  in: 
Business  Administration 
Communications 
Computer  Science 
Drama 


Music  Theory 


Bachelor  of  Music  Education 

Instrumental 


Vocal 


Bachelor  of  Music  Therapy 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Pre-Dentistry 
Pre-Engineering 


Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Pharmacy 
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CITY  COLLEGE  (Evening  Studies) 

Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies 

Bachelor  of  Criminal  Justice  Bachelor  of  Science — Nursing 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Juris  Doctor 

GRADUATE  DEGREES  OF  THE  COLLEGES 

Master  of  Arts  in  Communications  Master  of  Science  in  Teaching  (Secondary) 

Master  of  Arts  in  Religious  Studies  Master  of  Music 

Master  of  Business  Administration  Master  of  Music  Education 

Master  of  Quality  Management  Master  of  Music  Therapy 

Master  of  Science  in  Guidance  and  Master  of  Pastoral  Studies 

Counseling  Master  of  Religious  Education 

Master  of  Science  in  Reading  Master  of  Science  in  Teaching 
Master  of  Science  in  Teaching  (Elementary) 
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LOYOLA 

searches  not  just  for  students, 

but  for  young  men  and  women 

who  have 

imagination, 

„       initiative, 

intelligence, 

and  character. 


LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY 
NEW  ORLEANS 

STATEMENT  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSE 

Loyola  is  a  comprehensive  Catholic  university  that  embodies  the  standards  of 
academic  excellence  synonymous  with  Jesuit  education.  As  a  community  united  in  the 
search  for  truth  and  wisdom,  Loyola's  faculty,  students,  and  staff  are  committed  to 
scholarship,  service,  and  justice.  Consistent  with  its  Jesuit  and  Catholic  heritage,  the 
university  is  open  to  all  qualified  persons. 

As  enunciated  in  Goals  of  Loyola  and  elaborated  in  the  Loyola  Character  and 
Commitment  Statement,  the  mission  of  Loyola  University  is  to  provide  a  rigorous 
education  grounded  in  values  for  an  academically  able  student  body  selected  from 
diverse  geographic,  ethnic,  and  economic  backgrounds.  While  reaffirming  its  commit- 
ment to  the  educational  needs  of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  and  of  Louisiana,  Loyola 
will  continue  to  seek  students  from  throughout  the  region,  the  nation  and  the  world. 

To  achieve  its  goals,  Loyola  recruits  faculty  who  are  dedicated  to  instruction  and 
advising,  to  research  that  enriches  their  teaching,  and  to  service  both  to  the  university  and 
to  the  larger  community.  To  preserve  its  Jesuit  character,  Loyola  seeks  to  maintain  a 
substantial  presence  of  Jesuits  as  faculty  members.  Acknowledging  that  education  is  not 
limited  to  the  classroom,  the  institution  employs  staff  who  are  committed  to  the 
education  of  the  whole  student.  Through  the  curriculum,  advising,  campus  ministry,  co- 
curricular  activities,  and  student  life  programming,  faculty  and  staff  strive  to  provide  a 
supportive  but  challenging  environment  in  which  students  can  realize  their  individual 
potentials  while  coming  to  recognize  their  responsibility  to  serve  others.  To  meet  the 
diverse  needs  of  its  students,  Loyola  offers  a  curriculum  rooted  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  and  fully  supportive  of  a  wide  range  of  pre-professional  and  professional 
programs.  Though  its  principal  focus  is  undergraduate  education,  the  institution  offers 
selected  graduate  programs  that  are  consistent  with  its  mission. 

In  the  Ignatian  tradition,  Loyola  University  endeavors  to  develop  students  into  a 
new  generation  of  leaders  who  possess  a  love  for  truth,  the  critical  intelligence  to  pursue 
it,  and  the  eloquence  to  articulate  it.  The  goal  of  a  Loyola  education  is  not  mere  technical 
competence  but  wisdom  and  social  responsibility. 

As  approved  by  the  Board  ofTrustees,  "Goals  of  Loyola  "  is  Loyola  University 's  mission 
statement;  the  "Loyola  Character  and  Commitment  Statement"  is  an  amplification  of  the 
institution's  Jesuit  and  Catholic  identity  and  tradition;  the  "Loyola  Statement  of 
Educational  Purpose"  is  a  distillation  of  these  two  documents  to  be  used  for  planning 
and  assessment  purposes. 

Approved  03/03/94  -  Mission  Effectiveness  Committee/Board  ofTrustees 
Approved  03/17/94  -  University  Planning  Team 

Approved  03/24/94  -  Academic  &  Faculty  Affairs  Committee/Board  of  Trustees 
Approved  05/19/94  -  Board  ofTrustees 

May  1994 
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GOALS  OF  LOYOLA 


The  following  statement  represents  many  months  of  work  by  faculty,  admin- 
istrators and  students  at  Loyola.  It  was  mandated  by  the  Council  on 
Academic  Planning,  approved  by  the  Standing  Council  for  Academic  Plan- 
ning and  approved  in  July  1971  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Revisions  proposed 
by  the  Standing  Council  for  Academic  Planning  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  July  1973,  January  1977  and  May  1983  are  incorporated  in 
this  edition  of  the  Goals  Statement. 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  IS  A  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTION 

Loyola,  as  a  Jesuit  university,  is  committed  to  the  belief  that  Christianity  presents 
a  world  view  which  is  meaningful  in  any  age.  Although  the  message  of  Christianity  is 
not  wedded  to  any  given  philosophy,  science,  art  or  politics,  it  is  still  not  compatible  with 
every  point  of  view. 

The  person  is  central  in  a  Catholic  university.  Its  task  is  to  equip  its  students  to  know 
themselves,  their  world,  their  potential  and  their  Creator.  To  perform  this  function 
properly,  it  must  strive  to  be  one  academic  community  composed  of  administrators, 
faculty,  and  students,  both  laypersons  and  clerics.  This  community  must  be  composed 
in  a  manner  fitting  to  our  pluralistic  society  and  ecumenical  age.  It  can,  therefore,  be 
made  up  of  many  whose  modes  of  commitment  to  university  aims  differ:  of  those  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  Christian  faith  commitment,  of  those  who  live  non- 
Christian  faith  commitments,  and  of  some  who  live  no  formal  faith  commitment  at  all. 
Religious  and  non-religious,  Christian  and  non-Christian,  all  will  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  mission  of  this  Catholic  university,  each  in  his  or  her  own  way.  All  will  cooperate  in 
the  search  for  truth,  either  by  exploring  the  inner  dynamism  of  Christianity  and  its 
implications  for  the  present  or  by  provoking  the  quest  for  truth  in  others.  All  are  bound 
together  by  a  common  search  for  knowledge.  All  are  dedicated  to  the  discovery  and 
promulgation  of  truth. 

The  community  in  quest  of  truth  has  a  reverence  for  creation,  not  only  the  creations 
of  God  and  the  creations  of  people,  but  for  life  itself  as  a  fountain  of  creativity.  Reverence 
for  creation  fosters  universal  concern  and  dedication.  All  who  are  concerned  for  and 
dedicated  to  the  truth  are  welcome  in  the  Loyola  community.  Only  those  who  condemn 
the  commitments  of  those  who  seek  the  truth  will  not  find  a  home  here. 

The  Catholic  university  must  foster  among  its  students,  its  faculty,  and  the  larger 
community  a  critical  sense.  To  think  critically  one  must  have  a  place  to  stand.  Criticism 
must  be  based  upon  agreement  on  basic  values  and  principles.  Without  this  there  can  be 
no  meaningful  disagreement.  Loyola  stands  on  its  Catholic  commitment.  This  commit- 
ment is  not  the  end  of  a  search,  but  the  beginning  of  an  inquiry  into  other  traditions,  other 
regions,  other  religions.  Loyola  seeks  to  hand  down  a  heritage  even  as  it  learns  and 
teaches  methods  of  thinking  which  will  revivify  the  heritage  and  breach  new  frontiers  of 
knowledge. 

Because  Loyola  is  committed  to  the  Christian  tradition,  it  should  support  excellence 
in  theological  instruction  and  scholarship  as  well  as  recognize  the  pre-eminent  place  of 
theology  among  the  disciplines  of  higher  learning.  Catholic  teaching  should  be  presented 
in  some  structured  way  to  aid  the  student  to  form  her  or  his  own  world  view. 

Rapid  change  is  a  feature  of  contemporary  life.  Education  should  equip  students  to 
meet  the  rapid  developments  they  will  encounter  and  should  enable  them. to  make  sound 
judgments  as  values  undergo  constant  scrutiny.  It  is  the  tradition  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
to  discern  what  is  good  and  true  in  the  movements  of  history.  Loyola  pledges  itself  to 
educate  its  students  to  meet  change  with  equanimity,  good  judgment  and  constructive 
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leadership.  Innovations  in  the  direction  of  a  more  Christian  and  just  structure  for  society 
are  expected  of  the  Loyola  University  community,  its  alumni  and  its  friends. 

Loyola  is  committed  to  a  serious  examination  of  those  conscious  and  unconscious 
assumptions  of  contemporary  American  civiHzation  that  tend  to  perpetuate  societal 
inequities  and  institutional  injustices.  In  this  endeavor  it  is  particularly  concerned  with 
those  prevalent  economic,  judicial  and  educational  attitudes  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  social  teachings  of  the  Church. 

LOYOLA  CONCENTRATES  ON  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

Loyola  intends  to  achieve  its  goal  of  integrating  the  vision  of  faith  with  the 
remainder  of  human  knowledge  by  concentrating  on  the  liberal  education  of  its  students. 
While  Loyola  emphasizes  studies  in  the  liberal  arts,  it  is  also  committed  to  professional 
study.  Liberal  studies  assist  a  student  to  broaden  and  deepen  convictions;  professional 
studies  assist  a  student  to  actualize  convictions.  Planning  and  efforts,  therefore,  are  to  be 
centered  on  the  achievement  of  excellence  in  liberal  and  professional  education. 

Loyola  is  aware  of  the  need  for  innovation  in  undergraduate  education.  Because  of 
its  size  and  independent  status,  Loyola  is  in  a  unique  position  to  explore  new  programs 
and  approaches  in  education.  Loyola  should  experiment  with  the  full  realization  that  lack 
of  change  often  implies  more  risk  than  change  itself. 

Loyola's  spiritual  and  material  resources  will  be  dedicated  to  the  support  of 
graduate  programs  if  they  fulfill  one  or  both  of  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  they  are  necessary  for  strengthening  undergraduate  programs; 

(b)  they  fulfill  serious  community  needs. 

LOYOLA  RECOGNIZES  ITS  COMMUNITY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Loyola  looks  forward  to  its  place  in  the  community  of  the  future.  The  American 
university  of  the  future  will  be  more  involved  in  community  service  than  the  university 
of  earlier  decades.  Loyola  stands  ready  to  do  whatever  is  in  its  power  as  an  independent 
Catholic  university  to  solve  the  problems  of  American  society  today. 

Loyola  should  make  a  serious  effort  to  probe  and  uncover  the  latent  unity  of  the 
Southern  people  so  that  together  they  may  build  a  richer  future  for  their  children.  Loyola 
should  make  conscious  efforts  to  prepare  the  educationally  underprivileged  for  college 
hfe  and  to  make  a  college  education  available  to  them.  In  particular,  Loyola  recognizes 
its  obligation  to  provide  such  educational  opportunities  to  the  Black  community,  which 
historically  has 
been  deprived  of  this  advantage. 

Within  the  limits  of  available  resources,  institutes  and  programs  will  be  created, 
developed  or  discontinued  as  the  need  arises  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Standing  Council 
for  Academic  Planning.  Among  present  programs  are  those  that  serve  high  school 
students  and  teachers,  the  educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged,  nurses,  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  labor. 

LOYOLA  IS  A  COMMUNITY  OF  SCHOLARS 

Loyola  aims  at  developing  and  maintaining  a  distinctive  community  of  scholars. 
The  bond  of  this  community  is  the  desire  of  teachers  and  students  to  reach  academic 
excellence  in  their  pursuit,  not  of  knowledge  alone,  but  of  truth  and  Christian  wisdom. 
In  such  a  community,  students  and  faculty  are  in  contact  with  centuries  of  accumulated 
wisdom  and  should  be  active  in  shaping  this  wisdom  for  a  new  day.  By  reason  of  their 
formative  life  within  this  community,  they  should  be  conscious  of  the  achievements  and 
failures  of  all  of  human  history,  particularly  those  of  their  own  culture  and  time.  As  a 
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result,  they  should  be  capable  of  principled  judgment  in  the  face  of  complexity  and 
ambiguity,  and  humanely  moved  or  divinely  inspired  to  leave  behind  them  a  better  world 
than  they  found. 

Such  a  mission  will  best  be  accompHshed  in  our  day  by  a  community  drawn  from 
many  religious,  ethnic  and  cultural  backgrounds,  and  through  firm,  vigorous  and 
dynamic  programs  in  the  arts,  humanities,  sciences  and  law.  It  can  be  accomplished 
especially  well  by  programs  of  studies  which  cross  traditional  disciplinary  lines.  Faculty 
and  students  are  encouraged  to  collaborate  in  the  formation  of  interdisciplinary  curricula 
and  programs. 

The  university's  libraries  comprise  an  essential  component  in  the  development  of 
a  community  of  scholars.  The  expansion  and  improvement  of  library  resources  are  major 
objectives  of  the  university.  Therefore,  Loyola  should  continue  to  participate  in  coopera- 
tive efforts  among  universities  designed  to  reduce  unnecessary  duplication  of  library 
resources  and  to  experiment  with  innovations  such  as  information  retrieval  technology. 

In  sum,  Loyola  wishes  to  assist  each  person  in  becoming  more  aware  of  the 
problems  of  society  and  of  his  or  her  ability  to  correct  these  problems.  Such  a  person 
would  have  a  firm  moral  conviction  to  live  up  to  his  or  her  obligations  to  himself  or 
herself  to  community  and  to  God. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Loyola  is  potentially  strong  in  three  areas  that  are  in  some  significant  way  unique: 
communications,  music,  and  religion.  By  achieving  excellence  in  these  unique  areas  and 
sustaining  its  strong  undergraduate  departments,  Loyola  will  be  a  significant  force  in 
higher  education. 

The  university  should  aim  at  a  gradual  and  studied  increase  in  size  of  the  student 
body  consistent  with  maintaining  quality  programs,  close  student-  faculty  contact  and 
maximum  use  of  existing  resources. 

Loyola  should  increase  and  make  more  effective  its  ties  with  other  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  New  Orleans  area.  The  New  Orleans  Consortium  is  a  good  example 
of  how  such  effective  bonds  can  be  forged. 

There  is  an  obvious  relationship  between  certain  fields  of  study  and  the  institutions 
and  social  movements  of  the  modem  city,  state  and  nation.  A  portion  of  studies  such  as 
business  and  the  social  or  behavioral  sciences  should  be  done  off-campus  with  students 
examining  and  working  in  institutions  and  agencies  actually  practicing  in  these  fields. 
Such  study  can  be  an  academic  activity.  It  should  be  undertaken  as  part  of  regular 
academic  programs  because  it  is  directly  related  to  the  subjects  for  which  Loyola  takes 
educational  responsibility. 

PRIORITIES  INVOLVING  PLANNING 

One  of  the  principal  responsibihties  of  the  Standing  Council  for  Academic  Planning 
(SCAP)  is  to  direct  an  orderly  and  systematic  planning  sequence  that  will  ensure  that 
Loyola  is  prepared  for  the  future.  To  fulfill  this  role,  SCAP  must  carefully  examine  not 
only  all  the  elements  of  any  new  programs  but  also  assess  the  viability  and  quality  of 
existing  programs.  Economic  constraints,  educational  and  professional  needs  and 
community  expectations  are  necessary  considerations  in  all  recommendations. 

As  an  additional  responsibility,  SCAP  should  be  active  in  lending  its  support  to  the 
extension  and  development  of  the  New  Orleans  Consortium  so  that  fuller  use  of  the 
combined  resources  of  facilities,  faculties  and  staff  may  be  made. 
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PRIORITIES  INVOLVING  STUDENTS 

Loyola  recognizes  that  value-oriented  education  must  occur  in  the  context  of  total 
human  development  and  is  founded  upon  an  appropriate  integration  of  the  religious  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  student  and  the  education  of  the  whole  person.  Loyola 
students  should  be  provided  with  a  foundation  of  learning  experiences  which  will  enable 
them  to  develop  further  their  personal  values  and  life  goals.  For  this  reason,  Loyola 
expects  students  to  accept  responsibility  in  determining  policies,  programs  and  curricu- 
lar  requirements.  The  university  involves  students  in  the  planning  of  their  education  and 
the  shaping  of  their  environment  and  encourages  student  participation  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  faculty  and  administration. 

Loyola  is  committed  to  the  development  of  a  culturally  and  educationally  diverse 
student  body  and  is  pledged  to  represent  this  diversity  in  all  programs  and  services  which 
affect  student  life.  One  of  Loyola's  greatest  assets  is  a  student  body  which  reflects  the 
cultural  diversity  of  metropolitan  New  Orleans.  Loyola  will  make  every  effort  to  attract 
a  sizable  percentage  of  students  from  outside  of  Louisiana  and  the  Deep  South  to  increase 
the  cultural,  intellectual  and  demographic  diversity  of  the  student  body.  Special  efforts 
will  be  made  to  encourage  students  to  share  their  differing  cultural  perspectives  in 
contributing  to  the  campus  community  and  its  programs.  In  order  to  ensure  this  diversity 
and  balance  in  the  student  body  and  maintain  the  quality  of  admitted  students,  the 
Admissions  Office  will  continue  a  careful  evaluation  of  every  applicant.  Based  upon  this 
commitment  to  diversify  the  student  body,  Loyola  balances  ability  and  need  in  making 
its  financial  awards. 

In  keeping  with  its  commitment  to  educational  excellence,  Loyola  will  continue  to 
enrich  the  student  population  with  outstanding  students  who  will  attract  other  good 
students  and  faculty  and  stimulate  all  to  greater  efforts.  In  support  of  this  goal,  special 
enrichment  programs  have  been  established  and  will  be  continued  and  strengthened. 
Loyola  also  maintains  a  strong  commitment  to  the  average  and  the  underachieving 
student  and  provides  programs  to  facilitate  his  or  her  adjustment  to  the  academic 
environment. 

The  university  recognizes  the  importance  of  providing  programs  to  facilitate  the 
integration  of  the  new  student  into  the  university  community  and  to  encourage  the 
development  of  harmonious  relationships  among  the  diverse  elements  of  the  student 
body.  Loyola  provides  counseling  at  every  level.  Academic  counseling  should  be 
systematically  organized  and  supervised  by  the  deans,  and  faculty  members  should 
recognize  their  counseling  responsibilities.  Personal  counseling,  growth  opportunities 
and  support  programs  to  help  the  student  meet  the  normal  problems  associated  with 
making  the  transition  from  one  life  stage  to  another  are  provided  by  the  Counseling 
Center.  Loyola  will  continue  to  estabhsh  programs  lead  by  professionally  trained 
personnel  to  facilitate  students'  continuing  personal  and  social  growth,  to  help  students 
to  develop  the  skills  necessary  to  cope  with  academic  demands,  and  to  aid  them  in 
identifying  and  pursuing  purposeful  career  goals  and  future  aspirations.  Personal  and 
spiritual  counseling  should  complement  one  another.  Campus  Ministry  does  play  a 
special  role  in  assisting  students  to  adjust  both  to  university  life  and  to  understanding  the 
full  scope  of  a  Loyola  education.  Programs  which  strengthen  the  student's  social, 
cultural  and  academic  environment  outside  the  classroom  should  be  supported.  Student 
activities  and  co-curricular  programs  which  are  educational  and  which  prepare  students 
for  further  leadership  will  be  expanded.  Such  programs  include  student  government  and 
organizations,  prayer  groups,  organized  recreational  activities  and  the  Loyola  Commu- 
nity Action  Program  (LUCAP). 
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Loyola  is  cognizant  that  the  student  body  increasingly  includes  senior  citizens, 
career  persons  returning  for  further  education,  women  preparing  to  re-enter  previous 
careers  and  other  students  in  non-traditional  programs.  As  part  of  the  education  at 
Loyola,  it  is  important  that  these  students  be  strongly  encouraged  to  participate  in 
campus  life  and  to  see  the  university  as  able  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  their 
lives  outside  regular  classroom  experiences.  Facilities,  programs  and  services  will  be 
developed  to  support  the  active  participation  of  such  students  utilizing  professional  staff, 
peer  assistance  and  community  referral. 

PRIORITIES  INVOLVING  FACULTY 

A  university  is  a  community  of  teachers  and  learners.  The  knowledge  and  teaching 
ability  of  the  faculty  place  it  in  a  unique  position  of  leadership.  The  faculty  has  primary 
responsibility  for  such  fundamental  areas  as  curriculum,  subject  matter,  methods  of 
instruction,  research,  faculty  status  and  those  aspects  of  student  life  which  relate  to  the 
educational  process.  The  faculty  sets  requirements  in  courses,  determines  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements,  and  approves  degree  candidates  for  presentation  to  the  President  and 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Within  the  framework  of  excellent  liberal  and  professional  education,  faculty 
activities  should  be  a  studied  balance  among  teaching,  research  and  community  service. 
These  goals  can  best  be  realized  by  a  stable,  financially  secure  and  professionally  active 
faculty.  Faculty  participation  in  university  governance  reflects  its  concern  with  aca- 
demic excellence  through  teaching,  research,  other  scholarly  activities  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  atmosphere  of  academic  freedom  and  responsibility.  It  is  expected  that 
Loyola  faculty  will  have  active  professional  interests  which  will  contribute  to  the  vitality 
of  its  work  in  the  classroom.  . 

PRIORITIES  INVOLVING  CURRICULUM 

The  university  curriculum  provides  the  students,  faculty,  and  administration  with 
a  common  reference  system  for  the  pursuit  of  academic  excellence  and  scholarship. 
Loyola  is  committed  to  a  steady  exploration  in  and  experimentation  with  curriculum 
design.  Curricular  reform  should  be  planned  and  conducted  by  faculty-student  commit- 
tees working  in  cooperation  with  the  dean  of  their  college. 

So  that  each  undergraduate  can  achieve  a  liberalizing  education,  the  curriculum 
should  ensure  that  instruction  be  given  in  the  traditional  areas  of  the  humanities, 
sciences,  and  the  fine  arts,  regardless  of  the  major  field  of  study.  This  common  portion 
of  the  contribution  reflects  Loyola' s  commitment  to  participation  in  the  Judeo-Christian 
intellectual  tradition.  To  achieve  this  objective,  the  curriculum  must  convey  a  grasp  of 
religious  thought  and  philosophical  discourse  which  frees  from  ignorance  and  from 
mindless  conviction  and  commitment.  Each  degree  program  must  fulfill  all  university 
and  college  requirements  but  remain  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
field  of  study  involved. 

Differences  in  the  educational  objectives  of  the  undergraduate  colleges  may  result 
in  variations  in  the  extent  of  their  participation  in  the  common  curriculum.  However,  the 
number  of  major  courses  required  by  each  program  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  produce 
over-specialization  of  the  student.  Periodic  reviews  of  the  degree  requirements  should 
be  conducted. 


'  1966  Statement  on  Government  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  by  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  American  Council  on  Education,  and  the  Association  of  Governing 
Boards  of  Universities  and  Colleges,  from  Appendix  C,  Loyola  University  Faculty  Handbook, 
November  15,  1973. 
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The  development  of  a  high  degree  of  ability  in  expressing  ideas  both  verbally  and 
in  writing  should  form  an  essential  part  of  each  student's  education.  Moreover,  the 
student  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  a  basic  competence  in  those  languages  that  best 
complement  his  or  her  own  program  of  study.  In  keeping  with  this,  Loyola  should 
continue  to  explore  innovations  in  instruction  in  both  human  and  machine  languages  and 
encourage  utilization  of  presently  available  technical  aids  including  computer-assisted 
instruction.  Loyola  should  also  explore  the  possibihty  of  greater  inter-university  coop- 
eration and  specialization  in  the  areas  of  language,  arts  and  computer  science. 

Because  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  education  in  the  physical  and  life  sciences  has 
held  an  important  place  at  Loyola.  Loyola  will  continue  to  make  every  effort  to  inculcate 
scientific  literacy  in  all  of  its  students.  Many  patterns  of  thought  in  our  time  are  grounded 
in  the  methods  employed^y  the  sciences.  College  students  should  be  exposed  to  the 
disciplines  of  the  natural  sciences.  Thus,  Loyola  will  continue  to  devote  sufficient 
resources  to  maintain  its  excellent  program  of  service  courses  for  undergraduates  in  other 
fields  and  will  make  every  effort  to  recruit  talented  majors  in  these  programs. 

An  ordered  society  needs  men  and  women  trained  in  the  law  and  business 
administration.  Loyola  has  produced  and  will  continue  to  produce  leaders  in  law, 
government  and  business  administration.  Because  Loyola  is  committed  to  the  Christian 
tradition,  it  should  provide  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  with  those  values  which  strengthen 
our  society. 

Law  and  graduate  students  should  be  offered  a  liberalizing  education,  and  their 
respective  curricula  should  insure  that  instruction  is  given  in  the  areas  of  ethics, 
professional  responsibility  and  the  humanistic  concerns  of  their  respective  disciplines. 
Legal  and  graduate  education  at  Loyola  should  also  reflect  Loyola's  commitment  to 
participation  in  the  Judeo-  Christian  intellectual  tradition. 

The  School  of  Law  is  committed  not  only  to  a  theoretical  and  practical  understand- 
ing of  the  law,  but  also  to  the  highest  ideals  of  social  justice  and  professional  responsi- 
bility. The  law  school  offers  a  comparative  law  approach  to  legal  education  through  its 
complete  common  law  and  civil  law  programs.  It  is  unique  in  the  community  in  providing 
a  legal  education  in  the  evening. 

All  Loyola  disciplines  should  provide  opportunities  for  study  through  seminars, 
honor  courses,  discussion  courses,  independent  study,  research  projects  and  courses 
designed  by  students.  Loyola  will  continue  its  tradition  of  close  student-faculty  contact 
which  has  always  constituted  the  basis  of  quality  education. 
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LOYOLA  CHARACTER  AND 
COMMITMENT  STATEMENT 

1 .  The  following  statement  represents  many  months  of  work  by  both  Jesuit  and  lay 
faculty,  staff  and  admini  strators  at  Loyola.  It  was  written  by  the  Task  Force  on  Jesuit 
Identity  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  November  1980.  Loyola  faces  the 
years  ahead  with  confidence.  Relying  on  God's  providence  and  assiduously 
practicing  the  virtue  of  discernment,  we  will  plan  for  what  lies  ahead.  Our  society 
is  marked  by  increasingly  rapid  change,  growing  complexity,  and  a  burgeoning 
pluralism.  These  realities  are  not  without  their  impact  upon  our  community.  Loyola 
is  today  a  larger,  more  complex  institution  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  student 
body  and  the  faculty  are  more  numerous  and  more  pluralistic  in  their  composition. 
Moreover,  the  proportion  of  Jesuits  at  Loyola  has  declined  and  may  show  further 
decline  in  the  immediate  future.  It  appears  beneficial,  therefore,  that  we  take  stock 
at  this  juncture  and  articulate,  without  diffidence  or  defensiveness,  our  self- 
understanding  and  our  educational  vision. 

2.  Our  starting  point  as  a  community  is  our  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  goodness 
of  all  God's  creation  and  the  ideal  of  human  solidarity  and  community  under  God. 
Further,  we  acknowledge  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  and  affirm  that  God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  to  God.  Around  this  central  confession  of  faith  we  hope  to 
shape  our  lives.  It  would  be  meaningless  for  Loyola  to  label  itself  Catholic  and 
Jesuit  were  it  not  to  center  its  self-understanding  upon  these  truths.  Though  our 
world  is  broken  and  fragmented  by  evil,  both  personal  and  social,  the  enfleshment 
of  God's  Son  as  our  brother  grounds  our  hope  for  the  eventual  and  ultimate  victory 
of  goodness  and  order.  God  in  Christ  has  called  us  to  choose  freely  and  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  nurture  the  Reign  of  God  that 
is  aborning  in  this  world  where  divine  and  human  activities  intersect. 

3.  Motivated  by  the  Christian  vision  of  reality,  Loyola  undertakes  its  task  as  a  Catholic 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  Jesuit  tradition.  Loyola's  Jesuits  have  pubhcly 
stated  that  their  ""mission  is  essentially  religious  but  specifically  intellectual  and 
educational  in  the  broadest  and  deepest  sense."  In  all  phases  of  this  academic 
endeavor  the  university  community  must  strive  to  achieve  the  excellence  that  has 
come  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Jesuit  tradition  of  learning.  As  a  community  of 
educators  and  scholars,  Loyola's  faculty  and  staff  must  be  dedicated  to  excellence 
in  teaching,  in  research,  and  in  service  to  the  larger  community.  The  university  must 
provide  an  environment  conducive  to  growth  of  its  faculty  and  staff  and  the 
development  of  scholarship  and  understanding  of  personal  values  that  is  so  much 
a  part  of  the  Christian  tradition.  At  the  same  time,  concern  for  the  student  as  a  person 
is  central  to  the  Jesuit  educational  mission.  Above  all,  Loyola  will  endeavor  to 
develop  in  its  students  a  love  for  truth,  the  critical  intelligence  to  attain  it,  and  the 
eloquence  to  articulate  it.  By  word  and  example,  Loyola  will  dedicate  itself  to 
educate  our  students  in  the  Christian  tradition,  which  we  recognize  as  ""not  wedded 
to  any  given  philosophy,  science,  art  or  politics...  but  still  not  compatible  with  every 
point  of  view."  (Loyola  University  Goals  Statement) 

4.  While  academic  excellence  and  liberal  education  are  the  immediate  goals  of  our 
university  community,  they  cannot  be,  in  view  of  our  commitment  as  a  Jesuit 
university,  the  ultimate  raison  d'etre.  Academic  excellence  stands  in  the  service  of 
the  full  human  development  of  persons  as  moral  agents.  In  this  regard,  it  would  be 
well  to  recall  the  role  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  every  Jesuit.  After  the  Gospel,  the  Exercises  are  the  wellspring  of  the  Jesuit 
spirit.  They  endow  Jesuit  activity  with  a  distinctive  quahty.  Some  understanding  of 
the  Exercises,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  understand  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Jesuit 
educational  endeavor.  The  Exercises  aim  to  enable  a  person,  with  God's  help,  to 
make  a  Christian  choice  in  regard  to  the  most  significant  truths  and  values  of  life. 
The  choice  may  be  a  fundamental  option  or  a  conversion  affecting  the  totality  of 
one's  existence.  Again,  it  may  simply  issue  from  a  periodic  reassessment  of 
priorities.  Whatever  the  matter  of  choice  may  be,  the  decision-making  process 
should  be  marked  by  certain  characteristics.  First,  it  ought  to  be  disentangled  from 
inordinate  attachment,  disordered  affectivity.  It  must  purge  itself  of  bias,  prejudice 
and  stereotypical  thinking.  Only  so  can  it  be  genuinely  free.  Second,  any  significant 
option  ought  to  be  illuminated  by  human  and  divine  wisdom.  No  pertinent  light  that 
comes  to  us  from  history,  science,  art  or  religious  experience  should  be  ignored. 
Third,  significant  choices  must  not  remain  merely  notional.  They  must  be  woven 
into  the  texture  of  one's  life;  choice  must  incarnate  itself  in  action.  In  the  Hght  of 
the  Ignatian  ideal,  choices  are  to  be  made  with  a  commitment  to  pursuing  the  greater 
good  in  any  course  of  action.  Capacity  for  truly  human  action  is  what  Jesuit 
education  hopes  ultimately  to  achieve. 

5.  Because  education  at  Loyola  is  person-centered  and  concerned  ultimately  with 
choice  and  action,  the  curriculum,  spiritual  life  and  student  life  must  on  all  levels 
and  in  all  areas  be  concerned  with  values.  Our  goal  is  wisdom,  not  mere  technical 
competence.  In  this  regard  it  is  well  to  recall  that  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  as  the 
Gospels  before  them,  while  world-affirming,  condemn  self-aggrandizement  and 
promote  service  to  others.  Jesus,  the  man  for  others,  is  for  us  the  archetype. 
Solicitude  for  others,  not  mere  efficiency  or  mere  bureaucratic  convenience,  must 
motivate  us  to  a  concern  for  all  members  of  the  university  and  to  ever-widening 
circles  of  concern  for  our  city,  our  state,  our  region,  our  nation  and  our  planet. 
Because  of  our  human  solidarity,  a  concern  for  one,  even  the  least  of  his  brothers 
or  sisters,  is  a  concern  for  all. 

6.  It  is  understandable  then  that  in  the  face  of  our  contemporary  situation  Jesuits  the 
world  over  have  recently  determined  that  the  best  way  to  embody  their  commitment 
to  the  Gospel  and  the  Ignatian  Exercises  is  through  the  promotion  of  justice 
animated  by  faith.  Accordingly,  Loyola  as  a  Jesuit  university  embraces  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  32nd  General  Congregation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  that  Jesuit  education 
must  be  a  catalyst  for  needed  social  change,  hence  dedicated  to  fostering  a  just  social 
order. 

7.  This  commitment  to  social  justice  can  be  shared  by  all  who  are  of  good  will,  thus 
capable  of  enlisting  the  support  of  our  entire  community  in  all  its  ecumenical 
diversity  and  ideological  pluralism.  We  must,  therefore,  in  our  policymaking,  in  our 
administration,  in  our  entire  curriculum,  and  in  the  totality  of  our  campus  life,  strive 
to  bring  to  life  concern  for  justice  to  which  our  Jesuit  and  Christian  heritage  commit 
us.  Further,  we  must  challenge  all  assumptions  in  light  of  this  commitment. 
Consequently,  as  an  institution  we  must  be  person-centered,  not  merely  bureau- 
cratically  efficient. 

8.  All  members  of  the  university  community,  regardless  of  their  personal  faith- 
commitment  or  value  system,  are  urged  to  collaborate  in  the  promotion,  clarifica- 
tion and  pursuit  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  this  statement.  With  full  respect  for  the 
complexities  of  a  pluralistic  culture,  with  wholehearted  commitment  to  the  ideals 
of  religious  and  academic  freedom,  and  with  renewed  dedication  to  the  ecumenical 
spirit  of  Vatican  II,  Loyola  University  is  open  to  any  person  who  sincerely  seeks  for 
truth  and  value.  Dialogue  and  debate  concerning  controversial  issues,  even  reli- 
gious ones,  are  not  only  tolerated  but  encouraged.  Yet,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
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the  university  has  an  identity  defined  by  its  mission  that  relates  to  every  aspect  of 
institutional  life.  Deliberate  derogation  from  or  subversion  of  these  objectives  is 
incompatible  with  the  university's  mission,  destructive  of  its  identity,  and  disrup- 
tive of  the  university  community  well-being.  The  university  community  should 
make  every  effort  to  reconcile  any  member  who  finds  himself  or  herself  in  conflict 
with  these  objectives. 

More  could  be  said  about  Loyola's  identity.  However,  what  has  been  said  should 
suffice  to  spur  reflection  and  dialogue.  Loyola  is  a  community  given  to  the  pursuit 
of  excellence  in  teaching  and  scholarship,  personal  and  spiritual  development,  and 
to  the  promotion  of  justice  and  faith  in  accordance  with  its  nature  as  an  institution 
of  learning.  One  of  the  leading  challenges  to  any  university  today,  and  especially 
to  Loyola  in  view  of  its  Jesuit  and  Catholic  character,  is  to  teach  an  ethic  of  selfless 
service  and  sharing  that  decisively  breaks  with  the  present  obsession  with  joyless 
and  insatiable  consumption.  Education  at  Loyola  succeeds  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
leads  our  community  to  examine  how  faith  relates  to  society's  systemic  injustice. 
Moreover,  it  fails  if  it  does  not  demonstrate  how  faith  can  be  coupled  with  love  to 
move  us  to  action  in  the  pursuit  of  justice.  Jesuit  education,  then,  is  the  education 
of  persons  for  others,  persons  who  will  seek  to  act  justly ,  to  love  tenderly  and  to  walk 
reverently  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  as  the  man  for  others. 
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ADMISSIONS 


Director:  Nan  Massingill,  M.Ed Ojfice:  315  Marquette  Hall 

APPLICATION  PROCESS  AND  DEADLINES 

Decisions  regarding  admissions  are  made  under  a  policy  of  rolling  admissions. 
Notification  of  admission  under  this  plan  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt 
of  all  necessary  materials.  If  admission  is  deferred,  the  applicant  will  be  considered  again. 

Qualified  applicants  may  enroll  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall,  spring  or  summer  term. 

August  1  for  the  fall  term  and  January  1  for  the  spring  term  are  the  suggested  deadlines 
for  admission  as  a  degree  seeking  student;  however,  students  may  be  admitted  as  degree, 
non-degree  or  transient  students  after  these  dates.  Non-degree  and  transient  students  are 
ineligible  for  certain  types  of  state  and  federal  aid. 

ADMISSION  POLICY 

Admission  to  the  university  represents  a  selection  based  on  the  personal  and  academic 
records  of  the  applicant.  Evaluation  by  the  Admissions  Review  Committee  is  devised  to 
select  a  student  body  with  high  standards  of  scholarship,  personal  character,  and  serious 
educational  aims,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex,  creed,  age,  national  origin  or 
disability. 

Freshman  admission  is  based  on  the  credentials  submitted  by  a  student  for  the 
admissions  portfolio.  National  test  scores,  high  school  transcripts ,  the  counselor  or  teacher 
evaluation,  and  the  essay  are  evaluated  by  the  committee.  For  applicants  to  the  freshman 
class,  a  six  semester  high  school  transcript  may  be  used  in  consideration  for  admission. 
Acceptance  to  Loyola  is  contingent  upon  continued  successful  academic  performance  and 
graduation  from  high  school.  The  objective  of  the  admissions  process  is  to  select  the 
students  who  may  profit  from  the  courses  of  study  and  services  offered  by  Loyola 
University  and  to  maintain  the  academic  standards  that  have  brought  recognition  to  Loyola 
as  a  Catholic,  Jesuit  university.  Loyola  encourages  any  student  to  apply  for  admission  and 
accepts  those  students  whose  credentials  indicate  a  high  probability  of  success.  Because 
of  the  diversity  of  high  school  curricula,  cultural  influences  on  test  results,  the  various 
abilities  required  in  collegiate  programs  and  the  unique  background  of  applicants,  each 
applicant's  admissions  portfolio  is  reviewed  individually. 

Transfer  student  admission  is  based  on  an  evaluation  of  official  transcripts  from  each 
previous  college  or  university,  the  grade  point  average,  the  transfer  recommendation  form 
and  the  essay. 

Although  a  personal  interview  is  not  required,  a  visit  to  the  campus  by  the  applicant 
is  strongly  encouraged.  Appointments  for  interviews  should  be  made  in  advance  with  the 
Office  of  Admissions. 

DEFINITIONS  FOR  APPLICANTS 

Educational  Levels 

UNDERGRADUATE  -  Students  who  have  not  received  a  bachelor's  degree  or  who 
wish  to  pursue  a  different  bachelor's  degree  than  already  earned.  Permission  of  the  dean 
is  necessary  for  a  second  undergraduate  degree. 

GRADUATE  -  Students  who  have  received  a  bachelor's  degree  and  wish  to  enroll 
in  either  graduate  or  undergraduate  course  work. 
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Categories 

DEGREE  SEEKING  -  Degree-seeking  students  are  those  students  who  wish  to 
pursue  a  degree  at  Loyola  University. 

NON-DEGREE  SEEKING  -  Non-degree-seeking  students  are  those  students  who 
wish  to  enroll  at  Loyola  on  a  continuing  basis  but  not  pursue  a  degree  program. 

Non-degree-seeking  freshmen,  transfer  and  graduate  students  are  required  to  meet 
the  minimum  standards  set  for  degree- seeking  students  in  those  categories. 

TRANSIENTS  -  Transient  students  may  be  admitted  for  any  one  semester.  In  order  to 
continue  their  enrollment  in  the  next  semester,  transient  students  must  apply  as  non-degree- 
seeking  students  and  submit  those  credentials  required  by  the  admissions  committee. 

A  student  who  is  a  one-semester  visiting,  non-degree-seeking  student  at  Loyola  can 
be  categorized  as  a  Freshman  or  Transfer  Transient  I.  A  Freshman  Transient  I  can  be 
admitted  with  an  unofficial  high  school  transcript  or  GED  scores  that  meet  the  minimum 
freshman  requirements  and  unofficial  ACT  or  SAT  scores  that  meet  the  minimum 
freshman  requirements.  A  Transfer  Transient  I  can  be  admitted  with  either  a  letter  of  good 
standing  at  their  present  institution  (cannot  be  classified  as  on  probation,  suspension  or 
dismissal)  or  a  final  grade  report  from  their  present  institution  which  shows  a  cumulative 
GPA  of  2.25  from  a  four-year  or  two-year  institution. 

A  student  who  is  seeking  regular  admission  to  Loyola  University  as  a  continuing  full- 
time  or  part-time  degree-  or  non-degree-seeking  student  but  has  not  been  able  to  supply 
all  official  credentials  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  by  the  last  day  of  late  registration  can 
be  categorized  as  a  Freshman  or  Transfer  Transient  II.  A  Freshman  Transient  II  can  be 
admitted  with  an  unofficial  high  school  transcript  or  GED  scores  that  meet  the  minimum 
freshman  requirements  and  unofficial  ACT  or  SAT  scores  that  meet  the  minimum 
freshman  requirements.  A  completed  essay  and  a  counselor  or  teacher  recommendation 
are  required.  A  Transfer  Transient  II  can  be  admitted  with  unofficial  copies  of  transcripts 
from  all  institutions  attended.  The  minimum  transfer  GPA  requirement  must  be  met.  If  the 
Freshman  or  Transfer  Transient  II  wishes  to  continue  in  a  subsequent  semester,  all  official 
credentials  must  be  received  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  by  registration  deadhnes. 

Admit  Types 

UNDERGRADUATE  FRESHMEN  -  Students  who  have  not  enrolled  on  a  college 
campus  as  matriculated  students.  All  freshmen  are  required  to  submit  the  application,  the 
essay,  the  counselor  or  teacher  evaluation,  the  high  school  transcript  or  GED,  and  the 
results  of  either  the  American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT)  or  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  (SAT).  Students  who  have  received  college  credit  while  still  in  high  school  should 
apply  as  freshmen  indicating  some  college  work  and  having  two  official  transcripts  sent 
as  soon  as  final  grades  are  posted  whether  or  not  credit  was  earned.  The  ACT/SAT  is  not 
required  of  students  who  are  entering  college  for  the  first  time  and  are  22  years  or  older. 

UNDERGRADUATE  TRANSFER  STUDENTS  -  Students  who  have  attended 
another  college  or  university.  Transfer  apphcants  must  submit  the  application  for  admis- 
sion, the  essay,  the  transfer  recommendation  form,  and  two  official  transcripts  from  each 
institution  previously  attended,  whether  or  not  credit  was  earned.  Students  who  have 
attempted  less  than  12  semester  hours  of  credit  should  apply  and  follow  the  directions  for 
freshmen  and  submit  two  official  college  transcripts. 

READMITS  -  Students  who  have  previously  enrolled  at  Loyola  in  an  academic 
program  (does  not  include  continuing  education  and  non-credit  courses).  Readmits 
originally  admitted  in  Fall  1989  or  in  later  semesters  need  only  complete  the  application 
form  if  they  have  not  attended  another  institution  since  their  last  enrollment  at  Loyola. 
Readmits  who  have  attended  another  institution  since  their  last  enrollment  at  Loyola  and 
have  attempted  more  than  1 2  semester  hours  at  the  other  institution  are  required  to  follow 
the  same  procedures  and  to  meet  the  same  standards  as  transfer  students.  Readmits  with 
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1 2  or  fewer  transfer  hours  are  required  to  submit  official  transcripts  and  will  be  evaluated 
for  readmission  based  on  their  Loyola  GPA  and  their  transfer  work. 

Rules  for  evaluation  of  transfer  credit  and  courses  which  may  be  appUed  toward  a 
degree  program  may  have  changed  while  students  were  not  in  attendance  at  Loyola.  If  such 
changes  have  occurred,  previously  evaluated  credit  will  be  reevaluated. 

Readmits  who  were  originally  admitted  to  Loyola  prior  to  Fall  1989  must  submit 
official  transcripts  for  all  institutions  attended  other  than  Loyola. 

Admission  Actions 

ADMITTED  -  The  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  undergraduate  program  for  the  term 
designated  on  the  application. 

RESTRICTED  REGISTRATION  -  Prospective  freshman  students  who  do  not  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  may  be  admitted  by  the  Admissions  Review  Committee  with 
a  restricted  registration.  Conditions  will  be  set  by  the  dean  of  the  college. 

PROBATION  FOR  TRANSFER  STUDENTS  -  Transfer  students  who  do  not  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  for  admission  and  who  are  eligible  to  return  to  the  institution 
previously  attended  may  in  some  instances  be  admitted  on  probation  by  the  admissions 
Review  Committee.  Conditions  will  be  set  by  the  dean  of  the  college. 

REFERRED  DECISION  -  The  decision  is  deferred  until  additional  information  is 
collected  on  the  student.  The  student  will  be  informed  by  the  admissions  office  of  the 
information  the  committee  needs  to  complete  the  credentials. 

DENIED  -The  candidate  is  not  accepted  into  the  undergraduate  program.  This  action 
is  taken  after  the  candidate  is  considered  for  all  other  admission  actions. 

STUDENTS  RETURNING  FROM  EXCLUSION  -  Students  who  fail  to  remove 
probation  in  the  specified  time  may  be  excluded  from  the  university  for  a  minimum  of  one 
semester  or  for  a  minimum  of  one  year.  If  such  students  wish  to  return  to  the  university  after 
their  exclusion  period,  they  must  reapply  for  readmission.  Readmission  in  such  cases  is  not 
automatic  and  is  decided  by  the  dean  who  initiated  the  academic  action  as  well  as  the  dean 
of  the  college  to  which  the  student  is  applying.  A  mandatory  part  if  the  readmission  process 
is  an  interview  with  the  assistant/associate  dean,  who  will,  if  the  student  is  readmitted, 
develop  a  contract  with  the  student  for  the  appropriate  curriculum  and  required  progress. 
Students  who  reside  out  of  state  may  substitute  a  letter  to  the  assistant/associate  dean  in  lieu 
of  the  interview. 

POLICY  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  AWARDING 
OF  COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  FRESHMEN 

a.  Freshmen  entering  Loyola  with  1  to  1 1  transfer  credits  from  an  accredited  college 
located  within  the  United  States  must  submit  official  transcripts  for  evaluation  of 
credits  within  60  days  from  the  date  of  registration.  Freshmen  entering  Loyola  with 
1  to  1 1  transfer  credits  from  an  accredited  college  located  outside  the  United  States 
must  submit  official  transcripts  for  evaluation  of  credits  within  90  days  from  the  date 
of  registration.  Failure  to  meet  these  requirements  will  result  in  the  credits  not  being 
applied  to  the  Loyola  degree. 

b.  Freshmen  entering  Loyola  who  wish  to  be  awarded  college  credit  on  the  basis  of 
acceptable  credit  by  examination  instruments  must  submit  official  results  from  the 
testing  agencies  for  evaluation  of  credits  within  60  days  from  the  date  of  registration. 
International  students  must  submit  official  results  from  the  testing  agencies  for 
evaluation  of  credits  within  90  days  from  the  date  of  registration.  Failure  to  meet  these 
requirements  will  result  in  the  credits  not  being  apphed  to  the  Loyola  degree. 
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EXCLUSIONS 

Students  on  suspension,  exclusion  or  dismissal  by  another  university  are  ineligible  to 
be  considered  for  admission  to  Loyola,  until  the  period  of  suspension,  exclusion  or 
dismissal  is  met. 

FOR  ALL  ADMITTED  STUDENTS 

TUITION  AND  RESIDENCE  HALL  DEPOSITS  -  Following  acceptance,  all  first- 
time  full-time  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  must  submit  a  deposit  of  $200  ($100 
for  commuters)  on  or  before  May  1  in  order  to  reserve  a  place  in  the  class  and/or  residence 
halls.  Deposits  received  after  May  1  are  accepted  on  a  space  available  basis.  Partial  refunds 
of  50  percent  are  granted  until  July  1 ,  and  deposits  received  after  July  1  are  not  refundable. 
Checks  should  be  payable  to  Loyola  University  and  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
Deposits  are  applicable  to  tuition  and/or  room  charges. 

CAMPUS  RESIDENCY  REQUIREMENTS  AND  RESIDENCE  HALL  CON- 
TRACTS -  All  freshman  undergraduate  students  less  than  21  years  of  age  not  from  the 
New  Orleans  metropolitan  areas  are  required,  as  a  condition  of  enrollment,  to  reside  in 
university  housing  and  to  participate  in  a  meal  plan  program.  Advanced  placement  or 
transfer  credits  do  not  negate  this  requirement.  New  Orleans  undergraduate  freshmen 
under  21  years  of  age  must  either  reside  in  university  housing,  if  space  permits,  or  with  a 
parent  or  legal  guardian.  Residence  hall  information  is  sent  with  the  official  notification 
of  a  student's  acceptance.  Reservations  for  all  students  are  confirmed  only  after  receipt  of 
a  signed  contract,  a  $100  housing  deposit  and  verification  of  adequate  accident/  sickness 
insurance  coverage.  Residence  hall  contracts  and  accident/sickness  insurance  cards 
should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  For  further  information  about  housing  and 
health  insurance,  refer  to  the  Student  Life  section  of  the  Loyola  University  Bulletin. 

MEDICAL  REQUIREMENTS  -  A  medical  release  must  be  signed  by  the  applicant 
or  an  applicant's  parent  or  guardian,  if  the  applicant  is  under  18  years  old.  Additionally, 
all  applicants  and  all  students  being  readmitted  to  Loyola  must  complete  the  appropriate 
forms  supplied  by  Student  Health  Service.  All  forms  should  be  completed  soon  after  the 
letter  of  acceptance  is  received  so  that  Student  Health  Service  receives  them  by  August  1. 
All  persons  entering  Loyola  for  the  first  time  must  show  proof  of  immunization  for  tetanus/ 
diptheria  (within  the  past  10  years)  and  show  proof  of  a  TB  test  (within  the  past  year).  In 
addifion,  all  students  bom  after  1956  and  entering  the  university  for  the  first  time  must 
show  proof  of  immunization  for  measles,  mumps  and  rubella.  Failure  to  show  proof  of 
these  immunizations  will  require  the  student  to  receive  the  immunizations  from  a  private 
physician  or  Student  Health  Service  at  the  student' s  expense  prior  to  registering  for  classes. 
Final  acceptance  is  contingent  upon  a  satisfactory  health  report.  The  university  may 
require  additional  testing  or  examination  of  applicants  where  it  appears  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  applicant  and/or  the  university.  An  apphcant  may  be  refused  admission  to  Loyola 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  university's  Health  Committee.  Those  who  do  not  complete 
these  medical  forms  cannot  be  treated  by  Student  Health  Service. 

FINAL  TRANSCRIPTS  -  Immediately  after  high  school  graduation,  accepted 
freshman  applicants  must  have  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  an  official  transcript  with 
the  date  of  graduadon  or  an  official  letter  verifying  graduation.  Transfer  students  who  were 
enrolled  and  taking  classes  at  another  institution  at  the  time  of  their  application  and 
acceptance  to  Loyola  must  have  an  official  transcript  sent  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  as 
soon  as  the  course  work  is  completed. 

POLICIES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Students  are  enrolled  at  Loyola  in  accordance  with  the  policies  defined  in  the  university 
Undergraduate  Bulletin,  Student  Handbook  and  the  traditions  of  the  college  in  effect  at  that 
time.  Readmitted  students  are  subject  to  the  policies  in  effect  at  the  time  of  readmission.  The 
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university  reserves  the  right  to  clarify  and  change  policy  in  the  course  of  the  student's 
enrollment. 

All  applicants  and  Loyola  students  are  required  to  provide  complete,  correct  and  truthful 
information  on  all  university  applications,  forms  and  correspondences.  Falsification  of  a 
record  discovered  between  the  time  of  his  or  her  application  for  admission  and  the  beginning 
of  classes  may  be  considered  cause  for  cancellation  of  registration.  Falsification  discovered 
after  the  student  has  begun  classes  may  be  considered  cause  for  dismissal. 

TRANSFER  OF  COURSE  WORK 

Official  transcripts  from  other  accredited  colleges  and  universities  should  be  sent  to 
the  admissions  office.  After  having  been  evaluated  by  admissions,  they  will  be  forwarded 
to  each  dean's  office  for  review  and  application  of  credit  toward  Loyola  degree  require- 
ments in  the  student's  chosen  major.  No  more  than  64  hours  of  course  work  from  an 
accredited  two-year  school  may  be  applied  to  a  Loyola  degree  program.  The  dean's 
office  will  notify  the  student  of  the  evaluation  of  transfer  course  work.  The  transfer  GPA 
will  be  computed  and  used  for  admission  purposes  only.  Transfer  credit  will  be  awarded 
only  as  earned  hours  for  approved  courses  in  which  grades  of  C  or  above  have  been  earned. 
Transfer  quarter  hours  will  be  converted  to  semester  hours.  Regardless  of  the  number  of 
hours  accepted  in  transfer,  students  are  required  to  meet  the  residency  and  degree 
requirements  of  their  program  of  study.  At  least  25%  of  credit  hours  needed  for  degree 
completion  must  be  completed  at  Loyola. 

Earned  hours  from  another  college  in  remedial,  technical  and/or  courses  not  consid- 
ered to  be  "college  level"  will  not  be  accepted  for  transfer.  Credit  for  proprietary  and 
vocational  programs  is  not  transferable.  Experiential  learning  programs  and  correspon- 
dence credit  taken  at  an  accredited  university  may  be  counted  only  if  approved  by  the 
dean's  office  of  the  college  to  which  the  student  applies  and  to  which  the  student  attends. 
Military  and  other  extra-institutional  credits  evaluated  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  may  be  accepted  when  approved  by  the  dean' s  office  of  the  college  to  which  the 
student  applies. 

No  student  on  an  exclusion  from  another  institution  will  be  considered  before  the  term 
of  exclusion  is  met.  Students  from  Loyola  who  have  been  excluded  are  not  allowed  to  take 
course  work  elsewhere.  If  they  violate  this  restriction,  the  transcript  may  be  requested,  but 
credit  will  not  be  given  for  the  course  work  nor  will  the  GPA  be  used  to  accept  or  reject 
a  student  who  wishes  to  reenter  Loyola.  Course  work  taken  after  the  period  of  exclusion 
will  be  evaluated.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  report  discrepancies  or  question 
evaluations.  If  the  student  later  changes  colleges  within  the  university,  such  work  will  be 
evaluated  by  the  dean  of  the  new  college  and  are  not  eligible  for  graduation  distinctions. 

Transfer  students  will  be  informed  of  the  amount  of  credit  which  will  transfer  prior 
to  their  enrollment,  if  possible,  but  at  the  latest,  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first  academic  term 
in  which  they  are  enrolled. 

SPECIAL  EVALUATION 

Applicants  who  have  a  grade  point  average  lower  than  that  required  for  presentation 
to  the  Admissions  Review  Committee  and  who  have  not  been  enrolled  at  any  college  or 
university  for  at  least  two  calendar  years  may  petition  for  a  special  evaluation.  In  effect, 
the  special  evaluation  eliminates  all  courses  in  which  grades  of  D  or  F  were  received. 
Courses  in  which  the  student  received  a  C  or  better  are  calculated  into  hours  earned.  It  is 
necessary  that  students  receive  the  written  permission  of  the  dean  of  the  college  they  wish 
to  enter  as  well  as  the  approval  of  the  director  of  admissions.  Students  receiving  a  special 
evaluation  may  not  qualify  for  certain  kinds  of  financial  aid. 
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ORIENTATION 

The  university  sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  orientation  for  new  students  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  classes  for  each  fall  and  spring  term. 

Fall  orientation  is  held  the  week  before  classes  begin.  All  new  freshman  and  transfer 
students  are  required  to  attend  this  program.  Students  take  placement  tests,  see  advisors 
and  register  for  fall  classes.  Students  who  begin  in  the  summer  are  required  to  attend  fall 
orientation.  For  more  information  on  orientation,  contact  the  Office  of  Admissions,  (504) 
865-3240  or  1-800-4LOYOLA. 

EARLY  SCHOLARS  PROGRAM 

The  Loyola  Early  Scholars  Program  is  a  viable  educational  alternative  for  gifted  and 
talented  high  school  students  (grades  10-12).  Students  are  initially  admitted  to  the  program 
for  one  semester  only.  They  may  continue  in  subsequent  semesters  (until  graduation  from 
high  school)  upon  successful  completion  of  each  course  (a  grade  of  C  or  better). 
Academically  challenging  college-level  courses  are  available  during  the  fall,  spring,  and 
summer  terms. 

Eligibility  Criteria  and  Additional  Requirements 

1.  High  school  students  entering  grades  10,  1 1,  or  12.  (Not  available  to  high 
school  graduates.) 

2.  Minimum  GPA  of  3.30  in  selected  subjects. 

3.  An  ACT  score  of  25  or  recentered  SAT  score  of  1 140  or  other  evidence  of 
outstanding  achievement. 

4.  Two  recommendations  from  the  secondary  school  administration  (one  from 
the  counselor  or  teacher,  and  one  from  the  principal). 

5.  An  essay  and  interview  with  a  designated  Loyola  official. 

6.  An  audition  where  appropriate. 

7.  A  completed  application  for  the  Loyola  Early  Scholars  Program. 

8.  Signature  of  approval  from  a  parent  or  guardian. 

9.  An  official  school  transcript  (current  year  plus  two  preceding  years). 

10.  Official  ACT  or  SAT  score  reports. 

Completed  applications  for  the  Early  Scholars  Program  are  due  one  month  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  classes  for  the  fall,  spring  or  summer  terms.  Availability  of  classes  may  vary 
from  semester  to  semester. 

EARLY  ARTISTS  PROGRAM 

The  Loyola  Early  Artists  Program  offers  the  opportunity  for  gifted  and  talented  high 
school  students  (grades  10-12)  to  enroll  in  drama,  music  or  visual  arts  courses.  Students  are 
initially  admitted  to  the  program  for  one  semester  only.  They  may  continue  in  subsequent 
semesters  (until  graduation  from  high  school)  upon  successful  completion  of  each  course  (a 
grade  of  C  or  better).  Select  courses  are  available  to  Early  Artists  in  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters.  The  Early  Artists  Program  is  not  available  during  the  summer  semesters. 

Eligibility  Criteria  and  Additional  Requirements 

1 .  High  school  students  entering  grades  1 0, 1 1  or  1 2.  (Not  available  to  high  school 
graduates.) 

2.  A  minimum  GPA  of  2.75  in  selected  subjects. 

3.  Two  recommendations  from  the  secondary  school  administration  (one  from 
the  counselor  or  teacher,  and  one  from  the  principal). 

4.  An  essay  and  interview  with  a  designated  Loyola  official. 

5.  An  audition  where  appropriate. 

6.  Submission  of  a  portfolio  where  appropriate. 

7.  A  completed  application  for  the  Loyola  Early  Artists  program. 
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8.  An  official  school  transcript  (current  year  plus  two  preceding  years). 

9.  Signature  of  approval  from  a  parent  or  guardian. 

Completed  applications  for  the  Early  Artists  Program  are  due  one  month  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  classes  for  the  fall  or  spring  terms.  Availability  of  classes  may  vary  from 
semester  to  semester. 

EARLY  ENTRANCE 

Certain  students  who  are  recommended  by  their  high  school  principals  and  are 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  to  be  ready  for  college  work  may  be  admitted 
immediately  following  the  completion  of  the  junior  year  in  high  school.  This  program  of 
admission  without  high  school  diploma  is  intended  to  serve  applicants  of  unusual  promise 
who  will  benefit  from  beginning  their  college  careers  a  year  early.  The  Committee  on 
Admissions  may  require  additional  examinations  over  and  above  those  normally  required 
for  entrance  and  may  make  use  of  any  other  criteria,  such  as  maturity  and  motivation, 
which  may  seem  desirable.  ...        .    .  ., 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 

International  students  must  comply  with  the  basic  admission  requirements  estab- 
lished for  freshman  and  transfer  students.  In  addition,  these  applicants  must  satisfy  ail 
provisions  of  the  U.S.  Immigration  Act. 

All  documents  relative  to  an  application  for  admission  must  be  submitted  in  English 
and  authenticated  by  a  school  official  or  consulate  officer.  In  addition  to  academic 
records,  international  applicants  must  submit  an  affidavit  of  financial  support,  endorsed 
by  a  bank  official. 

Applicants  whose  primary  language  is  not  English  must  show  a  proficiency  in 
English  adequate  for  university  level  as  evidenced  by  their  performance  on  the  Test  of 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  Additional  testing  options  may  be  requested 
through  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Applicants  who  are  otherwise  qualified  but  whose  TOEFL  score  is  below  the  required 
level  should  plan  on  further  English  study  before  entering  Loyola.  Details  of  offerings  in 
intensive  English  instruction  at  Loyola  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Loyola's  Office  of 
International  Student  Affairs. 

Transfer  students  from  U.S.  institutions  may  substitute  at  least  24  hours  of  academic 
credit  at  2.5  or  better  in  lieu  of  the  TOEFL.  Graduates  of  U.S.  institutions  may  substitute  the 
obtained  degree  for  the  TOEFL.  TOEFL  scores  are  valid  for  two  years  from  the  test  date. 

PUERTO  RICAN  STUDENTS 

Puerto  Rican  students  whose  first  language  is  English  must  comply  with  the  basic 
admission  requirements  established  for  freshman  and  transfer  students. 

Freshman  applicants  whose  first  language  is  Spanish  are  required  to  submit  PAA 
(College  Board  Prueba  de  Aptitud  Academica)  which  includes  the  ESLAT  (English  as  a 
Second  Language  Achievement  Test,  a  subtest  of  the  PAA).  Transfer  applicants  from 
Puerto  Rico  who  are  transferring  from  a  college  or  university  where  the  language  of 
instruction  is  not  English  must  provide  a  TOEFL  or  ESLAT  score.  If  the  language  of 
instruction  is  English,  the  regular  admissions  requirements  apply. 

POLICY  ON  NONDISCRIMINATION 

Loyola  University  has  fully  supported  and  fostered  in  its  educational  programs, 
admissions,  employment  practices  and  activities  the  policy  of  not  discriminating  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  national  origin,  sex,  age  or  disability.  This  policy  is  in 
compliance  with  all  applicable  federal  regulations  and  guidelines. 
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TUITION,  FEES 
AND  FINANCIAL  AID 

All  regular  students  are  assessed  tuition  and  fees  on  a  semester  basis. 

These  fees  and  the  tuition  pay  for  only  about  69  percent  of  the  actual  cost  of 
operating  Loyola  for  one  year.  The  other  3 1  percent  is  made  up  with  funds  raised  by  the 
Annual  Support  Program  from  alumni,  friends,  faculty,  staff,  foundations,  corporations 
and  revenues  from  the  university  endowment. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  Loyola  and  students  who  need  assistance  in  paying  for 
their  education  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  financial  aid.  Applications  for  financial  aid 
are  included  in  the  application  packet.  Additional  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
financial  aid  office. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Business 
Administrafion  and  Music  are  charged  a  flat  rate  for  tuition  if  they  are  enrolled  as  full- 
time  students  having  registered  for  12  to  20  credit  hours.  Students  taking  less  than  12 
hours  are  charged  on  a  per-hour  basis.  Students  enrolled  in  City  College  are  charged  the 
flat  full-time  rate  for  13  to  20  credit  hours  and  the  per-hour  rate  for  less  than  13  credit 
hours.  Students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  day  or  evening,  are 
charged  the  flat  full-time  rate  for  1 2  to  20  credit  hours  and  the  per-hour  rate  for  less  than 
12  credit  hours.  Per-hour  rates  vary  in  respect  to  the  college  and  level  of  the  course. 
Students  taking  more  than  20  hours  are  charged  the  flat  rate,  plus  the  per-hour  rate  for 
the  hours  over  20.  This  overload  rate  does  not  apply  to  music  students.  There  is  no  full- 
time  or  flat  rate  during  the  Summer  Session. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  economy  and  budgetary  projecfions,  Loyola 
University  reserves  the  right  to  change  tuition,  fees  or  other  charges  printed  herein.  The 
rates  Hsted  below  are  for  1995-96.  > 

TUITION 

A&S,  BA,  Music,  undergraduates 

(FR,  SO,  JR,  SR,  Transient,  Non-Degree) 

Financial  Full-time  (12-20  credit  hours) $5,883.00  per  semester 

(City  College,  13-20  cr.  hrs.) 
Financial  Part-time  (1 1  credit  hours  or  less) 
Undergraduate  courses: 

Arts  and  Sciences $414  per  credit  hr. 

Music $414  per  credit  hr. 

Bus.  Admin,  (day  1 1  hrs.  or  less) $414  per  credit  hr. 

Bus.  Admin,  (evening  1 1  hrs.  or  less) $414  per  credit  hr. 

City  College  (12  hrs.  or  less) $180  per  credit  hr. 

All  Graduate  Courses $450  per  credit  hr. 

Overload  (each  credit  over  20) $414  per  credit  hr. 

(except  College  of  Music) 

Summer  Session  (1995) 

Undergraduate  (day) $312  per  credit  hr. 

Undergraduate  (evening  business) $312  per  credit  hr. 

Undergraduate  (City  College) $180  per  credit  hr. 

Graduate  (day  or  evening) $424  per  credit  hr. 
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FEES 

FOR  BEGINNING  STUDENTS 

Application  fee-undergraduates  (not  refundable) $20.00 

Acceptance  deposit  (applicable  to  tuition, 
50  percent  refundable  until  July  1) 
Campus  residents 

(includes  housing  deposit) $200.00 

Off  campus $100.00 

FOR  ALL  STUDENTS 
University  Center  fee 

This  fee  is  dedicated  to  the  partial  support  of  the  operation  of  the  Joseph  A.  Danna 
Center  including  the  cost  of  utilities,  furnishings,  maintenance  and  cleaning  of  the 
building  as  well  as  the  programming  activities  sponsored  by  the  University 
Programming  Board. 

Full-time  students $80.00  per  sem. 

Part-time  students $45.00  per  sem. 

Summer  Session $40.00  per  session 

Student  Government  Association  fee 

This  fee  supports  the  operation  of  the  Student  Government  Association  to  include 

funding  the  internal  operations  of  the  SGA  and  recognized  student  organizations. 

Full-time  students $25.00  per  sem. 

Part-time  students $12.00  per  sem. 

Athletic  fee 

This  fee  was  levied  in  response  to  a  student  referendum  in  1991  and  provides  the 
majority  of  support  of  the  university's  intercollegiate  athletic  program,  supple- 
mented only  by  fund  raising.  No  funds  from  tuition  revenue  are  used  to  support  the 
athletic  program.  All  students  are  entitled  to  free  admission  to  all  regular  season 
games  by  presenting  their  Loyola  Express  Card  at  the  entrance. 

Full-time  students $25.00  per  sem. 

Part-time  students $10.00  per  sem. 

Yearbook  fee 

This  fee,  supplemented  only  by  paid  advertisements,  supports  the  publication  of 

the  university 's  annual  yearbook,  The  Wolf.  Each  student  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the 

yearbook  which  is  usually  distributed  during  the  fall  semester  for  the  prior  year' s 

activities. 

Full-time  students $5.00  fall  sem. 

Part-time  students $2.50  fall  sem. 

Contingent  fees 

Late  registration $20.00 

Late  payment $100.00 

Add/Drop  a  course $5.00  per  course 

Student  teaching  fee  (part-time  students  only) $100.00  per  sem. 

Transcript $2.00' 

Credit  by  examination 

Departmental  examination $100.00 

External  examination $20.00 

Student  Health  Insurance  (cost  varies) $350.00  per  yr. 

Library  book  not  returned $35.00  minimum 

Cap  and  gown  rental  (cost  varies) $30.00  approximate 

'     If  more  than  one  transcript  is  requested  at  a  given  time,  the  cost  for  each  additional 
transcript  will  be  only  $1.00. 
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Students  are  encouraged  to  make  payments  by  check  or  money  order  made  payable 
to  Loyola  University.  Cash  transactions  are  discouraged.  A  charge  of  $10  will  be 
assessed  for  each  check  returned  from  the  bank. 

TUITION  REMISSIONS 

TEACHER  DISCOUNTS  -  A  remission  of  50  percent  of  the  tuition  is  allowed  to 
full-time  New  Orleans  area  teachers  from  accredited  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
enrolled  in  education  degree  programs.  Applicants  must  submit  a  letter  from  the 
principal  of  the  school  written  on  official  school  stationary  to  the  Office  of  Scholarships 
and  Financial  Aid.  This  letter  must  give  the  applicant's  name,  social  security  number, 
and  teaching  or  specialty  area  and  state  that  the  applicant  is  a  full-time  teacher  for  the 
academic  year  for  which  the  tuition  remission  is  being  sought. 

REFLECTIVE  AGE  -  A  remission  of  100  percent  of  tuition  is  allowed  to  all 
students  who  are  62  1/2  years  or  older.  The  remission  does  not  apply  to  normal  student 
fees,  and  courses  must  be  taken  for  audit. 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 

Charges  for  room  and  board  are  due  on  a  semester  basis.  Room  rent  is  billed  along 
with  tuition  and  fees.  The  residence  hall  contracts  are  for  both  fall  and  spring  semesters. 
Freshmen  and  undergraduate  students  less  than  2 1  years  of  age  not  from  the  metropolitan 
New  Orleans  area  are  required  to  live  in  a  university  residence  hall.  Board  is  paid 
separately.  Proof  of  personal  sickness  and  accident  insurance  coverage  or  participation 
in  a  university  sponsored  plan  is  required  as  a  condition  of  residency  in  university 
housing. 

Room  Rates 

The  following  are  room  rates  in  effect  for  the  1995-96  academic  year. 

Double  Room 

Biever  Hall  (Men)  &  (Upperclass  women) $1,535.00  per  sem. 

Buddig  Hall  (Women) $1,535.00  per  sem. 

Cabra  Hall  (Coed  Upperclass,  Graduate,  Law) $1,535.00  per  sem. 

Residence  Hall  Deposit 

50  percent  refundable  (if  notified  by  July  1)' $100.00 

Residence  Council  Fee 

This  fee  applies  only  to  the  residents  of  Biever,  Buddig  or  Cabra  Halls  and  supports 
the  programming  efforts  and  activities  of  the  respective  Residence  Councils. 

Biever  Residence  Council  fee $10.00  per  sem. 

Buddig  Residence  Council  fee $10.00  per  sem. 

Cabra  Residence  Council  fee $10.00  per  sem. 

Rates  apply  to  the  academic  semester  only.  The  Christmas  holiday  period  and  the 
breaks  between  semesters  are  not  included  in  the  room  charges.  The  university  may 
utilize  rooms  in  the  residence  halls  to  house  conference  groups  during  holiday  periods. 
Information  on  accommodations  and  on  reservations  is  provided  in  the  chapter  titled 
Student  Life. 


'     This  deposit  is  credited  to  the  student' s  room  charge.  It  is  not  refundable  if  the  student 
cancels  the  housing  request. 
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Meal  Plans  (Board) 

Loyola  students  have  three  meal  plan  options  to  choose  from,  either  19,  14  or  10 
meals  per  week.  Loyola  Dining  Service  serves  19  meals  per  week,  breakfast,  lunch  and 
dinner  Monday  through  Friday;  brunch  and  dinner  on  the  weekends.  Students  choosing 
either  a  14  or  10  meal  plan  have  the  opportunity  to  eat  any  14  or  10  of  the  19  meals 
prepared  each  week.  The  university  has  a  mandatory  meal  plan  requirement  for  all 
freshmen  resident  students.  The  following  rates  are  in  effect  for  1994-95.  A  price 
increase  is  expected  for  1995-96. 

19  plus  plan $1,225  per  semester* 

14  plus  plan $1,165  per  semester* 

10  plus  plan $1,110  per  semester* 


Checks  must  be  made  payable  to  Loyola  University  and  sent  to  Loyola  Dining 
Services,  Box  243,  Loyola  University,  6363  St.  Charles  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana 701 1 8.  Payment  must  be  made  in  advance.  Personal  checks,  bank  checks,  VISA  and 
Master  Card  accepted. 

*Payment  includes  establishing  a  $10  balance  for  food-only  purchases  using  the 
Loyola  Express  Card. 

For  more  information  regarding  the  meal  plan,  please  call  (504)  865-3000. 

Loyola  Express  Card 

The  university  has  instituted  a  computer  controlled  prepaid  system  that  allows  the 
membership  holder  to  access  the  meal  plan  and  make  food  and  bookstore  purchases  using 
a  declining  balance  method.  Membership,  which  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  university 
community,  provides  a  magnetically  encoded  picture  ID.  The  Loyola  Express  Card  is 
read  by  the  computer  at  point  of  purchase  and  will  automatically  reduce  the  balance  in 
the  correct  account.  The  Loyola  Express  Card  has  proven  to  be  a  safe,  convenient  and 
flexible  method  to  pre-plan  and  monitor  student  expenditures. 

For  more  information,  please  call  the  Loyola  Express  Card  Office  at  (504)  865-  3000. 

BILLING  AND  PAYMENT  POLICY 

Students  are  mailed  a  bill  for  the  tuition,  fees  and  room  charges.  New  freshmen 
students  and  all  others  who  have  not  preregistered  are  mailed  a  bill  soon  after  registering. 
Returning  students  who  have  preregistered  receive  a  bill  prior  to  the  start  of  classes. 

Full  payment  must  be  received  by  the  student  finance  office  no  later  than  30  days 
after  school  begins.  Students  paying  after  this  date  will  incur  a  late  payment  fee.  Students 
taking  special  programs  courses,  continuing  education  courses  and  all  international 
students  must  pay  in  full  before  the  first  class  meeting.  If  a  bill  is  not  received  within  three 
weeks  or  if  an  adjustment  should  be  made  to  the  bill,  the  student  should  contact  the 
student  finance  office  so  that  payment  can  be  made  by  the  30  day  deadline.  Subsequent 
failure  to  pay  in  full  will  result  in  the  assessment  of  additional  penalty  fees  at  the 
university '  s  discretion.  Students  who  have  not  satisfied  all  financial  obhgations  have  not 
officially  completed  registration  and  are  subject  to  dismissal.  Students  whose  checks  are 
returned  NSF  also  are  subject  to  dismissal. 

Loyola  will  withhold  statements  of  honorable  dismissal,  grade  reports,  transcripts, 
the  diploma,  and  all  other  reports  or  materials  until  all  indebtedness  to  the  university  has 
been  paid  or  until  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  vice  president  for 
business  and  finance.  No  one  will  be  allowed  to  enroll  for  subsequent  semesters  as  long 
as  prior  financial  indebtedness  has  not  been  satisfied.  It  is  also  the  policy  of  Loyola  to 
withhold  transcripts,  registration  and  diplomas  on  any  student  who  has  defaulted  on  a 
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Guaranteed  Student  Loan,  Stafford  Loan,  Perkins  Loan,  NDSL  or  other  student  loan.  In 
the  event  that  the  delinquent  account  is  placed  with  an  outside  agency  for  collection,  all 
collection  costs,  attorney  fees  and  court  costs  incurred  will  be  passed  on  to  the  student. 

EMPLOYER  TUITION  REIMBURSEMENT  PROGRAM 

For  City  College  and  evening  business  working  students  with  employer  reimburse- 
ment plans,  the  university  will  defer  payment  on  90%  of  tuition  and  regular  fees.  To 
become  eligible  for  this  deferment,  the  student  must  submit  to  the  dean's  office  a  copy 
of  the  employer's  reimbursement  policy  and  each  semester  submit  verification  on 
company  letterhead  of  the  student's  eligibility  in  the  plan.  Also  within  the  30-day 
deadline,  a  promissory  note  and  information  release  must  be  executed  in  the  dean's 
office,  and  10%  of  tuition  and  regular  fees  plus  any  other  charges  must  be  paid  in  the 
bursar's  office. 

Final  grade  reports  will  be  released  to  the  student  and  payment  in  full  will  be 
required  thirty  days  after  grades  are  due  in  the  dean's  office.  Other  reports,  such  as 
transcripts  and  diplomas,  are  withheld  until  the  final  payment  is  received. 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Although  Loyola  has  no  monthly  payment  plan  of  its  own,  students  may  subscribe 
to  one  of  two  plans  offered  by  outside  companies. 

Academic  Management  Services  and  Tuition  Management  Systems  offer  families 
several  Monthly  Payment  Options  to  help  make  education  expenses  more  affordable. 
The  Interest-Free  Monthly  Payment  Option  enables  families  to  spread  all  or  part  of  the 
annual  tuition,  fees  and  room  charges  over  equal,  monthly  payments.  There  are  no 
interest  charges,  only  a  small  annual  fee.  This  plan  includes  life  insurance  protection 
covering  the  unpaid  balance  at  no  additional  cost.  Additionally,  Low-Interest  Monthly 
Payment  Options,  including  an  unsecured  loan  and  a  home  equity  credit  line  are  also 
available.  Please  contact  the  Student  Finance  Office  at  (504)  865-3337  for  more 
information  on  these  programs. 

REFUND  POLICY 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  a  course  before  the  end  of  the  term  may  be  entitled 
to  a  refund  of  a  percentage  of  the  tuition  charged  for  that  course.  The  University's  general 
policy  on  refunds  is  described  below.  Federal  statute  requires  an  alternate  calculation  for 
recipients  of  federal  Title  IV  financial  assistance,  and  it  is  described  as  well. 

TUITION  -  Full-time  students  who  withdraw  from  the  university  or  drop  to  part- 
time  status  or  part-time  students  who  drop  a  course(s)  may  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  all 
or  a  percentage  of  their  tuition.  Students  who  withdraw  must  return  a  completed 
withdrawal  form  to  the  Office  of  Student  Records.  Mere  cessation  of  attendance  does  not 
constitute  withdrawal.  The  date  of  receipt  of  the  withdrawal  notice  by  the  registrar  will 
determine  the  amount  of  tuition  refund.  Refunds  are  a  percentage  of  the  tuition  payable 
in  the  semester  in  which  the  student  withdraws,  not  a  percentage  of  the  total  amount 
billed.  Only  tuition  is  refundable.  No  refunds  are  made  when  a  student  is  suspended  or 
dismissed  for  academic,  disciplinary  or  financial  reasons.  Tuition  refunds  are  made  for 
the  fall  and  spring  semesters  on  the  following  basis: 

1.  If  formal  notice  is  received  within  one  week  after  the  beginning  of  the 
semester,  a  refund  of  100  percent  of  tuition  is  made. 

2.  If  formal  notice  is  received  within  three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the 
semester,  a  refund  of  75  percent  of  tuition  is  made. 

3.  If  formal  notice  is  received  within  five  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the 
semester,  a  refund  of  50  percent  of  tuition  is  made. 
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4.  If  formal  notice  is  received  within  seven  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the 
semester,  a  refund  of  25  percent  of  tuition  is  made. 

5.  No  refunds  are  allowed  after  the  seventh  week  of  classes. 

Student  forced  to  withdraw  for  medical  reasons  should  consult  the  Academic 
Regulations  section  of  this  bulletin  for  the  university's  poHcy  on  medical  withdrawals. 

ROOM  -  Students  who  withdraw  from  the  university  are  not  entitled  to  any  refund 
on  the  cost  of  their  rooms. 

MEALS  -  Students  who  withdraw  from  the  university  may  receive  a  refund  on  the 
meal  plan,  prorated  to  the  date  of  withdrawal.  These  refunds  must  be  approved  by  the 
university  food  service. 

ALTERNATE  REFUND  CALCULATION  FOR  FEDERAL  AID  RECIPIENTS 

The  Federal  Refund  Policy  applies  to  recipients  of  Title  IV  financial  aid  who 
withdraw  from  all  courses  during  a  term,  are  suspended,  or  are  dismissed;  it  does  not 
apply  to  students  who  merely  reduce  enrollment.  The  Federal  Refund  Policy  applies  to 
all  institutional  charges  for  tuition,  fees  and  campus  housing,  and  requires  that  aid 
recipient  is  entitled  to  the  larger  of  the  institution's  traditional  refund  or  applicable 
federal  alternate  refund  calculations.  The  law  also  provides  that  the  refunded  amount  be 
used  to  reduce  federal  and  other  assistance  received  before  being  provided  to  the  student. 

Federal  aid  recipients  who  are  enrolled  at  Loyola  for  the  first  time  (during  the  initial 
term  of  class  attendance)  and  who  withdraw  before  60%  of  the  term  has  expired,  may  be 
entitled  to  a  statutory  pro  rata  refund  of  charges  —  a  refund  based  on  the  ratio  of  the 
remaining  weeks  in  the  term  divided  by  the  total  weeks  in  the  term. 

Other  Federal  aid  recipients  may  be  entitled  to  2i  federal  refund  if  they  withdraw 
from  the  University,  as  follows:  100%  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  class,  90%  during  the 
first  10%  of  the  term,  50%  during  the  first  25%  of  the  term,  25%  during  the  first  50%  of 
the  term. 

Additional  information  on  the  calculation  of  refunds  (with  examples)  and  the 
manner  in  which  refunds  will  be  applied  against  financial  assistance  received,  may  be 
obtained  in  the  Student  Finance  Office  or  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 


OVERPAYMENTS/EXCESS  AID 

If  a  credit  exists  on  a  student  account  due  to  an  overpayment,  withdrawal  or  excess 
financial  aid,  a  refund  may  be  issued  to  the  student  upon  request.  If  the  student  paid  any 
portion  of  the  bill  by  credit  card,  the  refund  will  be  issued  to  the  credit  card  company  for 
the  appropriate  amount.  If  the  student  paid  any  portion  of  the  bill  by  personal  check,  a 
refund  may  be  issued  after  the  personal  check  clears.  Please  refer  to  the  tuition  refund 
schedule  above.  Any  form  of  Financial  Aid  (loans,  grants,  or  scholarships)  will  be  the 
priority  form  of  payment  to  the  tuifion  account.  If  a  credit  results  from  a  combination  of 
financial  aid  and  a  credit  card  payment,  the  credit  card  will  be  refunded. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

The  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Financial  Aid  provides  information  for  and 
administers  all  aid  programs  on  campus.  For  more  complete  information,  please  contact 
that  office  at  (504)  865-3231. 

Loyola's  scholarship  and  financial  aid  poHcy  is  to  balance  recognifion  of  the 
superior  student  and  necessary  assistance  to  the  needy.  In  instances  where  need  is 
indicated,  Loyola  will  try  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  allow  the  student  to  attend 
Loyola.  In  instances  where  there  is  little  or  no  need  demonstrated,  Loyola  will  still 
attempt  to  reward  academic  achievement  with  appropriate  scholarship  awards. 
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TYPES  OF  ASSISTANCE 

ACADEMIC  SCHOLARSHIPS  —  A  scholarship  is  a  commitment  from  Loyola 
that  a  portion  of  the  tuition  cost  for  an  academic  period  will  be  covered  by  gift  aid.  The 
scholarships  are  awarded  to  outstanding  students  with  superior  academic  records  and 
national  test  scores.  Preference  is  given  to  new  freshmen  and  only  rarely  are  scholarships 
given  to  transfer  students.  Students  already  attending  Loyola  cannot  receive  scholarship 
assistance  except  to  renew  a  prior  year  award.  Loyola  may  consider  that  gift  aid  from 
other  sources  satisfies  all  or  part  of  a  student's  scholarship  eligibility. 

OTHER  GIFT  AID  —  Grants-in-aid  that  do  not  have  to  be  repaid  may  be  available 
to  students  who  can  demonstrate  substantial  financial  need.  Some  grants  are  not  available 
to  students  who  have  already  earned  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

CAMPUS  JOBS  —  Both  the  federal  government  and  Loyola  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  students  who  can  demonstrate  financial  need  and  who  want  to  work  on 
campus. 

LOANS  —  Long-term,  low-interest  loans  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to 
borrow  a  part  of  the  costs  of  education.  The  loans  must  be  repaid  when  you  are  no  longer 
enrolled  "at  least  half  time"  at  an  approved  school.  Borrowers  must  be  able  to  demon- 
strate financial  need.  Loans  with  higher  interest  rates  and  less  attractive  repayment 
conditions  are  also  available  to  students  and  parents  on  a  non-need  basis. 

MAKING  APPLICATION 

If  you  want  to  apply  for  financial  aid,  you  must  submit  a  financial  statement  and 
Need  Analysis  Report  (NAR)  through  the  agency  selected  by  Loyola  for  that  year. 

A  new  student's  financial  aid  file  cannot  be  evaluated  until  the  student  is  admitted 
and  the  NAR  has  been  received  at  Loyola.  A  continuing  student's  file  can  be  evaluated 
when  the  NAR  is  received  at  Loyola.  You  may  expect  a  response  from  Loyola  to  your 
request  for  financial  assistance  within  two  weeks. 

Documentation  to  verify  accuracy  of  application  data  is  frequently  required  for 
federal  programs.  Requests  for  such  information  will  be  addressed  to  the  applicant  as  the 
need  arises. 

You  are  urged  to  apply  early  and  to  supply  all  documentation  well  in  advance  of  the 
beginning  of  the  enrollment  period.  Offers  which  can  be  made  before  June  1  are 
considered  timely  and  should  meet  as  much  of  full  need  as  funding  permits;  later 
applicafions  will  be  subject  to  fund  availability. 

WHAT  AID  DOES  ONE  APPLY  FOR? 

There  is  no  need  to  apply  for  any  specific  kind  of  scholarship  or  financial  aid.  In  fact, 
application  for  a  specific  kind  of  assistance  is  discouraged  with  two  excepfions.  They  are 
1)  Pell  Grants  and  2)  music  scholarships. 

For  the  Pell  Grant,  application  is  made  by  checking  a  box  on  the  NAR. 

Scholarships  in  music  are  awarded  directly  by  the  College  of  Music.  These 
scholarships  are  given  for  ability,  need  and  talent.  Application  should  be  made  directly 
to  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Music. 

Oftentimes  an  award  will  include  a  combination  of  the  four  different  kinds  of 
financial  aid  —  scholarships,  grants,  loans  and  jobs.  This  combination  may  vary 
according  to  the  applicant' s  eligibility  for  certain  types  of  funds  as  well  as  the  availability 
of  funds. 
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HOW  MUCH  CAN  ONE  EXPECT? 

How  much  one  receives  depends  upon  a  person's  need.  Need  is  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  education  and  what  you  and  your  family  should  be  able  to  pay.  Loyola 
bases  the  student/family  contribution  upon  information  provided  on  the  NAR. 

MAKING  SATISFACTORY  ACADEMIC  PROGRESS 

Students  receiving  scholarships  and/or  other  financial  assistance  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  make  normal  progress  toward  graduation  and  completion  of  their  program  of 
study.  Recipients  of  assistance  who  habitually  withdraw  from  classes  or  who  habitually 
receive  grades  which  show  the  course  work  was  not  completed  may  be  judged  as  not 
making  progress. 

Recipients  who  are  in  danger  of  losing  financial  aid  eligibility  for  failure  to  make 
progress  are  normally  warned  in  writing  of  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  order  to  maintain 
progress.  Recipients  who  fail  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  warning  will  lose  the  right  to 
participate  in  all  financial  aid  programs  until  such  time  as  they  will  have  demonstrated, 
at  their  own  expense,  that  they  are  capable  of  completing  their  course  of  study  in  an 
orderly  manner.  Additional  information  is  available  on  request  in  the  Scholarship  and 
Financial  Aid  Office,  Marquette  Hall,  Room  1 10. 

Federal  regulafions  now  also  require  that  all  recipients  of  federal  assistance  who 
have  completed  two  years  of  study  have  a  grade  point  average  that  will  permit  them  to 
graduate.  Students  beyond  the  second  year  whose  average  is  below  this  level  must  be 
denied  access  to  all  federal  aid  programs  undl  the  required  grade  point  average  has  been 
regained. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  REGULATIONS 

Students  are  responsible  for  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  university  and 
should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  provisions  of  this  bulletin  distributed  by  the 
Office  of  Admissions,  the  Registration  Schedules  distributed  by  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar,  the  Student  Handbook  distributed  by  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  posted 
official  notices  and  official  instructions  given  to  students. 

The  university  reserves  the  right  to  clarify  and  change  its  regulations  in  the  course 
of  the  student's  enrollment.  Faculty  advisors,  deans  and  associate  deans  are  available  to 
assist  students  regarding  compliance  with  current  regulations.  However,  it  is  ultimately 
the  student's  responsibility  to  comply  with  the  regulations  and  completion  of 
requirements  for  his  or  her  chosen  program  of  study. 

Upon  enrollment,  the  student  and  the  parents  or  guardians  of  a  dependent  student 
agree  that  the  student  will  be  governed  by  the  university  regulations  and  will  abide  by 
decisions  made  by  proper  authorities  of  the  university  regarding  the  individual  student. 

FACULTY  ADVISING 

All  students  are  advised  by  faculty  members.  Faculty  are  usually  assigned  to  advise 
students  who  have  indicated  an  interest  in  their  particular  field  of  specialization.  Students 
may  obtain  the  names  of  assigned  faculty  advisors  from  the  office  of  the  dean  of  their 
college. 

Faculty  advisors  are  available  to  students  throughout  the  academic  year,  but  their 
role  is  especially  important  during  the  orientation  and  registration  periods.  Advisors  will 
help  students  plan  their  program,  and  explore  career  alternatives  and  aid  in  any  academic 
problems.  Faculty  advisors  will  also  ensure  that  the  undergraduate  academic  experience 
is  as  valuable  as  possible  by  assisting  students  in  the  sequencing  of  their  course  work. 
Students  should  be  aware,  however,  that  knowledge  of  and  adherence  to  regula- 
tions of  Loyola,  both  academic  and  otherwise,  are  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the 
student. 

LSTAR — (Loyola  Student  Telephone- Assisted  Registration) 

Early  registration,  registration,  late  registration  and  drop/add  are  conducted  by 
LSTAR.  Actual  dates  and  times  are  listed  in  the  early  registration  and  registration 
booklets.  By  registering  through  LSTAR,  the  student's  registration  is  automatically 
confirmed  and  he  or  she  will  be  billed  accordingly.  At  the  end  of  early  registration  and, 
again  after  drop/add,  students  are  mailed  a  program  notice  which  verifies  their  registered 
courses. 

Disabled  students  who  notify  the  registrar's  office  will  be  assisted  in  their  registra- 
tion by  a  staff  member. 

EARLY  REGISTRATION 

Only  currently  enrolled  students  may  participate  in  early  registration  for  the 
subsequent  term.  Graduating  students  and  transient  students  are  not  eligible.  Early 
registration  is  conducted  in  November  and  April. 

If  a  student  decides  not  to  return  to  the  university  in  the  semester  for  which  he  or  she 
early  registered,  the  student  must  officially  withdraw  before  the  semester  begins.  (See 
Withdrawal  from  the  University.)  Students  with  financial  obligations  to  the  university 
are  subject  to  having  their  early  registration  cancelled  according  to  the  promissory  note 
signed  with  the  Office  of  Student  Finance. 
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REGISTRATION 

Registration  is  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  new  students  and  for  students 
enrolled  in  the  previous  term  who  did  not  participate  in  early  registration.  Students  who 
registered  early  may  drop  or  add  at  registration.  No  drop/add  fees  will  be  assessed  during 
registration. 

Those  admitted  as  transient  students  must  complete  their  credentials  during  the  term 
of  their  first  admission  and  thus  must  be  readmitted  for  the  next  term  as  non-degree- 
seeking  students  or  degree-seeking  students  in  order  to  continue  their  enrollment. 
Students  with  financial  obligations  to  the  university  may  not  register  until  such  obliga- 
tions have  been  satisfied. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

Late  registration  is  normally  held  for  two  days  after  the  designated  registration 
period.  A  late  registration  fee  is  assessed,  and  a  student  may  be  required  to  pay  tuition 
in  full.  Students  with  financial  obligations  to  the  university  may  not  register  until  such 
obligations  have  been  satisfied. 

DROP/ADD  PERIOD 

After  late  registration,  a  $5  fee  is  charged  for  each  drop  or  add  transaction.  Because 
of  external  and  internal  reportings  on  enrollments,  deadlines  for  drop/add  activity  must 
be  strictly  enforced.  A  dropped  course  is  removed  from  the  student's  record. 

Registration  for  the  audit  grading  option  may  be  selected  by  students  during  any 
registration  activity  or  the  drop/add  period  and  may  not  be  changed  at  a  later  date. 
Students  are  referred  to  early  registration  and  registration  booklets  which  contain  specific 
instructions  regarding  this  selection  and  other  special  registration  procedures. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  COURSES 

Up  to  one  week  following  the  mailing  of  the  midterm  grade  reports,  students  may 
receive  from  the  Registrar  an  administrative  withdrawal  from  a  course.  Students  receive 
a  W  in  the  course,  and  the  transaction  requires  the  advisor's  and  instructor's  signatures. 
Students  who  stopped  attending  but  did  not  officially  withdraw  will  receive  a  grade  of  F. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY 

To  withdraw  officially  from  the  university  a  student  must: 

1 .  Obtain  a  withdrawal  form  from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

2.  Obtain  signatures  of  the  designated  officials  on  the  withdrawal  form. 

3.  Resident  students  must  also  obtain  clearance  from  the  Office  of  Residential  Life. 

4.  Students  should  consult  the  official  university  calendar  for  the  tuition  refund 
schedule. 

Withdrawal  is  not  complete  or  official  until  all  signatures  have  been  obtained  and 
the  registrar's  copy  is  returned  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

Those  students  who  withdraw  officially  from  the  university  prior  to  the  last  day  for 
dropping  courses  as  recorded  in  the  academic  calendar  will  have  the  courses  removed 
from  their  records.  Students  withdrawing  from  the  university  after  the  drop  period  but 
in  the  withdrawal  period  will  receive  Ws. 

Students  who  have  not  been  enrolled  at  the  university  for  a  period  of  two  semesters 
or  more  must  follow  the  degree  requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  of  their  reentry. 
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MEDICAL  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY 

A  student  will  be  granted  a  medical  withdrawal  from  the  university  within  the 
semester  the  student  is  incapacitated,  providing  that  detailed  written  documentation  is 
provided  by  the  student's  health  care  professional  to  the  associate  vice  president  for 
student  affairs,  who  will  make  a  final  recommendation  to  the  vice  president  for  student 
affairs. 

Any  student  receiving  a  medical  withdrawal  during  the  semester  may  be  required 
to  remain  out  of  class  the  succeeding  semester.  (This  decision  will  be  based  on 
seriousness  of  illness  and  time  of  withdrawal.)  Medical  withdrawals  must  be  made 
within  the  semester  being  requested  (during  illness).  The  associate  vice  president  for 
student  affairs  will  decide  the  appropriate  refund,  if  any. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Students  enrolled  in  one  term  may  apply  to  their  dean  for  a  leave  of  absence  for 
either  the  next  term  or  academic  year  and  process  a  leave  of  absence  form  in  the 
registrar's  office.  Students  returning  from  a  leave  of  absence  are  subject  to  the  policies 
of  the  bulletin  under  which  they  were  originally  admitted. 

A  leave  of  absence  is  not  granted  to  a  student  transferring  to  another  university. 

GRADING 

Each  instructor  has  the  option  of  using  a  grading  method  within  each  course  that  best 
meets  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  subject.  However,  all  grades  are  translated  by 
instructors  into  the  following  grades: 

A      Excellent.  This  grade  is  assigned  4  quahty  points  per  semester  hour. 

B+    Good.  This  grade  is  assigned  3.5  quality  points  per  semester  hour. 

B      Good.  This  grade  is  assigned  3  quality  points  per  semester  hour. 

C+   Average.  This  grade  is  assigned  2.5  quality  points  per  semester  hour. 

C      Average.  This  grade  is  assigned  2  quality  points  per  semester  hour. 

D+   Minimally  Passing.  This  grade  is  assigned  1 .5  quality  points  per  semester  hour. 

D      Minimally  Passing.  This  grade  is  assigned  1  quality  point  per  semester  hour. 

F      Failure  or  failure  to  withdraw.  No  quality  points  are  assigned. 

I  Incomplete.  This  grade  is  to  be  assigned  only  when  the  instructor  has  been 
presented  with  serious  and  compelling  reasons  why  the  student  should  be 
allowed  to  complete  the  course  at  a  later  date.  These  reasons  are  customarily 
medical.  The  I  grade  is  not  an  automatic  extension.  An  I  grade  which  has  not 
been  made  up  by  the  sixth  week  of  the  subsequent  term,  excluding  summer 
terms,  will  be  changed  automatically  to  F. 

P  Pass.  Pass/fail  grades  are  available  only  in  courses  designated  as  pass/fail. 
Grades  of  P  are  not  counted  toward  quality  points  and  quality  hours. 

W  Withdrawal.  Indicates  that  the  student  withdrew  by  the  10th  week  of  class  in 
the  Registrar's  Office.  No  credit  is  awarded. 

AU  Audit. 

AI    Audit  Incomplete. 

AP  Advanced  Placement. 

IP  In  Progress.  (To  be  awarded  only  with  the  registrar's  permission  in  courses  that 
span  more  than  one  term.) 

The  use  of  certain  other  administrative  notations  on  student  grade  reports  is 
explained  in  those  reports.  Averages  are  computed  only  on  the  basis  of  letter  grades  A 
through  F. 
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GRADE  POINT  AVERAGES 

A  student' s  grade  point  average  is  based  on  credit  hours,  grading  method  (pass/fail, 
etc.),  grade  awarded  and  quality  points.  The  following  definitions  apply. 

QUALITY  HOURS  are  the  units  upon  which  a  student's  grade  point  average  is 
calculated.  They  differ  from  earned  hours  because  quahty  hours  do  not  include  the  pass 
grade  and  do  include  failed  courses. 

LOYOLA  EARNED  HOURS  are  the  credit  hours  earned  while  taking  courses  at 
Loyola. 

TOTAL  EARNED  HOURS  are  the  credit  hours  earned  while  taking  courses  at 
Loyola  as  well  as  the  hours  awarded  for  transfer  work  toward  a  student's  degree. 

QUALITY  POINTS  are  calculated  by  multiplying  the  quality  points  associated 
with  a  grade  (A=4,  etc.)  by  the  quality  hours.  (A  3-credit-hour  course  with  a  grade  of  A 
will  result  in  12  quality  points.) 

GRADE  POINT  AVERAGES  are  calculated  by  dividing  the  total  quality  points  by 
the  total  quality  hours. 

CUMULATIVE  GRADE  POINT  AVERAGES  include  only  the  course  work  taken 
at  Loyola. 

GRADE  REPORTS 

A  report  of  the  grades  made  by  a  student  in  his  or  her  scheduled  courses  is  sent  to 
the  student  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Grades  may  be  released  to  parents  or  guardians 
if  the  student  certifies  that  he  or  she  is  claimed  as  a  dependent  for  federal  income  tax 
purposes.  This  certification  must  be  made  each  semester  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Loyola's  grade  reports  Hst  the  courses,  grades,  Loyola  grade  point  averages  (both 
cumulative  and  semester)  and  the  total  earned  hours.  Discrepancies  must  be  appealed  in 
writing  to  the  registrar's  office  within  30  days  of  the  last  examination.  Grade  reports  are 
withheld  until  all  financial  indebtedness  to  the  university  is  satisfied. 

CHANGE  OF  GRADE 

An  instructor  may  change  a  grade  previously  assigned  by  processing  an  official 
change  of  grade  form  in  the  registrar's  office.  The  instructor  must  request  the  grade 
change  form,  cite  the  reason  for  changing  the  grade,  and  obtain  the  approval  of  the  dean 
under  whose  jurisdiction  the  course  was  offered. 

GRADE  APPEALS 

The  student  has  a  right  to  the  grade  he  or  she  has  earned,  the  right  to  know  the 
grading  system  of  the  instructor  and  the  right  to  know  grades  as  they  are  given  during  the 
semester.  The  grading  system  should  be  included  in  the  course  syllabus. 

If  the  student  feels  that  he  or  she  is  not  being  graded  justly,  the  student  should  first 
consult  the  instructor.  If  this  consultation  proves  unsatisfactory,  the  student  should  then 
consult  the  department  chairperson.  If  the  student  still  feels  that  the  problem  has  not  been 
resolved,  he  or  she  should  consult  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  course  is  offered 
to  request  a  committee  hearing. 

The  student  has  the  right  to  appeal  a  given  grade  to  the  dean  up  to  30  days  after  the 
beginning  of  the  subsequent  semester,  excluding  summers.  It  may  happen,  however,  that 
a  hearing  may  not  be  able  to  be  scheduled  until  after  that  time.  Until  the  grade  is  finally 
determined,  the  student's  academic  standing  and  all  related  rights  and  privileges  are 
based  on  the  grade  as  originally  assigned. 
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The  student  shall  collect  and  present  any  evidence  (tests,  papers,  laboratory  reports, 
etc.)  to  the  dean.  The  dean  may  appoint  a  committee  composed  of  the  dean  or  the  dean's 
designated  representative,  two  faculty  members,  who,  if  possible,  should  be  familiar  with 
the  course,  and  one  student  who  has  taken  the  course,  if  possible.  The  dean  or  the  dean's 
designated  representative  will  serve  as  the  nonvoting  chairperson  of  the  committee. 

The  student  and  instructor  are  to  be  apprised  of  the  composition  of  the  committee,  and 
the  dean  should  honor  any  reasonable  objection  either  might  have  to  appointed  members. 
Both  the  student  and  the  instructor  have  the  right  to  present  their  position  in  person  to  the 
committee.  The  burden  of  proof  will  be  on  the  student.  The  decision  of  the  committee  is 
final,  and  the  grade  it  decides  upon  becomes  the  official  grade  for  the  course. 

If  the  dean  denies  a  student  a  committee  hearing,  the  student  may  appeal  to  the  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs.  The  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  may  convene  a 
committee  composed  of  himself  or  herself  or  a  representative,  two  faculty  members  (who 
should,  if  possible,  be  familiar  with  the  course),  and  one  student  from  the  college  in  which 
the  course  is  offered  and  who  has  taken  the  course.  Both  the  student  and  the  instructor  are 
to  be  apprised  of  the  composition  of  the  committee,  and  the  vice  president  for  academic 
affairs  should  honor  any  reasonable  objection  which  either  might  have  to  appointed 
members.  Both  the  student  and  the  instructor  have  the  right  to  present  their  position  in 
person  to  the  committee.  The  decision  of  the  committee  is  final,  and  the  grade  it  decides 
upon  becomes  the  official  grade  for  the  course. 

Loyola  students  enrolled  in  courses  at  other  institutions  will  be  subject  to  the  grade 
appeal  policy  at  that  institution. 

ACADEMIC  ACTIONS 
Probation,  Exclusion  and  Dismissal 

An  undergraduate  student  whose  Loyola  cumulative  grade  point  average  falls 
below  2.0  will  be  placed  on  academic  probation.  In  the  subsequent  semester,  the  student 
will  be  required  to  make  substantial  progress  toward  a  Loyola  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  at  least  2.0.  Under  normal  circumstances,  substantial  progress  is  defined  as 
removal  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  existing  quality  point  deficiency,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  deficiency  to  be  removed  in  the  following  term.  Failure  to  make  substanfial 
progress  during  the  probationary  period  may  result  in  the  student's  exclusion  from  the 
university  for  a  minimum  of  one  or  two  semesters.  A  student  is  removed  from  probation 
upon  achieving  a  Loyola  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.0  and  upon 
fulfilling  any  other  probation  conditions  required  by  the  college. 

An  undergraduate  transfer  student  who  is  admitted  on  probation  will  be  required  to 
make  substantial  academic  progress  and  to  meet  specific  minimum/maximum  credit 
hour  requirements  established  by  the  college.  Failure  to  do  so  during  the  first  semester 
at  Loyola  may  result  in  academic  exclusion  from  the  university  for  a  minimum  of  one  or 
two  semesters.  A  transfer  student  is  removed  from  probation  upon  fulfilling  probation 
conditions  required  by  the  student's  college. 

Students  wishing  to  return  to  the  university  after  the  period  of  exclusion  must  apply 
for  readmission.  Readmission  in  such  cases  is  not  automatic  and  is  decided  by  the  dean 
of  the  student' s  college.  A  mandatory  part  of  the  readmission  process  is  an  interview  with 
the  associate  dean,  who  will,  if  the  student  is  readmitted,  develop  a  contract  with  the 
student  for  the  appropriate  curriculum  and  required  progress.  Students  who  reside  out  of 
state  may  subsfitute  a  letter  to  the  associate  dean  in  lieu  of  the  interview. 

Students  from  Loyola  who  have  been  excluded  are  not  allowed  to  take  course  work 
elsewhere.  If  they  violate  this  restriction,  the  transcript  may  be  requested  but  credit  will 
not  be  given  for  the  course  work  nor  will  the  grade  point  average  be  used  to  accept  or 
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reject  a  student  who  wishes  to  reenter  Loyola.  Course  work  taken  after  the  period  of  the 
exclusion  will  be  evaluated.  However,  the  student  is  advised  to  follow  the  procedures  for 
taking  courses  elsewhere  as  stated  in  this  bulletin. 

All  students  who  have  previously  been  excluded  from  the  university  and  have  been 
readmitted  on  probation  will  be  required  to  make  progress  as  established  upon  reentry 
by  the  associate  dean  of  the  student's  college.  Failure  to  do  so  may  result  in  the  student 
being  dismissed  indefinitely  from  the  university.  For  readmission  after  dismissal,  refer 
to  the  Special  Evaluation  section  of  the  Admissions  chapter  of  this  bulletin. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester,  students  will  be  notified  by  mail  by  their  deans  of  any 
academic  actions.  Academic  probation  is  determined  solely  by  the  student's  grade  point 
average.  Academic  actions  which  result  from  the  student's  inability  to  remove  himself 
or  herself  from  academic  probation  are  made  on  an  individual  basis.  Academic  actions 
may  be  appealed  to  the  dean  of  the  student's  college.  In  the  spring  of  1979,  the  university 
ceased  indicating  a  probationary  status  on  a  student's  transcript;  however,  the  following 
academic  actions  do  appear  on  the  student's  transcript:  "academic  exclusion  for  a 
minimum  of  one  semester,"  "academic  exclusion  for  a  minimum  of  one  year,"  or 
"academic  dismissal  indefinitely." 

Students  may  not  graduate  while  on  academic  probation. 

Dean's  List 

An  undergraduate  student  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of 
Business  Administration  or  College  of  Music  who  earns  12  quality  hours  or  an 
undergraduate  student  enrolled  in  City  College  or  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion as  an  evening  student  who  earns  nine  quality  hours  may  be  placed  on  the  Dean' s  List. 
To  be  eligible  for  this  distinction,  the  student  must  have  earned  a  3.5  grade  point  average 
with  no  I  or  blank  grades.  Students  who  are  placed  on  the  Dean's  List  will  have  this 
distinction  indicated  on  their  transcript  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

CAREERS 

Students  may  have  an  undergraduate,  graduate,  joint  graduate/professional  and/or 
professional  career  at  Loyola  University.  Each  career  has  its  own  grade  point  average, 
which  will  not  reflect  courses  taken  that  are  at  a  level  different  from  a  student's  career 
at  that  time.  Therefore,  for  students  who  receive  a  bachelor's  degree  and  return  to  take 
undergraduate  courses  as  a  graduate  student,  their  grade  point  average  at  the  time  of  the 
awarding  of  the  undergraduate  degree  will  not  be  affected  by  this  later  course  work.  In 
addition,  the  graduate  grade  point  average  will  not  include  quality  points  for  undergradu- 
ate courses. 

MAJOR 

Students  indicate  an  interest  in  a  program  of  study  during  the  initial  admission  process 
which  enables  the  student  to  be  advised  properly  concerning  a  course  of  study.  Students 
may  change  majors  by  filing  the  appropriate  change  of  major  form  with  their  college. 
Should  the  university  in  the  orderly  review  of  its  curriculum  decide  to  discontinue  a  major, 
the  courses  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  major  will  be  offered  in  a  two-year  period. 

CHANGE  OF  COLLEGE  OR  MAJOR 

Students  may  petition  to  change  their  college  or  major.  Students  who  change  their 
majors  must  follow  the  academic  program  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  change.  Students 
who  withdraw  from  the  university  or  who  leave  the  university  without  withdrawing  and 
do  not  return  within  two  semesters  must  follow  the  academic  program  current  at  the  time 
of  their  reentry. 
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DOUBLE  MAJOR  AND  MINOR 

Students  are  allowed  to  pursue  two  majors  simultaneously  by  petitioning  their  dean 
and  establishing  one  as  the  major  and  the  other  as  the  second  major.  Students  may  also 
pursue  a  minor.  The  dean  and  advisor  will  establish  requirements  based  on  the  current 
bulletin. 

SECOND  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

A  student  who  has  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  may  apply  for  a  second  degree  only 
if  the  second  degree  is  different  from  the  first  degree.  Ordinarily,  a  second  degree  at  the 
undergraduate  level  is  discouraged,  and  a  graduate  degree  is  encouraged. 

However,  in  rare  instances,  two  baccalaureate  degrees  may  be  appropriate  to  a 
student's  educational  goals.  Students  who  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  Loyola 
University  or  any  other  accredited  institution  may  earn  a  second  bachelor's  degree  from 
Loyola  if  they  meet  the  following  conditions: 

1 .  Have  the  approval  of  and  work  out  program  details  with  the  dean  of  the  college 
involved; 

2.  Complete  at  Loyola  a  minimum  of  30  additional  semester  hours  beyond  the 
first  degree,  at  least  15  hours  of  which  must  be  in  the  second  degree's  major; 

3.  Complete  all  requirements  for  the  second  degree  not  covered  by  the  first  degree 
program; 

4.  Meet  all  quality  point  and  grade  requirements  set  by  the  college,  including  the 
college's  common  curriculum  requirements. 

Students  should  be  aware  that  financial  aid  opportunities  for  those  seeking  a  second 
baccalaureate  degree  are  limited. 

CLASSIFICATION 

DEGREE-SEEKING  STUDENTS  are  formally  admitted  to  pursue  a  degree  pro- 
gram. Degree-seeking  students  are  classified  as  follows: 

Freshmen — 0-24  total  earned  hours 

Sophomores — 25-55  total  earned  hours 

Juniors — 56-89  total  earned  hours 

Seniors — 90  or  more  total  earned  hours  - 

Failure  to  attend  any  term  without  applying  for  a  leave  of  absence  requires 
reapplication  and  readmission  to  the  university. 

Classifications  are  determined  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  based  upon  the 
credentials  and  application  submitted  by  the  student. 

Classifications  may  be  changed  in  a  student' s  first  term  by  the  admissions  office  up 
to  November  1  in  the  fall  semester,  March  1  in  the  spring  semester,  and  two  weeks  after 
the  summer  session  registration. 

NON-DEGREE-SEEKING  STUDENTS  are  admitted  with  official  credentials  but 
do  not  wish  to  pursue  a  particular  degree  program.  Students  admitted  as  non-degree- 
seeking  must  enroll  in  consecutive  terms  or  apply  for  a  leave  of  absence  in  order  to 
maintain  their  status.  Failure  to  follow  these  procedures  will  require  an  application  for 
readmission.  Course  work  taken  while  a  non-degree-seeking  student  is  subject  to 
evaluation  in  terms  of  applicability  toward  a  degree.  There  are  limitations  on  financial 
aid  available  to  non-degree-seeking  students. 

TRANSIENT  STUDENTS  are  admitted  for  one  semester  without  official  creden- 
tials. If  they  wish  to  continue  their  enrollment,  those  who  enroll  as  transient  students 
must  apply  for  admission  as  non-degree-seeking  students  or  as  degree-seeking  students 
by  submitting  official  credentials.  Transient  students  are  not  eligible  to  early  register. 
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Course  work  taken  while  a  transient  student  is  subject  to  evaluation  in  terms  of 
applicability  to  a  degree.  There  are  limitations  on  the  financial  aid  available  to  transient 
students. 

ACADEMIC  ENROLLMENT  STATUS 

Academic  Full-time — any  undergraduate  student  enrolled  for  12  or  more  credit 
hours. 

Academic  Full-time  Per  Summer  Session — any  undergraduate  student  enrolled 
for  six  or  more  credit  hours. 

Any  undergraduate  student  not  enrolled  full-time  is  considered  part-time.  Under- 
graduate students  must  have  their  dean's  permission  to  register  for  more  than  20  credit 
hours  in  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  or  six  credit  hours  per  summer  session. 

ATTENDANCE 

feach  instructor  must  announce  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  how  attendance  in 
class  will  affect  grading.  For  example,  the  instructor  may  judge  that  attendance  in  class 
is  imperative  and  demand  adherence  to  a  policy  that  a  student  is  liable  to  receive  an  F  at 
the  discretion  of  the  instructor  if  he  or  she  misses  15  percent  of  the  classes.  Attendance 
will  not  be  required  on  the  major  religious  holidays  of  any  faith. 

REPETITION  OF  COURSES 

If  a  student  repeats  a  course,  both  grades  are  used  to  compute  the  cumulative  grade 
point  average,  but  only  the  earned  hours  from  the  original  course  are  used  in  the 
calculation  of  Loyola  cumulative  earned  hours. 

Courses  that  may  be  taken  more  than  once  as  opposed  to  "repeated"  courses 
(Independent  Study,  Play  Production,  etc.)  will  carry  a  notation  identifying  all  repeated 
courses. 

Loyola's  policy  is  to  show  both  grades  in  repeated  courses,  and  the  student  receives 
no  additional  credit  hours  towards  graduation.  To  determine  academic  standing,  both 
grades  and  quality  hours  are  included. 

COMPOSITION  REQUIREMENTS 

All  entering  day-division  students,  freshmen  and  transfers  alike,  must  take  the 
English  composition  placement  examination.  No  student  may  schedule  a  composition 
course  without  having  taken  the  placement  examination.  All  new  students  are  tested 
during  orientation  and  placed  in  ENGL  A095  (Fundamentals  of  Grammar),  ENGL  A 1 00 
(Expository  Writing),  ENGL  A 105  (English  Comp.  for  International  Students  I),  ENGL 
A106  (English  Comp.  for  International  Students  II),  ENGL  T122  (Argumentative 
Writing)  or  are  given  credit  by  examination  (three  credits)  for  ENGL  Tl  22.  ENGL  Tl  22 
is  required  for  graduation. 

ENGL  A095  is  a  remedial  (non-college  level)  course;  credits  earned  in  ENGL  A095 
do  not  count  toward  the  total  needed  for  graduation.  Upon  successful  completion  of 
ENGL  A095,  the  student  must  schedule  and  pass  ENGL  A 1 00,  followed  by  ENGL  Tl  22. 
Some  students  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  directly  into  ENGL  T 122  on  the  basis  of  their 
work  in  ENGL  A095. 

ENGL  A 1 00,  ENGL  A 1 05  and  ENGL  A 1 06  are  college-level  courses;  credit  earned 
in  these  courses  is  used  as  general  elective  credit  toward  graduation.  After  successfully 
completing  ENGL  A 100  or  ENGL  A 105,  students  are  to  schedule  ENGL  T122.  Some 
international  students  are  required  to  complete  ENGL  A 106  before  ENGL  T122  is 
attempted. 
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While  Loyola  accepts  the  earned  hours  of  college-level  composition  work  as  part 
of  the  transfer  credit  evaluation,  transfer  students  are  required  to  demonstrate  compe- 
tency at  the  ENGL  T122  level  by  passing  the  above  mentioned  test.  Transfer  students 
who  pass  the  test  are  exempt  from  the  graduation  requirement  of  ENGL  T122.  Transfer 
students  who  place  into  ENGL  A095,  AlOO,  A105,  A106  or  T122  must  complete  the 
composition  courses  according  to  the  sequence  above.  In  such  cases,  Loyola  will  use  the 
transfer  college-level  composition  work  as  general  electives  toward  graduation  and  not 
as  repeated  courses. 

For  City  College  and  evening  business  students,  the  graduation  requirement  in 
composition  is  satisfied  by  Composition  CI  19.  For  information  on  the  testing  and 
placement  sequence,  please  refer  to  the  paragraphs  dealing  with  composition  in  the  City 
College  and  the  College  of  Business  Administration  sections  of  this  bulletin. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  enrolling  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  required  to  complete 
successfully  two  semesters  of  the  same  foreign  language  on  the  100-101  level  (Spanish, 
French,  Italian,  German,  Russian,  Latin  or  Greek).  Students  enrolling  in  Business 
Administration  (with  the  exception  of  International  Business)  or  Music  have  no  foreign 
language  requirement  but  may  elect  to  take  foreign  language  if  they  so  desire. 

Loyola  offers  placement  tests  in  the  following  languages:  Spanish,  French,  Italian, 
German,  Russian,  Latin  and  Greek.  No  credit  is  given  as  a  result  of  these  tests;  their 
purpose  is  placement  into  the  appropriate  level. 

FRESHMEN:  Students  who  have  knowledge  of  the  languages  Hsted  above  may  sit 
for  the  foreign  language  placement  test  to  determine  if  they  can  "place  out"  of  the  entire 
requirement  or  part  or  the  requirement,  or  to  determine  the  level  at  which  they  should 
begin  if  they  wish  to  continue  with  the  language  beyond  the  requirement.  Students  who 
"place  out"  of  the  entire  requirement  will  need  to  take  six  additional  hours  of  general 
electives  to  fulfill  graduation  requirements.  Those  who  "place  out"  of  part  of  the 
requirement  will  need  to  take  three  additional  hours  of  general  electives. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS:  Students  who  are  transferring  from  an  accredited 
institution  six  (6)  semester  hours  of  a  foreign  language  with  a  minimum  grade  of  C  will 
have  met  the  foreign  language  requirement  and  NEED  NOT  take  the  placement  test. 
Transfer  students  with  no  foreign  language  transfer  credit  may  take  the  exam  to 
determine  if  they  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  "place  out"  of  part  or  all  of  the 
requirement  or  to  determine  the  level  at  which  they  should  begin  if  they  wish  to  continue 
the  language  beyond  the  requirement.  This  later  group  will  need  to  take  additional 
general  elective  hours  as  explained  above. 

EXEMPTIONS:  Students  who  have  graduated  from  a  high  school  outside  of  the 
United  States  in  which  the  language  of  instruction  is  not  English  are  considered  "native 
speakers"  of  another  language  and  are  thus  exempt  from  the  foreign  language  require- 
ment. Also  exempt  from  the  foreign  language  requirement  are  students  who  place  into 
ENGL  A 105  or  A 106  (English  Composition  for  International  Students).  No  credit  will 
be  awarded  for  students  exempt  from  the  requirement;  they  will  need  to  complete  six 
additional  hours  of  general  electives  to  fulfill  graduation  requirements. 

Students  who  seek  exemption  from  the  requirement  who  do  not  meet  the  guidelines 
above  need  to  take  the  placement  exam  to  determine  eligibility  for  exemption.  Falling 
into  this  category  are  students  who  attended  high  school  in  the  U.S.  but  who  speak  a 
foreign  language  at  home.  Please  note  that  in  this  category  we  can  offer  exemptions  only 
in  languages  Loyola  teaches.  Students  exempt  from  the  requirement  will  need  to 
complete  six  additional  hours  of  general  electives  to  fulfill  graduation  requirements. 
MATH  PLACEMENT 
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All  Loyola  undergraduate  degree  programs  require  a  minimum  of  three  credits  of 
college-level  math.  The  specific  math  requirements  are  listed  under  the  individual  degree 
programs. 

Prior  to  scheduling  any  math  course,  all  entering  day-division  students  must  take  the 
math  placement  examination  to  determine  if  any  remedial  work  is  required  before  the 
student  may  schedule  the  math  specified  by  his/her  program.  Entering  freshmen  who 
score  at  or  above  the  Loyola-established  score  on  the  math  portion  of  ACT  or  SAT  are 
exempt  from  the  placement  examination  and  will  be  awarded  three  credits  for  MATH 
T122  (A&S  and  Music)  or  MATH  Al  15  (Business). 

Transfer  students  are  also  required  to  take  the  math  placement  examination  unless 
they  transfer  a  college-level  (i.e.,  not  remedial)  math  course. 

Currently,  Loyola  offers  two  remedial  math  courses.  MATH  A091  is  a  remedial 
basic  skills  math  course  to  be  taken,  if  a  student  is  so  placed,  prior  to  MATH  A092. 
MATH  A092  is  a  remedial  algebra  course  to  be  taken,  if  a  student  is  so  placed,  prior  to 
the  college-level  math  course  required  in  the  student' s  degree  program.  The  credit  earned 
in  MATH  A091  and  MATH  A092  is  not  applicable  toward  a  degree,  but  grades  earned 
in  these  courses  enter  into  the  grade  point  average. 

ENROLLMENT  AT  OTHER  UNIVERSITIES 

Students  must  obtain  the  prior  written  permission  of  their  dean  to  enroll  in 
courses  at  other  institutions.  No  transfer  credit  will  be  awarded  for  such  work  unless 
the  courses  are  approved  by  the  student's  department  and  dean.  Only  students  in  good 
standing  are  granted  permission  to  attend  another  institution.  Students  are  cautioned  that 
deans  will  grant  permission  to  take  courses  elsewhere  only  when  the  student  can 
demonstrate  compelling  reasons  to  do  so. 

An  official  copy  of  the  transcript  from  the  other  institution  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Loyola  registrar's  office  prior  to  the  completion  of  Loyola's  next  semester  or  the  course 
will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  evaluation  of  transfer  course  work. 

Students  from  Loyola  who  have  been  excluded  are  not  allowed  to  take  course  work 
elsewhere.  If  they  violate  this  restriction,  the  transcript  may  be  requested  but  credit  will 
not  be  given  for  the  course  work  nor  will  the  grade  point  average  be  used  to  accept  or 
reject  a  student  who  wishes  to  reenter  Loyola.  Course  work  taken  after  the  period  of  the 
exclusion  will  be  evaluated.  However,  the  student  is  advised  to  follow  the  procedures  for 
taking  courses  elsewhere  as  stated  in  this  bulletin. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  POLICY 

Students  pursuing  degrees  at  Loyola  are  encouraged  to  advance  their  progress 
toward  completion  by  attending  Loyola's  summer  sessions.  Loyola  students  desiring 
to  attend  summer  sessions  elsewhere  must  have  prior,  written  permission  from 
their  dean  if  they  want  such  credits  to  apply  toward  a  Loyola  degree. 

Students  are  hereby  cautioned  that  deans  will  only  grant  permission  to  take  courses 
elsewhere  when  the  student  can  demonstrate  compelling  reasons  to  do  so. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Subject  to  the  rules  of  the  respective  colleges,  undergraduates  may  take  one 
graduate  course  in  each  of  their  last  two  semesters.  The  graduate  course's  earned  hours 
and  quality  points  will  be  applied  to  the  graduate  career  only.  If  students  wish  to  have  the 
graduate  credit  applied  to  the  undergraduate  career,  they  should  petition  their  dean's 
office  within  the  first  month  of  class.  Under  no  circumstances  will  the  course' s  hours  and 
quality  points  apply  to  both  the  graduate  and  the  undergraduate  careers. 
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RESIDENCY 

At  least  25%  of  the  semester  credit  hours  required  for  the  degree  must  be  earned 
through  instruction  offered  by  Loyola.  Unless  special  permission  is  granted  by  the  dean 
for  the  student  to  pursue  course  work  elsewhere,  the  last  30  credit  hours  must  be 
completed  at  Loyola.  Although  transfer  students  are  required  to  complete  at  least  15 
credit  hours  in  their  major  while  at  Loyola  University,  additional  hours  are  normally 
required.  Transfer  students  in  City  College  are  required  to  complete  at  least  50%  of  the 
credit  hours  in  the  major  at  Loyola. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  GRADUATION 

Students  must  meet  the  specific  requirements  of  their  degree  programs  as  set  forth 
in  this  bulletin.  The  university,  through  the  deans,  may  authorize  changes  and  exceptions 
when  it  finds  them  desirable  and  consistent  with  the  confinuous  and  orderly  review  of  its 
policies. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  students  must  have  fulfilled  their  specific  degree 
program  and  college  requirements,  must  have  at  least  a  2.0  Loyola  cumulative  grade 
point  average,  major  average  and  minor  average  if  a  minor  is  pursued,  and  must  have 
been  certified  to  graduate  by  their  dean.  At  least  two  semesters  before  a  student  expects 
to  graduate,  he  or  she  must  file  for  candidacy  with  the  registrar.  If  the  student  is  unable 
to  graduate  in  that  term,  he  or  she  must  apply  again  for  graduation  in  any 
subsequent  semester. 

GRADUATION  TIME  LIMIT 

Students  are  required  to  complete  their  degree  program  within  nine  years  of  their 
first  semester  of  enrollment. 

GRADUATION 

Loyola  confers  degrees  in  May,  August  and  December.  After  grades  are  received,  the 
university  determines  graduation  grade  point  averages  and  distinctions.  Subsequently,  the 
registrar's  office  posts  the  degrees  and  distinctions  to  transcripts  and  provides  the  students 
with  their  diplomas.  Diplomas  and  transcripts  are  not  released  until  the  student  has 
discharged  all  financial  and  contractual  obligations  to  the  university.  After  a  student  has 
graduated,  no  change  may  be  made  in  his  or  her  record,  except  to  correct  a  discrepancy  (see 
Grade  Reports)  or  as  the  result  of  a  grade  appeal  (see  Grade  Appeals). 

GRADUATION  DISTINCTIONS  ^  '  "  ^' 

Graduation  distinctions  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  Loyola  cumula- 
tive grade  point  average.  A  student  who  has  made  a  cumulative  average  of  3.5  graduates 
cum  laude,  one  who  has  made  an  average  of  3.7,  magna  cum  laude;  one  who  has  made  an 
average  of  3.9,  summa  cum  laude.  In  addition,  graduation  distinctions  for  transfer  students 
who  complete  64  or  more  Loyola  quality  hours  will  be  based  solely  on  the  Loyola 
cumulative  grade  point  average. 

Graduation  distinctions  for  transfer  students  who  complete  fewer  than  64  Loyola 
cumulative  quality  hours  will  be  based  on  two  factors:  1)  the  Loyola  cumulative  grade 
point  average  and  2)  the  combined  grade  point  average  of  course  work  taken  at  Loyola  and 
transfer  institution(s).  If  the  lower  of  the  two  averages  is  3.5,  the  distinction  will  be  cum 
laude;  if  the  lower  is  3.7,  the  distinction  will  be  magna  cum  laude;  if  the  lower  is  3.9,  the 
distinction  will  be  summa  cum  laude. 

Distinctions  are  inscribed  on  the  diplomas,  listed  on  the  transcript,  and  noted  in  the 
next  Undergraduate  Bulletin. 
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COMMENCEMENT 

Loyola  holds  a  commencement  ceremony  at  the  end  of  the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 
Students  who  are  candidates  for  December  are  eligible  to  participate  in  that  fall 
commencement  ceremony.  Those  who  are  candidates  for  May  or  August  graduation  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  that  spring  commencement  ceremony.  The  commencement 
program  is  not  a  certification  document  of  the  university.  The  list  of  graduates  is 
published  in  the  next  Undergraduate  Bulletin. 

DIPLOMAS  ^  ^  . 

The  diploma  given  to  students  upon  graduation  carries  the  university  information, 
student's  name,  university  distinctions  and  degree  title.  Diplomas  will  be  released  only 
to  students  who  have  discharged  their  financial  and  legal  obhgations  to  the  university. 

CREDIT  BY  EXAMINATION 

Loyola  recognizes  that  students,  as  a  result  of  study  or  experience,  may  possess  a 
mastery  of  the  content  of  certain  college  courses.  To  enable  students  to  profit  from  their 
knowledge,  Loyola  allows  students  to  receive  credit  or  a  waiver  of  a  requirement  through 
departmental  or  external  examination.  The  availability  of  departmental  examinations  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  departments. 

Credit  by  examination  is  governed  by  the  following  regulations: 

1 .  Only  registered  non-transient  students  are  eligible  to  receive  credits. 

2.  The  maximum  number  of  credit  hours  a  student  may  earn  is  30. 

3.  A  student  may  not  receive  credit  in  or  a  waiver  of  a  requirement  in  a  course  in 
which  the  student  has  attended  or  enrolled,  except  during  the  first  semester  when  a 
student  is  allowed  to  drop  a  course  because  of  inaccurate  placement.  Students  who  have 
enrolled  in  a  course  as  auditing  may  petition  for  credit  by  examination. 

4.  A  student  may  not  receive  credit  by  examination  for  a  course  that  is  at  a  level 
more  elementary  than  one  in  which  he  or  she  is  currently  or  previously  enrolled. 

5.  Credits  earned  by  examination  do  not  qualify  students  for  veterans'  benefits 
nor  are  they  used  in  determining  registered  hours. 

Departmental  Examinations 

Students  may  petition  the  dean  in  charge  of  the  subject  area  to  be  examined  on  the 
content  of  a  specific  course  or  to  have  an  examination  or  evaluation  of  an  academic 
experience  related  to  a  specific  area.  Upon  completion  of  the  examination  or  evaluation, 
the  dean  will  notify  the  registrar  who  shall,  if  the  student  has  been  successful,  post  the 
credit.  There  is  a  per  course  equivalent  fee  charged.  Students  should  consult  their  dean 
for  this  fee  information. 

Optional  Placement  Tests 

Placement  tests  in  modem  foreign  languages,  Greek,  Latin  and  history  are  available 
to  entering  students.  Their  scores  on  the  test  may  enable  them  to  place  out  of  certain 
courses.  Based  on  their  scores  on  the  history  test,  students  may  receive  Loyola  credit  for 
specific  courses  upon  registration.  Such  credit  does  not  transfer  from  one  university  to 
another. 

AddiUonally,  placement  and  proficiency  tests  and  auditions  are  given  in  the  area  of 
music  for  the  purpose  of  assigning  students  to  private  applied  music  study  and  to  ensure 
homogeneity  in  some  classes.  Extraordinarily  able  music  students  may  receive  advanced 
placement  in  some  music  study  on  an  individual  basis. 
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External  Examinations 

Students  may  petition  the  university  for  credit  by  external  examination  by  having 
the  scores  sent  to  the  Loyola  admissions  office.  The  dean's  office  will  evaluate  all  scores 
based  on  the  approved  external  examination.  There  is  a  $20  posting  fee  on  external 
examinations. 

External  Credit  by  Examination  Chart 


CEEB 

CEEB 

CEEB 

CEEB 

TEST  NAME' 

LOYOLA  EQUIVALENT 

CREDIT 

CLEP 

CLEP 

ACH 

ADV 

HOURS 

GEN 

SUBJ 

TEST 

PLAC 

Biology 

BIOL  T122  Cult.  Biol 

3 

50 

650 

4 

Microbiology 

BIOL  A2 12  Microbiology 

4 

50 

Anatomy 

BIOL  C2 10  Anatomy 

3 

50 

Chemistry 

CHEM  A105-A107  Gen.  Chem. 

4 

50 

670 

4 

Composition^ 

ENGL  T122  Argumentative 

Writing  or  Comp  CI  19 

3 

500 

50 

640 

4 

Microeconomics 

ECON  B200  Microeconomics 

3 

50 

Macroeconomics 

ECON  B201  Macroeconomics 

3 

50 

Educ.  Psychology 

EDUC  A305  Education  Psych. 

3 

50 

French  I 

FRENAIOO  French  I 

3 

50 

660 

French  II 

FRENAlOl  French  II 

3 

50 

French  Lang.  Level  III 

FREN  A201 

3 

French  Lit.  Level  III 

FREN  A201 

3 

4 

German  I 

GERM  A 100  German 

3 

50 

670 

German  II 

GERM  A 101  German 

3 

50 

German  Level  III 

GERM  A201 

3 

4 

European  History 

HIST  T122  World  History 

3 

50 

640 

4 

American  History  I 

HIST  A200  U.S.  History  I 

3 

50 

590 

4 

American  History  II 

HIST  A20!  U.S.  History  II 

3 

50 

Afro-American  Hist. 

HIST  A256  U.S.  Black  History 

3 

50 

Latin  Lyric 

LATN  A200  Minor  Poets 

3 

4 

Virgil 

LATN  A330  Virgil 

3 

4 

Composition  and  Lit. 

ENGL  T125  The  Emerging  Self 

3 

■'■■'    ■  ' 

\?  ■' 

4 

College  Algebra 

MATH  Al  18  Pre-Calculus  Math 

3 

50 

Algebra  &  Trig. 

MATH  Al  18  Pre-Calculus  Math 

3 

50 

Trigonometry 

MATH  Al  18  Pre-Calculus  Math 

3 

50 

Mathematics  (Level  II) 

MATH  Al  18  Pre-Calculus  Math 

3 

750 

Mathematics 

MATH  T122  Math  Models 

3 

500 

Mathematics  (Level  I) 

MATH  T122  Math  Models 

3 

640 

>  . ' ,■ '-' ■ ''' 

Statistics 

MATH  A241  Prob.  &  Stat,  or 
ORGB  C260 

3 

50 

Test  &  Measurement 

MATH  A241  Prob.  &  Stat. 

3 

50 

Calculus 

MATH  A257  Calculus  I 

3 

50 

Calculus  AB 

MATH  A257  Calculus  I 

3 

4 

Calculus  BC 

MATH  A258  Calculus  II 

3 

4 

(External  Credit  by  Examination  Chart  continued) 

In  accordance  with  the  guidelines  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  formal  course  work 
taken  while  in  the  military  and  noncollegiate  courses  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  exams 
listed  in  the  External  Examination  Chart.  Students  should  petition  their  dean  for  consideration  by 
submitting  the  results  of  those  examinations. 
To  receive  ENGL  T122  credit,  the  student  must  also  pass  the  Loyola  English  placement  exam. 
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CEEB 

CEEB 

CEEB 

CEEB 

TEST  NAME' 

LOYOLA  EQUIVALENT 

CREDIT 

CLEP 

CLEP 

ACH 

ADV 

HOURS 

GEN 

SUBJ 

TEST 

PLAC 

Psychology 

PSYCAIOO  Intro,  to  Psych. 

3 

50 

Russian  I 

RUSSAIOO  Russian  I 

3 

730 

Sociology 

SOCI  A 100  Intro.  Soc. 

3 

50 

Spanish  I 

SPAN  AlOO  Spanish  I 

3 

50 

670 

Spanish  II 

SPAN  A 101  Spanish  11 

3 

50 

Spanish  Lang. 

SPAN  A201 

3 

4 

Spanish  Lit. 

SPAN  A201 

3 

4 

Humanities 

SPEC  A499  Humanities 

3 

500 

4 

Natural  Sciences 

SPEC  A499  Natural  Sciences 

3 

500 

4 

Social  Sciences 

SPEC  A499  Social  Sciences 

3 

500 

Art:  History 

VISA  A210  World  Art 

3 

'■  :'     .■^'.  ,■..•• 

4 

INTEGRITY  OF  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  GRADES 

The  principles  of  truth  and  honesty  are  recognized  as  fundamental  to  a  community 
of  teachers  and  scholars.  The  university  expects  that  both  faculty  and  students  will  follow 
these  principles  and,  in  so  doing,  protect  the  validity  of  the  university  grades.  Instructors 
will  exercise  care  in  the  planning  and  supervision  of  academic  work  so  that  honest  effort 
will  be  positively  encouraged. 

Academic  Work 

All  academic  work  will  be  done  by  the  student  to  whom  it  is  assigned  without 
unauthorized  data  or  help  of  any  kind.  A  student  who  supplies  another  with  such  data  or 
help  is  considered  deserving  of  the  same  sanctions  as  the  recipient.  Specifically, 
cheating,  plagiarism  and  misrepresentation  are  prohibited.  Plagiarism  is  defined  by 
Alexander  Lindley  as  "the  false  assumption  of  authorship:  the  wrongful  act  of  taking  the 
product  of  another  person's  mind,  and  presenting  it  as  one's  own."  (Plagiarism  and 
Originality).  "Plagiarism  may  take  the  form  of  repeating  another's  sentences  as  your 
own,  adopting  a  particularly  apt  phrase  as  your  own,  paraphrasing  someone  else's 
argument  as  your  own,  or  even  presenting  someone  else's  line  of  thinking  in  the 
development  of  a  thesis  as  though  it  were  your  own."  {MLA  Handbook,  1985). 

A  student  who  is  found  to  have  cheated  on  any  examination  may  be  given  a  failing 
grade  in  the  course.  In  case  of  a  second  violation,  the  student  may  be  excluded  for  one 
or  two  semesters  or  dismissed  from  the  university. 

A  student  who  engages  in  cheating,  plagiarism  or  misrepresentation  on  term  papers, 
seminar  papers,  quizzes,  laboratory  reports  and  such  may  receive  a  sanction  of  a  failing 
grade  in  the  course.  A  second  offense  may  be  cause  for  exclusion  or  dismissal  from  the 
university. 

Faculty  members  are  required  to  report  immediately  to  the  dean  of  the  student's 
college  any  case  of  cheating,  plagiarism  or  misrepresentation  which  he  or  she  has 
encountered  and,  later,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  resolved. 

The  dean  of  the  student's  college  should  apprise  the  student  of  the  serious 
consequences  of  cheating,  plagiarism  and  misrepresentation  as  well  as  of  the  appeals 
procedure  open  to  the  student  in  such  cases. 
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Appeals  Procedure 

Up  to  30  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  semester,  excluding  summers, 
the  student  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  course  was 
offered  a  decision  of  the  instructor  indicating  that  the  student  is  guilty  of  cheating, 
plagiarism  or  misrepresentation.  The  burden  of  proof  will  be  upon  the  student. 

If  the  matter  cannot  be  amicably  resolved  in  consultation  with  the  instructor  and 
chairperson,  the  student  may  appeal  to  the  fiean  of  the  college  in  which  the  course  is 
offered.  The  dean  will  decide  whether  the  matter  requires  consideration.  If  he  or  she 
thinks  it  does,  he  or  she  shall  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  the  dean  (or  the  dean's 
designated  representative),  two  faculty  members  and  a  student  to  render  a  decision.  The 
dean  or  the  dean's  designated  representative  will  serve  as  the  nonvoting  chairperson  of 
the  committee.  The  student  and  instructor  involved  should  be  informed  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee,  and  the  dean  should  honor  any  reasonable  objection  either  might 
have  regarding  the  composition  of  the  committee.  The  decision  of  this  committee  is  final. 

If  the  dean  should  refuse  a  committee  hearing  to  the  student,  he  or  she  may  appeal 
to  the  vice  president  for  academic  affairs.  The  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  may 
convene  a  committee  composed  of  the  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  or  a  represen- 
tative, two  faculty  members,  and  one  student  from  the  college  in  which  the  appellant  is 
enrolled.  The  decision  of  this  committee  is  final. 

CLASSROOM  DISCIPLINE 

In  the  classroom,  a  student  does  not  have  the  right  to  engage  in  conduct  which  is 
disruptive  to  the  educational  process.  Such  conduct  (e.g.,  abusive  language,  threats, 
disruptive  talking  and  laughing,  violent  actions,  etc.)  may  cause  removal  from  that  class 
meeting  and  can  result  in  removal  from  the  course  with  a  grade  of  W.  A  second  such 
disruption  may  result  in  exclusion  for  one  or  two  semesters  or  dismissal  from  the 
university. 

Appeals  Procedure 

It  is  hoped  that  discipline  problems  will  be  resolved  either  through  the  mutual 
agreement  of  the  student  and  instructor  or  through  the  mediation  of  the  department 
chairperson  or  the  dean  of  the  college. 

In  case  of  an  appeal,  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  course  is  offered  will  decide 
whether  the  matter  requires  consideration.  If  he  or  she  thinks  it  does,  he  or  she  shall 
appoint  a  committee  composed  of  the  dean  (or  a  representative),  two  faculty  members 
and  a  representative  from  student  affairs.  Both  the  instructor  and  the  student  should  be 
apprised  of  the  composition  of  this  committee,  and  the  dean  should  honor  any  reasonable 
objection  which  either  might  have  to  the  appointed  members.  After  reviewing  the 
evidence,  the  committee  shall  give  a  decision  which  will  be  final. 

If  the  dean  should  refuse  to  grant  a  committee  hearing,  the  student  has  a  right  to 
appeal  to  the  vice  president  for  academic  affairs.  The  vice  president  for  academic  affairs 
may  convene  a  committee  composed  of  the  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  or  a 
representative,  two  faculty  members  and  a  representative  from  student  affairs.  Both  the 
instructor  and  the  student  should  be  apprised  of  the  composition  of  this  committee,  and 
the  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  should  honor  any  reasonable  objection  which 
either  might  have  to  the  appointed  members.  After  reviewing  the  evidence,  the  commit- 
tee shall  give  a  decision  which  will  be  final. 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  EXCLUSION  OR  DISMISSAL 

The  dean  of  a  college  or  his  or  her  representative  may  initiate  proceedings  for 
exclusion  or  dismissal  when  he  or  she  has  reasonable  cause  to  beheve  that  a  student  has 
violated  a  university  academic  policy  or  has  committed  an  offense  which  warrants  such 
action.  Grounds  for  exclusion  or  dismissal  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following: 
cheating,  plagiarism,  fraud,  misrepresentation  and  conduct  which  is  disruptive  to  the 
educational  process  (e.g.,  abusive  language,  threats,  disruptive  talking,  etc.). 

The  dean  or  associate  dean  will  form  a  committee  to  hold  an  exclusion  or  dismissal 
hearing.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  recommend  to  the  dean  any  sanctions  that 
should  be  taken  against  the  student.  In  the  case  of  fraud,  cheating,  plagiarism,  misrep- 
resentation or  similar  offenses,  the  committee  will  consist  of  the  dean  (or  associate  dean), 
two  faculty  members  and  a  student  from  the  college  in  question.  In  the  case  of  disruptive 
conduct  or  other  offenses  related  to  the  academic  environment,  the  committee  will 
consist  of  the  dean  (or  associate  dean),  two  faculty  members  and  a  representative  from 
student  affairs.  In  the  event  a  committee  had  been  formed  to  hear  an  appeal  of  a  second 
offense,  said  committee  may  be  convened  to  act  as  the  hearing  committee  on  exclusion 
or  dismissal.  The  dean  or  assistant  dean  of  the  student' s  college  shall  provide  the  student 
with  a  written  statement  outlining  the  reasons  for  the  exclusion  or  dismissal  hearing, 
which  is  held  to  consider  what  action  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  student's  future 
at  the  university  in  Hght  of  the  findings  against  the  student  and  not  to  reconsider  the 
student's  guilt  or  innocence  in  cases  of  cheating,  plagiarism,  misrepresentation,  disrup- 
tive conduct,  etc.  The  statement  shall  contain  sufficient  detail  to  inform  adequately  the 
accused  of  the  time,  date,  place  and  conduct  serving  as  the  basis  for  the  complaint.  The 
student  shall  also  be  advised  that  he  or  she  has  a  right  to  appear  before  the  committee  and 
to  present  information  and  witnesses  in  support  of  his  or  her  position  concerning 
exclusion  or  dismissal.  Alternatively,  the  student  may  present  such  information  in 
writing.  The  accused  student  may  make  his  or  her  presentation  with  the  assistance  of  a 
faculty  member,  staff  member  or  another  student,  but  legal  representation  will  not  be 
permitted  at  the  hearing. 

The  hearing  on  the  matter  shall  be  held  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  (normally 
within  15  days),  but  at  least  ten  days  after  the  student  has  received  notice  of  the  charges. 
Until  final  determination  of  the  matter,  the  student  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  classes 
unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  dean,  the  violation  warrants  immediate  departure  from  the 
university. 

Within  five  days  after  the  hearing,  the  committee  shall  make  its  recommendations 
to  the  dean  of  the  student's  college.  Included  in  the  committee's  recommendafion  shall 
be  a  record  of  the  deliberations  (a  full  transcript  is  not  required)  and  a  jusfification  for 
the  committee's  decision.  A  copy  of  these  records  shall  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs. 

Should  the  dean  of  the  college  decide  that  the  student  shall  be  excluded  for  one  or 
two  semesters  or  be  dismissed  from  the  university,  the  student  may  appeal  the  decision 
to  the  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  within  ten  days  following  receipt  of  the  dean's 
decision.  After  receiving  the  written  appeal  from  the  student,  the  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs  may  affirm,  modify  or  reverse  the  action  previously  taken  by  the  dean. 

The  decision  of  the  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  is  final.  Students  from 
Loyola  who  have  been  excluded  are  not  allowed  to  take  course  work  elsewhere.  If  they 
violate  this  restriction,  the  transcript  may  be  requested  but  credit  will  not  be  given  for  the 
course  work  nor  will  the  grade  point  average  be  used  to  accept  or  reject  a  student  who 
wishes  to  reenter  Loyola.  Course  work  taken  after  the  period  of  the  exclusion  will  be 
evaluated.  However,  the  student  is  advised  to  follow  the  procedures  for  taking  courses 
elsewhere  as  stated  in  this  bullefin. 
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RECORDS  RETENTION  POLICY 

Admissions  Documents 

The  admissions  records  of  enrolled  students  are  retained  for  five  years.  Acceptance 
letters,  applications,  correspondence,  letters  of  recommendation,  credit  by  examination, 
test  scores,  transcripts,  transfer  credit  evaluations  and  admissions  decision  information 
are  retained  on  non-enrolled  students  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  term  of  first 
enrollment.  The  admissions  records  of  transfer  students  admitted  since  Fall  1 986  are  retained 
permanently. 

Records  and  Registration  Documents 

Graduation  certification  forms  are  retained  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Course 
withdrawal  forms,  final  grade  rosters,  transcripts,  catalogs,  class  schedules  and  com- 
mencement information  are  retained  indefinitely.  Students  are  required  to  report  and 
appeal  all  discrepancies  regarding  all  academic  records  to  the  registrar  within  30  days 
from  the  final  class  day  of  the  semester  in  which  the  discrepancy  occurred. 

POLICY  ON  RELEASE  OF  INFORMATION 

Loyola  makes  every  endeavor  to  keep  the  student' s  educational  records  confidential 
and  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  would  use  them  for  other  than  legitimate  purposes.  All 
members  of  the  faculty,  administration  and  clerical  staff  respect  confidential  information 
about  students  which  they  acquire  in  the  course  of  their  work.  At  the  same  time,  Loyola 
tries  to  be  flexible  enough  in  its  policies  not  to  hinder  the  student,  the  insfitufion  or  the 
community  in  their  legitimate  pursuits. 

Documents  submitted  by  or  for  the  student  in  support  of  an  application  for 
admission  or  for  transfer  credit  are  not  returned  to  the  student  nor  sent  elsewhere  by 
request.  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  when  another  transcript  is  unobtainable,  copies 
may  be  prepared  and  released  to  prevent  hardship  to  the  student.  The  student  should 
present  a  signed  request.  Usually  the  copy,  marked  as  a  certified  copy  of  what  is  in  the 
student's  file,  is  released. 

The  complete  policy  on  release  of  student  information  follows. 

Public  Law  93-380  (also  known  as  the  Buckley  Amendment,  and  as  the  Privacy 
Rights  of  Parents  and  Students  -  Section  438  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act) 
permits  only  the  release  of  "directory  information"  about  students  without  the  student's 
written  consent.  "Directory  Information"  includes: 

Student's  name,  address,  telephone  number,  date  and  place  of  birth, 

college,  major,  classification,  dates  of  enrollment,  degrees  conferred,  dates  of 

conferral,  any  graduation  distinctions  and  the  institution  attended  immediately 

prior  to  admission. 

The  law  further  provides  that  any  student  may,  upon  written  request,  restrict  the 
prinfing  of  such  directory  information  in  the  student  address  directory.  The  student  may 
so  indicate  on  the  personal  data  form  at  each  registration. 

The  law  requires  such  written  consent  of  the  student  for  the  release  to  anyone 
(including  parents)  of  other  than  "directory  information"  with  the  following  excep- 
tions— (a)  other  school  officials  within  the  educational  institudon  who  have  legitimate 
educational  interest;  (b)  officials  of  schools  to  which  the  student  seeks  to  transfer;  (c)  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  the  HEW  Secretary,  the  administradve  head 
of  an  educadon  agency  or  state  educadonal  authorides;  (d)  in  connection  with  a  student' s 
applicadon  for  or  receipt  of  financial  aid;  (e)  state  and  local  officials  or  authorides  to 
which  such  information  is  specifically  required  to  be  reported  under  state  statute  adopted 
prior  to  November  19,  1974;  (f)  organizadons  or  educational  agencies  conducdng 
legidmate  research,  provided  no  personal  idendfiable  informadon  about  the  student  is 
made  public;  (g)  accrediting  organizations;  (h)  parents  of  a  dependent  student  upon  proof 
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of  dependency;  (i)  in  connection  with  an  emergency  wiien  such  information  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  health  or  safety  of  the  student  or  other  persons;  and  the  (j)  Veterans 
Administration. 

Loyola  University  administrators  and  faculty  may  have  access  to  information 
contained  in  student's  records. 

Personal  information  shall  only  be  transferred  to  a  third  party  on  the  condition  that 
such  party  will  not  permit  any  other  party  to  have  access  to  the  information  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  student  and  that  the  information  be  utilized  only  for  the  specific 
purpose  for  which  it  was  released. 

Under  the  law,  any  student  has  the  right  to  inspect  and  challenge  his  or  her  own 
educational  file,  with  the  exception  of  letters  of  recommendation  or  other  material  when 
the  author  was  guaranteed  confidentiality  prior  to  January  1,  1975.  Positive  identifica- 
tion of  the  student  shall  be  required,  and  a  university  official  shall  remain  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  during  the  examination  process. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Loyola  is  authorized  to  distribute  only  Loyola's  own  transcripts,  not  the  records  of 
testing  services  or  other  universities.  Students  may  have  three  records  at  Loyola  which 
comprise  the  official  transcript:  undergraduate,  graduate,  law,  or  joint  law  and  graduate 
transcript.  Upon  a  student's  request,  all  official  transcripts  are  sent  by  the  registrar's 
office  to  others.  Transcripts  marked  "Issued  to  the  Student"  are  given  by  the  registrar's 
office  to  students.  In  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  American  Association  of 
College  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers,  official  transcripts  issued  to  students 
should  not  be  treated  as  an  official  academic  credential.  Transcripts  carry  notafions 
identifying  major,  minor,  if  applicable,  degree  program,  Loyola  semester  and  cumula- 
tive statistics,  degrees  earned  at  Loyola  and  other  institutions,  transfer  course  work  by 
insdtution,  credit  by  examination,  date  of  birth  and  prior  academic  level.  Academic 
exclusion  and  academic  dismissal  are  indicated  on  the  transcript  for  students  placed  in 
this  status. 

Students  who  have  attended  Loyola  as  transients  under  the  cross-enrollment/ 
consortium  policy  will  have  their  course  work  posted  on  their  home  institufion's 
transcript. 

The  Office  of  Counseling,  Career  Development  and  Placement  issues  copies  of 
Loyola  transcripts  as  part  of  its  placement  portfolio.  This  document  should  not  be  treated 
as  an  official  transcript. 

Loyola  will  withhold  transcripts,  grade  reports,  diplomas  and  statements  of  honor- 
able dismissal  until  indebtedness  to  the  university  has  been  discharged. 

CROSS-ENROLLMENTS 

Loyola  has  cross-enrollment  agreements  with  the  New  Orleans  Consortium  (Xavier 
University  and  Notre  Dame  Seminary),  Tulane  University,  University  of  New  Orleans  and 
Southern  University  in  New  Orleans.  Loyola  students  who  wish  to  enroll  at  one  of  these 
institutions  through  a  cross-enrollment  agreement  must  have  the  permission  of  their 
advisor,  dean  and  the  registrar.  Students  may  not  cross  enroll  for  courses  regularly  offered 
at  Loyola. 

Loyola  students  who  participate  in  the  cross-enrollment  program  will  have  the 
course  work  automatically  posted  to  their  Loyola  transcript.  Therefore,  Loyola  students 
when  applying  to  graduate  schools  should  not  indicate  one  of  the  cross-enrollment 
insfitutions  as  one  of  the  schools  that  they  have  attended. 
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Students  who  cross-enroll  at  Loyola  will  not  have  a  transcript  from  Loyola  for  the 
semesters  during  which  they  cross-enrolled;  those  courses  will  appear  on  the  transcript 
of  their  home  institution.  If,  however,  the  student  attends  Loyola  during  the  summer 
when  there  is  no  cross-enrollment  agreement,  then  he  or  she  would  have  a  Loyola 
transcript  for  that  summer  semester. 

Any  student  paying  the  equivalent  of  full-time  day  tuition  on  his  or  her  home 
campus  is  eligible  to  cross-enroll  for  a  maximum  of  two  courses  or  six  hours  through  the 
New  Orleans  Consortium  (Loyola,  Xavier,  Notre  Dame).  The  combined  number  of 
semester  hours  scheduled  determines  full-time  tuition.  Loyola  undergraduates  may 
cross-register  for  a  limit  of  two  specially  designated  courses  in  the  Departments  of 
Theatre,  Anthropology,  Geology,  Speech  and  Military  Science  at  Tulane.  Only  Loyola 
Russian  majors  may  take  advanced  Russian  courses  at  Tulane.  The  two-course  limit  still 
applies.  Likewise,  Tulane  undergraduates  may  cross-register  in  the  Departments  of 
Communications,  Drama/Speech  and  Mihtary  Science  at  Loyola. 

Loyola,  University  of  New  Orleans  and  Southern  University  cross-enroll  only  in 
ROTC  programs.  All  Air  Force  ROTC  program  benefits  and  services,  including 
scholarships,  are  provided  to  qualified  Loyola  students. 

VETERANS  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY  CERTIFICATIONS 

Immediately  following  registration  held  in  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  students 
who  are  taking  courses  leading  towards  degree  requirements  are  eligible  for  benefits 
through  the  Veterans  and  Social  Security  Administrations  and  can  be  certified  by  the 
coordinator  of  certifications  in  the  registrar's  office.  In  accordance  with  Title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Veterans  Benefits,  Loyola  University  certifies  only  those  students  who  are 
admitted  to  a  degree  program  and  who  are  making  satisfactory  progress  as  determined 
by  the  probationary  and  exclusion  pohcies  of  the  university's  colleges. 

Reimbursement  is  certified  for  courses  only  and  excludes  non-credit  courses.  All 
inquiries  concerning  the  certification  should  be  directed  to  the  coordinator  of  Veterans 
and  Social  Security  Administration  Benefits  in  the  registrar's  office. 

Credit  Hour  Certification  Rules  For  Veterans 

:-■■    /    ;..    •    .^-y-l^vl-'-r..  -   ,-  -..  Full 

Classification  ;;  '<   ,  •,         rf      j     ■  ,f  *-;  Time 

Undergraduate 12 

Graduate 6 

Law 9 

Summer  School  -  All  Colleges 6 


3/4 

1/2 

1/4 

Time 

Time 

Time 
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- 
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COLLEGE  OF 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Dean:  Robert  J.  Rowland,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Office:  202  Bobet  Hall 

Associate  Dean:  Claire  J.  Paolini,  Ph.D. 

University  Honors  Program  Director:  Nancy  Anderson,  Ph.D. 

Writing  Across  the  Curriculum  Program  Interim  Director:  Melanie  McKay,  Ph.D. 

The  college,  founded  in  1912,  is  approved  for  Teacher  Education  by  the  Louisiana 
State  Board  of  Education. 

It  holds  membership  in  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education, 
American  Council  on  Education,  Association  of  American  Colleges,  Association  of  Jesuit 
Colleges  and  Universities,  National  Catholic  Educational  Association  and  the  National 
Educational  Association. 

BACHELOR  DEGREES 

The  college  offers  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  the  fields  of  communications,  drama, 
drama/communications,  economics,  English  (literature  or  writing),  history,  languages 
(French,  German,  Russian,  Spanish),  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  religious 
studies,  sociology,  theatre  arts  with  a  minor  in  business  administration,  visual  arts  and 
graphic  arts;  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  the  fields  of  biological  sciences,  chemistry, 
computer  information  systems,  computer  science,  elementary  education,  mathematics, 
physics;  and  the  bachelor  of  fine  arts  in  visual  arts. 

Students  who  wish  to  earn  a  bachelor's  degree  through  programs  not  regularly 
available  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  consult  the  assistant/associate  dean 
about  the  possibility  of  a  contract  degree. 

The  college  also  offers  programs  in  pre-medicine,  pre-dentistry,  pre-pharmacy,  pre- 
veterinary,  and  pre-engineering. 

Through  a  special  arrangement  with  the  School  of  Engineering  of  Tulane  University, 
Loyola  students  may  participate  in  a  program  which  leads  to  a  B.S.  degree  from  Loyola 
and  an  engineering  degree  from  Tulane  upon  successful  completion  of  both  segments  of 
the  program.  Interested  students  must  consult  the  associate/assistant  dean. 

COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREE 

The  requirements  for  the  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science  and  the  bachelor  of  fine 
arts  are  the  following: 

(1)  Successful  completion  of  at  least  128  credit  hours. 

(2)  At  least  a  2.0  Loyola  cumulative  average,  major  average  and  minor  average  if  minor 
is  pursued.  (Some  departments  may  have  more  stringent  requirements.) 

(3)  Completion  of  the  common  curriculum  requirements. 

(4)  Completion  of  the  foreign  language  requirement  (except  elementary  education 
majors). 

(5)  Completion  of  all  course  requirements  specified  by  major  department. 

(6)  Completion  of  at  least  30  hours  in  the  major.  (Some  departments  require  more.) 

(7)  Certification  for  graduation  by  the  student's  department. 

(8)  Completion  of  a  comprehensive  examination  in  the  major  for  those  departments 
requiring  a  comprehensive.  Such  departments  will  establish  and  publish  in  advance 
the  nature  of  the  comprehensive  examination  and  the  standard  for  acceptable 
performance. 
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(9)  Completion  of  the  last  30  hours  of  course  work  at  Loyola. 

(10)  Residency  requirements:  a  minimum  of  15  hours  in  the  major  and  9  hours  in  the 
minor  (if  pursued);  a  minimum  of  18  hours  in  the  common  curriculum. 

CURRICULUM  DESIGN 

The  curriculum  is  meant  to  achieve  two  goals:  to  give  the  student  a  solid  and  well- 
rounded  preparation  in  the  major  and  to  enable  the  student  to  grapple  with  current 
convictions,  beliefs  and  commitments  in  an  atmosphere  of  study  and  reflection.  The 
curriculum  matches  the  goals  of  Catholic  and  of  Jesuit  liberalizing  education,  both  of 
which  function  best  in  an  open  society,  a  pluralistic  culture  and  an  ecumenical  age.  The 
curriculum  is  divided  into  five  parts. 

Part  One — Major 

Major:  that  series  of  courses  which  leads  to  a  bachelor's  degree  in  a  subject  area. 
The  major  generally  requires  between  30  and  40  credit  hours  of  study  and  is  described 
under  each  departmental  heading. 

Part  Two— Adjunct  Courses 

Adjunct  Courses:  that  series  of  courses  in  areas  allied  to  the  major  which  leads  to 
a  well-rounded  person.  Thus,  mathematics  is  necessary  to  a  physicist,  philosophy  very 
useful  to  the  political  scientist.  Some  of  these  courses  are  already  listed  under  degree 
programs;  others  are  selected  in  consultation  with  the  student's  advisor  or  chairperson. 

Part  Three — Common  Curriculum 

Common  Curriculum:  The  common  curriculum  complements  the  major  and  ad- 
junct courses  by  providing  a  broad  humanistic  dimension  to  every  undergraduate's 
program.  The  program  contains  introductory  and  advanced  courses. 

INTRODUCTORY  COURSES  (T122-T 129)  '  ' 

Beginning  students  must  take  each  of  the  following  eight  courses  (24  cr.  hrs.): 
English  Composition  T122    Argumentative  Writing 

Mathematics  Tl 22*  Math  Models  :     ., 

English  T 125  The  Emerging  Self 

Philosophy  Tl 22  Introduction  to  Philosophy  '     T 

Religious  Studies  Tl  22  Introduction  to  World  Religions  ,    , 

Science  T122  (Biology,  Chemistry  or  Physics) 

History  T 1 22  and  T 1 24  World  Civilization  I  and  World  Civilization  II 

ADVANCED  COURSES  (U-Z  130-199) 

Students  elect  eight  courses  (24  cr.  hrs.)  with  two  each  in  Philosophy  and  Religious 
Studies,  one  in  Behavior/Social  Sciences,  one  in  Humanities/Arts,  excluding  Philosophy  and 
Religious  Studies,  one  in  Natural  Science  and  two  more  from  any  of  the  above  areas.  Two  of 
the  advanced  courses  must  be  labeled  Pre-modem.  A  student  may  not  take  a  common 
curriculum  course  for  common  curriculum  credit  from  his  or  her  major  department. 

A  student  wishing  to  check  his  or  her  progress  against  common  curriculum 
requirements  should  check  with  the  academic  advisor  of  record  or  with  the  assistant/ 
associate  dean.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Only  courses  designated  as  "common  curriculum"  in  registration  materials  fulfill 
requirements  of  the  program. 


A  different  Mathematics  course  may  be  designated  by  the  student's  department. 
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The  advanced  courses  are  under  three  major  divisions:  Behavioral/Social  Sciences, 
Humanities/Arts  and  Natural  Sciences.  Courses  are  either  Modern  or  Pre-modem  within 
these  divisions.  The  three  divisions  are  as  follows: 

Behavioral/Social  Sciences 
Communications  Psychology 

Education  Sociology 

History  Economics 

Political  Science 


Humanities/ Arts 

Drama 

Classical  Humanities 

English 

Modern  Foreign  Languages 


Philosophy 
Religious  Studies 
Visual  Arts 
Music 


Natural  Sciences 

Biology 

Chemistry 


Mathematics/Computer  Science 
Physics 


The  advanced  courses  offered  each  semester  are  selected  from  the  courses  listed 
below  and  additional  new  courses  as  they  are  approved.  Course  descriptions  are  found 
in  listings  under  subject  categories. 

BEHAVIORAL/SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


Pre-modem  Cou 

HIST 

W130 

HIST 

W142 

HIST 

W151 

HIST 

W152 

HIST 

W166 

HIST 

W174 

HIST 

W186 

POLS 

W149 

SOCI 

W140 

Modern  Courses 

CMMN 

X132 

CMMN 

X133 

CMMN 

X136 

CMMN 

X138 

ECON 

X130 

EDUC 

X130 

HIST 

X132 

HIST 

X136 

HIST 

X138 

HIST 

X140 

HIST 

X143 

HIST 

X144 

HIST 

X145 

HIST 

X146 

Zen  I 

Slavery/Race  Relations 

Archaeology  and  Society 

Social  History  of  Greece  and  Rome 

European  Expansionism 

French  Culture  and  Civilization 

Discovering  Africa 

Ancient/Medieval  Political  Thought 

Development  of  Social  Thought 


Popular  Culture 

Art  of  the  Film  '         . 

Understanding  Media 

The  American  Character  . 

Economics  and  Society 

Culture  and  Learning 

Russian  Culture  and  Civilization 

Zen  II 

History  of  the  Dance 

Italian  Culture  and  Civilization 

Social  Revolutions  in  Latin  America 

Discovering  Third  World 

Crisis  in  Central  America 

American  Revolution 
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HIST 

X154 

HIST 

X156 

HIST 

X160 

HIST 

X154 

HIST 

X156 

HIST 

X160 

HIST 

X161 

HIST 

X164 

HIST 

X172 

HIST 

X180 

HIST 

X184 

HIST 

X190 

POLS 

X134 

POLS 

X146 

POLS 

X152 

POLS 

X154 

POLS 

X164 

PSYC 

X130 

SOCI 

X130 

SOCI 

X132 

SOCI 

X135 

SOCI 

X136 

SOCI 

X145 

SOCI 

X152 

SOCI 

X154 

SOCI 

X155 

SOCI 

X186 

HUMANITIES 

Pre-modem  Coi 

CLHU 

U132 

CLHU 

U140 

CLHU 

U142 

CLHU 

U144 

CLHU 

U146 

CLHU 

U148 

CLHU 

U150 

CLHU 

U152 

CLHU 

U154 

CLHU 

U160 

CLHU 

U163 

CLHU 

U180 

DRAM 

U130 

ENGL 

U130 

ENGL 

U132 

ENGL 

U149 

ENGL 

U189 

ENGL 

U199 

PHIL 

U130 

PHIL 

U137 

PHIL 

U154 

PHIL 

U158 

PHIL 

U160 

PHIL 

U162 

PHIL 

U186 

Palestinians  and  Israelis 

Hero  in  American  History 

WWI  in  History  and  Literature 

Autobiography  as  History 

American  Left  in  the  20th  Century 

African-American  Leadership  in  U.S.A. 

African- American  Culture  and  History 

Russia  Faces  America 

Women  in  American  History 

Politics  and  Corruption 

Politics  and  Society 

The  Bill  of  Rights 

American  Political  Ideas 

The  Politics  of  Music 

Models  of  Human  Behavior 

Social  Futurology 

Social  Problems 

Environment  and  Society 

Global  Environmental  Crisis 

Peoples  of  Latin  America 

Violence  in  Society 

Peoples  of  SubSaharan  Africa 

Race  and  Ethnic  Conflict 

Russian  Culture  and  Society 


Socrates  and  Jesus 

Sophists  and  Higher  Education 

The  Development  of  Greek  Tragedy 

The  Greek  and  Roman  Epics 

Greek  Mythology 

Greek  Art  and  Archaeology 

Roman  Art  and  Archaeology 

Ideals  of  Greek  Culture 

The  Hellenic  Spirit 

Pandora's  Daughter 

Greek  and  Roman  Comedy 

Ancient  Mystery  Cults 

World  Theatre  I 

Renaissance  Masterworks 

Visions  of  Utopia 

The  Idea  of  the  Self 

Chaucer  and  His  World 

Arthurian  Legend 

Aesthetics 

Indian  Philosophy 

Postmodernism  and  Feminism 

Philosophical  Anthropology 

Worldviews  and  Ethics 

Classics  in  Moral  Literature 

Religious  Experience  and  Philosophy 
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RELS 

U133 

RELS 

U134 

RELS 

U136 

RELS 

U139 

RELS 

U143 

RELS 

U145 

RELS 

U146 

RELS 

U147 

RELS 

U14.8 

RELS 

U149 

RELS 

U153 

RELS 

U155 

RELS 

U159 

RELS 

U163 

RELS 

U165 

RELS 

U169 

RELS 

U170 

RELS 

U177 

RELS 

U181 

RELS 

U185 

RELS 

U186 

RELS 

U188 

RELS 

U196 

RELS 

U199 

VISA 

U130 

VISA 

U132 

MUGN 

U168 

Modern  Courses 

DRAM 

V132 

DRAM 

V142 

DRAM 

V143 

DRAM 

V144 

ENGL 

V134 

ENGL 

V144 

ENGL 

V154 

ENGL 

V159 

ENGL 

V169 

ENGL 

V173 

ENGL 

V174 

ENGL 

V175 

ENGL 

V176 

ENGL 

V177 

ENGL 

V178 

ENGL 

V179 

ENGL 

V180 

ENGL 

V188 

ENGL 

V192 

ENGL 

V193 

CLHU 

V134 

GERM 

V130 

LING 

V134 

Zen  I 

Christian  Mysticism 

Parables  of  Jesus 

Experience  of  Grace 

Woman  in  Cliristian  Tradition 

Bible  and  Modem  Issues 

Judaism  I 

New  Testament  as  Literature 

Christian  Origins 

Old  Testament  as  Literature 

Hindu  Paths  to  God 

The  Prophetic  Traditions 

Jesus  in  New  Testament 

The  Ancient  Mind 

Spiritual  Ways  of  China 

Death:  Comparative  Views 

Poets  &  Sages:  Old  Testament 

Buddhism 

Women  in  the  World  Religions 

Heresies  and  Heretics 

Medieval  Synthesis 

Sin:  History  of  an  Idea 

Law:  Ancient  World 

Apocalyptic  Literature 

Medieval  Art 

Arts  and  Ideas  I 

The  World  of  Music 


World  Theatre  II 

Black  Theatre  to  1940 

Black  Theatre:  1940  -  Present 

Myth  in  American  Drama 

Literature  and  Justice 

Screen  Power 

Women  in  American  Literature 

Romantic  Words/Pictures 

Multicultural  Literature 

The  African  Novel  ■  ! ;  - ,. 

Women's  Literature  -:, 

Black  Women  Novelists  ,  ^ 

Modernism  in  Art  and  Literature    .. 

Harlem  Renaissance  '  -  r : ':. 

Black  Thought  and  Art 

Feminist  Readings 

Science  Fiction  &  Fantasy  Literature 

Introduction  to  Folklore 

60s  Through  Literature 

Interpreting  Texts 

Newman:  What  is  the  University? 

Prelude  to  Hitler 

Role  of  Language 
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PHIL 

V134 

PHIL 

V135 

PHIL 

V140 

PHIL 

V141 

PHIL 

V144 

PHIL 

V150 

PHIL 

V152 

PHIL 

V164 

PHIL 

VIVO 

PHIL 

V173 

PHIL 

V177 

PHIL 

V178 

PHIL 

V],80 

PHIL 

V182 

PHIL 

V198 

RELS 

V141 

RELS 

V142 

RELS 

V144 

RELS 

V151 

RELS 

V152 

RELS 

V158 

RELS 

V160 

RELS 

V164 

RELS 

V166 

RELS 

V167 

RELS 

V168 

RELS 

V173 

RELS 

V187 

RELS 

V191 

RELS 

V198 

VISA 

V133 

VISA 

V134 

VISA 

V138 

VISA 

V140 

MUGN 

V142 

MUGN 

V164 

MUGN 

V166 

Medical  Ethics 

Philosophy  of  Right 

European  World- Views 

Philosophical  Perspective  on  Woman 

Philosophy  of  Law 

Relativism 

Making  Moral  Decisions 

Scientific  Revolutions 

Philosophy  of  Knowledge 

Auschwitz  and  After 

Minds  and  Machines 

Philosophy  of  God 

Freedom  and  Oppression 

World  Views  in  Transition 

Ethics  of  Sex/Marriage 

Catholic  Protestant  Dialogue 

Christian  Ethics 

Social  Policy/Christian 

Protestant  Christianity 

Catholicism 

Ignatius  Loyola 

Discovering  Islam 

20th-century  Religious  Thought 

Method:  Religion-Ethics-Science 

Native  American  Religion 

Mystery  of  Suffering 

Christianity  in  Latin  America 

Feminism  and  Theology 

The  Mass  of  the  Roman  Rite 

Psychology  and  Religion 

Arts  and  Ideas  II 

Avant-garde/Tradition  Art 

Romantic  Vision 

Modernism  in  Art  and  Literature 

History  of  Dance 

Politics  of  Music 

America  and  Its  Music 


NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Pre-modem  Courses 

MATH     Y130       Mathematics  through  the  Ages 


Modem  Courses 

BIOL 

Z130 

Human  Ecology 

BIOL 

Z132 

Impact  of  Biology  on  Society 

BIOL 

Z136 

Evolution 

BIOL 

Z138 

Genetics  in  Society 

BIOL 

Z142 

Microbes:  Friend  or  Foe? 

CHEM 

Z130 

World  Food  and  Nutrition 

cose 

Z132 

The  Computer  Impact 

MATH 

Z132 

Problem-Solving  in  Ecology 

PHYS 

Z134 

Astronomy 
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Part  Four — Foreign  Language 

All  students  who  enter  B. A.,  B.S.  or  B.F.A.  degree  programs  (either  as  freshmen  or 
as  transfers)  will  be  required  to  pass  a  second-semester  course  in  a  foreign  language  or 
demonstrate  equivalent  knowledge  by  placing  into  a  higher  level  on  a  departmental 
examination.  See  full  explanation  under  Foreign  Language  Requirements  elsewhere  in 
this  bulletin. 

Part  Five — General  Electives 

Electives:  It  is  important  that  the  student  have  considerable  freedom  to  choose  those 
courses  or  series  of  courses  which  interest  him  or  her,  for  whatever  reason,  so  that  the 
student' s  education  may  be  rich  and  full.  The  number  of  hours  a  student  may  elect  depends 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  major.  See  statements  below  for  limitations  on  elective  credit. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  LIMITATIONS  ON  CREDIT  TOWARD  DEGREES: 

Transfer  work: 

1 .  Remedial  work  taken  at  Loyola  or  at  other  institutions  will  not  apply  to  A&S 
degree  programs. 

2.  The  dean's  office  will  determine  the  applicabihty  of  the  student's  transfer 
credit  as  accepted  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  to  the  A&S  degree  programs. 

Other: 

1.  Students  may  not  go  back  and  do  freshman-level  work  in  a  subject  in  which 
they  have  already  successfully  completed  a  more  advanced  course. 

2.  No  more  than  20  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  semester  without  the 
authorization  of  the  dean.  No  more  than  6  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one 
summer  term  without  authorization  of  the  dean. 

3.  A&S  students  must  obtain  prior  written  permission  of  their  advisor  and/or 
department  chair  and  the  dean  in  order  to  take  courses  at  another  university 
(summer  school,  study  abroad,  etc.).  Permission  will  not  be  given  to  students 
on  academic  probation. 

4.  City  College  Intensive  Weekend  courses  are  not  open  to  A&S  degree-seeking 
students. 

5.  With  the  exception  of  education  students,  courses  in  physical  education  will 
not  apply  to  the  degree  programs  in  A&S. 

DOUBLE  MAJORS 

Qualified  students  who  have  completed  two  full  semesters  of  their  freshman  year 
and  have  earned  a  minimum  GPA  of  3.0  may  pursue  two  majors  within  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Such  students  must  successfully  complete  the  common  curriculum 
requirements  of  the  first  major  as  well  as  the  major  and  named  adjunct  requirements  for 
both  declared  degree  programs  of  study  as  set  forth  in  the  Undergraduate  Bulletin. 

Students  must  successfully  complete  the  comprehensive  examination  requirements 
for  both  majors  if  the  departments  require  a  comprehensive. 

Students  who  complete  the  requirements  for  two  majors  will  receive  only  one 
degree  from  Loyola.  However,  the  transcript  will  indicate  which  bachelor's  degree 
(B.A.,  B.F.A.  or  B.S.)  was  awarded  as  well  as  the  two  majors  which  were  completed. 

Students  interested  in  pursuing  a  double  major  should  consult  with  the  assistant/ 
associate  dean. 
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MINORS 

All  departments  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offer  minors,  which  range  from 
20-24  hours.  Additional  minors  are  available  in  Africana  Studies,  African-American 
History,  American  Studies,  Environmental  Studies,  Film  Studies,  Latin  American  Studies 
and  Women's  Studies.  Information  concerning  specific  requirements  for  minors  is 
available  in  the  departments  and  in  the  A&S  dean' s  office.  If  the  requirements  for  the  minor 
are  not  completed  by  graduation,  the  minor  will  not  be  indicated  on  the  transcript.  A 
minimum  2.0  GPA  is  required  in  the  minor.  Students  in  the  Department  of  Communica- 
tions must  complete  a  minor  as  part  of  their  degree  requirements.  Except  in  the  departments 
of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  and  Mathematics/Computer  Science,  a  student  may  not 
major  and  minor  within  the  same  department.  Listed  below  are  the  requirements  for  each 
minor  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Africana  Studies 21  hrs. 

History  choose  one  (HIST  X172,  X180,  W186,  A256,  A350);  Humanities 
choose  one  (ENGL  VI 73,  VI 77,  VI 78,  A250,  A450,  A453);  Social  Sciences 
choose  one  (EDUC  X130,  A315,  POLS  A221,  SOCI  X154,  X155,  A220); 
Electives  choose  four  from  above  listing. 

African- American  History 21  hrs. 

HISTT122orT124,  U.S.  Hist  (6  hrs.),  HISTW186orA350,  African-American 
Hist.  (9  hrs.) 

American  Studies 21  hrs. 

ENGL  A342,  HIST  A200;  Group  I,  choose  one  (PHIL  A430,  CMMN  XI 38); 
Group  II,  choose  one  (POLS  A211,  A212,  A213,  A215,  SOCI  X132,  X152, 
X155,A220);GroupIII,chooseone(DRAMV142,V143,MUGNV166,RELS 
VI 67);  Group  IV,  choose  two  (consult  minor  advisor  for  selection). 

Biology 24  hrs. 

BIOL  A 102,  A104,  Al  16,  A201,  A203,  A202  or  A204,  BIOL  electives  (6  hrs.) 

Chemistry 24  hrs. 

CHEM  A105-A107,  A106-A108,  A300,  A301,  A305,  CHEM  electives  (8  hrs.) 

Classical  Languages  &  Civilization 24  hrs. 

Latin  or  Greek  (12  hrs.),  Civilization  courses  (12  hrs.).  For  more  specific 
information,  consult  minor  advisor. 

Communications 21  hrs. 

CMMN  AlOO,  AlOl,  CMMN  electives  (15  hrs.) 

Computer  Science 24  hrs. 

cose  A210,  A215,  A216,  A260,  A275,  MATH  A203,  A204,  PHIL  A206 

Drama 24  hrs. 

DRAMA103,A107,A110,A112,A220,A300,A410,DRAMelectives(3hrs.) 

Education,  Secondary 22  hrs. 

EDUC  AlOO,  EDSE  A215,  EDUC  A305,  EDSE  A200,  EDSE  A300,  EDSE 
A305,  EDUC  A300,  EDSE  (3  hrs.  selected  with  minor  advisor). 

EngHsh  (Literature) 21  hrs. 

ENGL  Literature  Electives  (21  hrs.) 

English  (Writing) 21  hrs. 

ENGL  T122  or  A205,  ENGL  Writing  Elective  (18  hrs.) 

Environmental  Studies 21  hrs. 

Choose  two  (BIOL  A116,Z130,Z136,MATHZ132);  choose  two  (SOCI  X130, 
X135,  X136,  SIAD  B493);  choose  two  (PHIL  C263,  C272,  RELS  C368)  and 
ENVA  A499  Environmental  Practicum 
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Film  Studies 21  hrs. 

CMMN  X 1 33 ,  a  Film  History  course;  choose  1 5  hrs.  from:  CMMN  A329,  A44 1 , 
A442,  A443,  A444,  A445  and  ENGL  V144,  V146,  V164,  A313,  A372,  A413, 
A470,  A472. 

History 21  hrs. 

HISTT122,  HISTT124,  HIST  electives  (15  hrs.) 

Latin  American  Studies 30  hrs. 

SPAN  Al 00,  A 101,  A200,  A201,  A300  or  A301;  choose  one  (SPAN  A340, 
A341,  A455,  A456);  HIST  A220,  A221;  choose  two  from:  HIST  W142,  X143, 
X145,A203,A410,A414,SOCIX145,SPANA340,A341,A455,A456,RELS 
V173,A305. 

Mathematics 21  hrs. 

MATH  A200,  A257,  A258,  A259,  A310,  A340,  A341. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages  (French,  German,  Spanish) 24  hrs. 

FL  AlOO,  AlOl,  A200,  A201,  A300  or  A400  level  (12  hrs.) 
Consult  minor  advisor  if  placement  is  above  100  level. 

Philosophy 21  hrs. 

PHIL  T 122,  Systematic  sequence  (6  hrs.),  Historical  sequence  (6  hrs.).  Philoso- 
phy electives  (6  hrs.).  See  Department  Chair  for  selection  of  courses. 

Physics 28  hrs. 

PHYS  Al  10,  Al  1 1,  Al  17,  A228,  A230,  A410,  MATH  A257,  A258. 

Political  Science 21  hrs. 

POLS  AlOO,  A200,  A205,  POLS  electives  (9  hrs.) 

Psychology 21  hrs. 

PSYC  AlOO,  A200,  A205,  PSYC  electives  (12  hrs.) 

Religious  Studies  (Christianity) 21  hrs. 

RELS  T122,  U142,  U147,  U149;  choose  two  (A200,  A201,  A202),  RELS 
electives  (3  hrs.) 

Religious  Studies  (World  Religions) 21  hrs. 

RELS  T122;  choose  one  (A200,  A201,  A202),  RELS  electives  (15  hrs.) 

Sociology 22  hrs. 

SOCI  AlOO,  A335,  A345,  SOCI  electives  (12  hrs.) 

Graphic  Arts 21  hrs. 

VISA  A102,  A103,  A200,  A270,  A300. 

Visual  Arts 21  hrs. 

VISA  A102,  A103,  A200,  A300,  choose  one  (A230,  A240,  A250,  S320). 

Women's  Studies 21  hrs. 

Courses  must  be  chosen  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  departments: 
Classical  Humanities,  Communications,  English,  History,  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology, Religious  Studies  and  Sociology.  Courses  must  be  chosen  with  minor 
advisor  from  an  approved  list  of  courses. 

Where  specific  courses  are  not  named,  please  consult  the  chairperson  of  the  minor 
department.  Arts  and  Sciences  students  interested  in  pursuing  a  minor  in  business 
administration  or  music  should  refer  to  the  business  administration  or  music  sections  of 
this  bulletin. 
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GENERAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

Director:  A&S  Assistant/Associate  Dean  Ojfice:  202  Bobet  Hall 

Many  students  enter  college  undecided  about  the  major  they  would  like  to  pursue. 
At  Loyola  such  students  enter  the  General  Studies  Program.  While  in  this  program, 
students  make  normal  progress  toward  the  completion  of  common  curriculum  require- 
ments and  explore  the  offerings  of  the  various  departments.  Courses  taken  in  this 
exploration  process  generally  fulfill  course  requirements  for  the  major,  adjunct  or 
genera]  electives  when  the  student  later  selects  a  particular  degree  program.  General 
studies  freshmen  participate  in  a  special  award-winning  program  in  the  fall  semester  in 
which  one  of  their  teachers  in  a  common  curriculum  course  serves  as  their  academic 
advisor.  The  professor  will  continue  as  the  student's  academic  advisor  until  the  student 
selects  a  major.  General  studies  faculty  advisors  are  knowledgeable  about  all  the  degree 
programs  in  the  college  and  give  students  information  concerning  appropriate  course 
choices.  They  may  also  refer  the  student  to  other  offices  on  campus  for  information  and 
services. 

Students  may  remain  in  the  General  Studies  Program  for  a  maximum  of  56  hours. 
Since  the  college  does  not  grant  a  degree  in  general  studies,  students  must  indicate  a 
major  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Interim  Chair:  Dean  Robert  J.  Rowland,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Ojfice:  347  Monroe  Hall 

Professors:  Letitia  Beard,  J.M.  Upadhyay 

Associate  Professors:  David  White,  Donald  Hauber,  Craig  Hood,  James  Wee 

Assistant  Professor:  Patricia  Dom 

Extraordinary  Faculty:  Dr.  Victor  Fet,  Mia  Molvray 

The  undergraduate  program  in  biology  provides  an  outstanding  modem  science 
education  with  required  courses  in  biology  (38  hours),  chemistry  (24  hours),  physics  (8 
hours),  calculus  (3  hours),  and  an  additional  mathematics,  computer  science  or  statistics 
course.  Students  completing  this  program  will  have  taken  seven  chemistry  courses  which 
qualifies  them  for  a  minor  in  chemistry.  In  addition  to  these  science  experiences,  the 
program  stresses  a  liberal  arts  education  in  which  non-science  courses  make  up 
approximately  half  of  the  curriculum.  Thus,  biology  graduates  are  prepared  to  compete 
in  the  best  graduate  and  professional  programs  in  the  country  and  abroad.  This  course  of 
study  provides  excellent  support  for  students  pursuing  health  professional  careers, 
including  medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry, 
nursing  and  related  areas.  The  breadth  of  educational  experiences  offered  by  the  program 
provides  the  foundation  for  diverse  career  opportunities  in  the  life  sciences — from  health 
and  human  services  to  the  environment,  to  basic  and  appHed  research  in  botany,  ecology 
and  evolutionary  biology,  marine  biology,  microbiology,  physiology  and  zoology. 

BIOLOGY  CURRICULUM 

To  earn  a  B.S.  degree  in  biological  sciences,  students  must  complete  a  curriculum 
of  required  biology  courses  (38  hours)  which  includes  five  (5)  biology  core  courses,  a 
required  course  in  biological  research,  biology  electives  (minimum  of  14  hours),  an 
original  research  project  (or  an  additional  4-hour  elective),  and  adjunct  and  common 
curriculum  courses,  and  they  must  pass  a  departmental  comprehensive.  These  require- 
ments are  described  below. 

The  Biology  Core  Curriculum:  All  majors  are  expected  to  complete  five  biology 
courses  during  their  first  two  years.  These  courses  present  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
the  biological  sciences  through  lectures,  discussions,  field  experiences  and  investigatory 
laboratories.  Students  must  complete  at  least  one  of  the  two  experimental  laboratory 
courses  (BIOL  A202,  Genetics  Lab;  or  BIOL  A204,  MCDB  Lab).  Upon  completing  the 
biology  core  courses,  students  are  prepared  to  enroll  in  elective  courses. 


Botanical  Diversity  with  Lab 
Zoological  Diversity  with  Lab 
Ecology  &  Evolutionary  Biology 
Genetics  with  Optional  Lab  (BIOL  A202)* 
Molecular,  Cellular,  Developmental  Biology 
with  Optional  Lab  (BIOL  A204)* 


*    Students  must  take  one  of  these  two  laboratories. 


Biology  Core  Courses 

BIOL 

A102 

BIOL 

A104 

BIOL 

A116 

BIOL 

A201 

BIOL 

A203 
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Required  and  Elective  Courses:  Students  must  complete  a  sixth  course,  Biological 
Research  (BIOL  A302),  which  is  an  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  biological 
research  through  lectures,  discussions  and  seminars.  The  remainder  of  the  courses 
required  for  the  major  are  electives  (a  minimum  of  18  hours)  which  the  students  select 
according  to  their  interests.  Students  are  encouraged  to  conduct  an  original  research 
project  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member  (see  below).  Those  students  opting  not 
to  conduct  original  research  are  required  to  take  an  elective  course  in  its  place  (4  hours). 

Laboratory  Requirement:  The  department  views  field  and  laboratory  experiences 
as  being  critical  for  a  modern  science  education.  Therefore,  at  least  6  of  the  core  and 
elective  biology  courses  that  students  complete  must  include  laboratory  experiences.  For 
example,  students  completing  the  core  courses  with  either  the  Genetics  (BIOL  A202)  or 
MCDB  (BIOL  A204)  lab  will  have  taken  3  laboratory  courses  toward  this  requirement. 
They  will  then  need  to  ensure  that  at  least  3  of  the  elective  courses  they  select  include 
laboratories  (or  2  if  the  student  took  both  the  Genetics  and  MCDB  labs). 

Undergraduate  Research:  Research  experiences  are  invaluable  to  the  education  of 
a  biologist.  Students  conduct  original  research  under  Independent  Study  (BIOL  A499), 
which  appears  on  their  transcripts  with  a  title  that  describes  their  project.  Students 
present  their  findings  in  a  departmental  seminar  and  write  their  results  in  a  thesis  format 
at  the  completion  of  their  project. 

Departmental  Comprehensive:  All  candidates  for  graduation  must  successfully 
complete  comprehensive  exit  examinations  during  their  senior  year. 

Honors  Program:  Students  who  complete  original  research  projects  (see  Under- 
graduate Research,  above)  and  maintain  3.0  in  both  their  Loyola  cumulative  and  in  their 
biology  major  course  work  are  awarded  Honors  in  Biology. 

FACILITIES  AND  AFFILIATIONS 

Teaching  and  Research  Facilities:  The  department  has  outstanding  modem  teach- 
ing and  research  facilities  to  support  it§  programs.  In  recent  years,  the  entire  stock  of 
student  microscopes  has  been  replaced,  and  a  video  projection  system  allows  observa- 
tion of  living  and  prepared  biological  materials.  State-of-the-art  cellular  and  molecular 
instrumentation  allows  students  to  carry  out  experiments  including  enzyme  analyses, 
DNA  sequencing,  hybridization,  molecular  cloning  and  genetic  analyses.  The  depart- 
ment has  a  dedicated  microcomputer  lab  that  supports  its  courses.  Equipm.ent  and 
facilities  to  conduct  field  investigations  in  aquatic  and  terrestrial  ecosystems  of  South- 
eastern Louisiana  include  a  field  vehicle,  boat,  and  collecting  equipment  for  environ- 
mental sampling  instrumentation. 

Affiliations:  In  addition  to  Loyola's  membership  in  the  New  Orleans  Consortium, 
the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  have  long-established  informal 
affiliations  with  research  programs  in  regional  institutions.  Faculty  and  students  in  the 
department  regularly  interact  with  research  scienfists  from  LSU  Medical  Center,  LSU 
Dental  School,  Tulane  University  Medical  School  and  School  of  PubHc  Health,  Tulane 
University,  Southern  Regional  Research  Center  (USDA),  Southern  Regional  Office  of 
U.S.  Forest  Service  (USPS),  LSU-Baton  Rouge,  Southeastern  Louisiana  University, 
University  of  New  Orleans  and  Xavier  University.  These  affiliations  have  provided  our 
students  with  outstanding  opportunities  to  work  in  diverse  areas  of  the  life  sciences — 
including  basic  and  applied  research  in  heart  disease,  cancer,  AIDS,  aquaculture, 
immunology,  neurobiology,  microbiology,  cellular  physiology,  parasitology,  conserva- 
tion of  biodiversity  and  management  of  natural  resources. 
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LUMCON  Programs  in  Marine  Science:  Loyola  University  is  an  affiliate  member 
of  the  Louisiana  Universities  Marine  Science  Consortium  (LUMCON),  which  includes 
13  state  institutions  and  3  private  universities.  LUMCON  maintains  a  state-of-the-art 
marine  science  center  on  the  Gulf  Coast  in  Cocodrie,  La.  LUMCON  offers  undergradu- 
ate summer  courses  in  marine  sciences  which  students  may  take  as  electives. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE— BIOLOGY 

Freshman  F 

Major  BIOL  A102-104 4 

Adjunct  CHEM  A105/A107-A106/A108 4 

Adjunct  MATH  A257-A258  or  COSC  or  Statistics 3 

Foreign  Language  3 

Common  Curriculum _3 

17 


Sophomore  F 

Major  BI0LA116 3 

Major  BIOLA201-A203 3 

Major  BIOL  A202  or  A204 1 

Adjunct  CHEM  A200-A201 0 

Common  Curriculum _9 

16 


Junior  F 

Major  BIOLA302 2 

Major  BIOL  Electives 3 

Adjunct  ^  CHEMA300/A301-A305 3 

Adjunct  PHYSA115-A116 4 

Common  Curriculum       _3 

15 


34 


32 


S 

4 

4 
3 
3 

17 


S 
0 
3 
0 
4 
_9 
16 


S 
0 

3 
5 
4 

1 
15 


30 


Senior  F  S 

Major                              BIOL  Electives 4  4 

Major                              BIOL  A499  or  Elective 0  4 

Adjunct                          CHEM  A404-A405 2  2 

Common  Curriculum       6  3 

Electives                          _4  _3 

16  16 

TOTAL:   128cr.  hrs. 
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PRE-MEDICAL,  PRE-DENTAL  AND  PRE- VETERINARY 
PROGRAM 

Freshman  F 

Major  BIOL  A102-A104 4 

Adjunct  '  CHEM  A105/A107-A106/A108 4 

Adjunct  MATH  A257-A258  or  COSC  or  Statistics 3 

Foreign  Language  3 

Common  Curriculum      3 

17 


Sophomore  F 

Major  BIOL  Al  16 3 

Major  BIOL  A201-A203 3 

Major  BIOL  A202  or  A204 1 

Adjunct  CHEM  A200-A201 0 

Common  Curriculum      _2 

16 


Junior  F 

Major  BIOL  A302 2 

Major  BIOL  Electives 3 

Adjunct  CHEM  A300/A301-A305 3 

Adjunct  PHYS  Al  15-Al  16 4 

Common  Curriculum      _1 

15 


Senior  F 

Major  BIOL  Electives 4 

Major  BIOL  A499  or  Elective 0 

Adjunct  CHEM  A404-A405 2 

Common  Curriculum 6 

Electives  .,  _4 

16 


TOTAL:  128  cr.  hrs. 


S 
4 
4 

3 

3 

_1 

17 


34 


S 
0 
3 
0 
4 
_2 
16 


32 


32 


S 
0 

3 
5 
4 
1 
15 


30 


S 
4 
4 

2 
3 

16 


PRE-PHARMACY,  PRE-NURSING,  PHYSICAL  THERAPY 
AND  OTHER  ALLIED  HEALTH  CAREERS 

Although  degree  programs  in  pharmacy,  nursing,  physical  therapy  and  other  allied 
health  careers  are  not  available  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  students  may  arrange 
to  take  at  Loyola  courses  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  entry  into  the  professional  school 
of  their  choice.  Advisors  will  assist  students  in  scheduling  courses  once  students  have 
obtained  permission  and  a  list  of  appropriate  courses  from  the  professional  school  to 
which  they  wish  to  transfer. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Chair:  Anthony  DiMaggio,  III,  Ph.D.  Ojfice:  425  Monroe  Hall 

Professors:  Anthony  DiMaggio,  III,  Jasjit  S.  Walia 
Associate  Professors:  Kurt  Birdwhistell,  Lynn  V.  Koplitz 
Assistant  Professor:  Leslie  C.  Wilson 
Extraordinary  Faculty: 

Assistant  Professor:  Kathleen  Crago 

The  chemistry  department  has  a  broad  spectrum  of  undergraduate  programs  leading 
to  the  bachelor's  degree.  They  will  be  further  described  below  under  the  heading  of 
professional  chemistry  programs,  pre-medical  program,  secondary  education  program 
and  liberal  arts  program.  .^ 

PROFESSIONAL  CHEMISTRY  PROGRAMS 

The  chemistry  department  is  on  the  Approved  List  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  for  Professional  Training  in  Chemistry.  Students  who  graduate  with  either  the 
B.S. — Chemistry  (Honors  Program)  or  B.S. — Chemistry,  will  be  certified  to  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  as  having  met  the  standards  of  its  Committee  on  Professional 
Training.  The  salient  points  of  the  curriculum  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Three  semesters  of  introductory  chemistry  including  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive analysis.  . 

2.  Two  semesters  of  organic  chemistry. 

3.  Two  semesters  of  physical  chemistry  serve  as  prerequisite  for  biochemistry, 
inorganic  chemistry  and  instrumental  analysis. 

4.  One  semester  of  instrumental  analysis, 

5.  One  semester  of  inorganic  chemistry. 

6.  A  total  of  500  contact  hours  of  laboratory  work  and  400  hours  of  classroom  work. 
An  additional  feature  of  the  curriculum  is  the  requirement  of  one  year  of  foreign 

language,  three  semesters  of  calculus,  two  semesters  of  physics  and  two  semesters  of 
science  or  math  electives. 

CHEM  A460,  Chemical  Literature,  is  a  one-hour  course  required  of  all  chemistry 
majors.  This  course  is  designed  to  teach  students  how  to  search  the  literature  rapidly  and 
efficiently  for  specific  pieces  of  information.  For  those  students  in  the  Honors  Program, 
this  course  forms  the  beginning  of  their  research  program. 

Choice  of  advanced  courses  will  be  made  by  the  student  after  consultation  with  his 
or  her  adviser  and  the  chemistry  faculty.  This  choice  is  aimed  at  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  student's  undergraduate  training  in  the  field  in  which  he  or  she  intends  to 
specialize  in  graduate  school,  industry  or  government.  While  research  is  required  of 
students  in  the  honors  program,  a  chemistry  student  may  elect,  with  the  approval  of  his  or 
her  adviser,  to  do  a  research  project  to  help  round  out  his  or  her  education.  The  advanced 
courses  to  be  taught  in  any  given  year  will  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  senior  class  of  that 
year.  An  upper  division  course  in  physics  or  mathematics  will  be  accepted  as  one  of  the 
required  advanced  courses,  with  approval  of  the  chemistry  and  physics  or  mathematics 
chairman. 

In  order  to  receive  the  B.S. — Chemistry  (Honors  Program),  the  student  must: 

1 .  Earn  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  2.5  and  a  chemistry  course  grade  point 
average  of  3.0. 

2,  Engage  in  and  do  satisfactory  independent  work  in  a  chemistry  research  project. 
The  quality  of  a  student's  project  work  each  semester  will  be  certified  to  the 
department  chairman  by  the  professor  who  directs  the  project.  A  student  may 
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continue  on  the  same  project  for  more  than  one  semester,  on  the  advice  of  the 
departmental  chairman. 

3.  Present  a  seminar  on  his  or  her  research  to  the  assembled  department  during 
the  second  semester  of  his  or  her  senior  year. 

4.  Take  CHEM  A498,  Thesis  Research,  for  five  semesters  for  a  total  of  five 
semester  hours.  The  course  includes  completion  of  a  research  project  and 
presentation  of  the  results  both  as  a  thesis  and  as  a  departmental  seminar. 

Successful  completion  of  the  programs  just  described  entitles  the  student  to  ACS 
certification  and  to  a  B.S. — Chemistry  or  B.S. — Chemistry  (Honors  Program)  degree. 

PRE-MEDICAL  PROGRAM  IN  CHEMISTRY 

The  key  word  is  flexibility  with  as  few  required  major  and  adjunct  courses  as 
possible.  The  required  chemistry  courses  are  one  year  of  general  chemistry  with  lab,  one 
year  of  organic  chemistry  with  lab,  one  year  of  biochemistry  with  lab,  a  one  semester 
course  in  quantitative  analysis  with  lab,  one  semester  physical  chemistry  lecture  and  one 
chemistry  elective. 

Required  adjunct  courses  include  one  year  of  calculus,  one  year  of  physics,  the 
equivalent  of  two  semesters  of  any  foreign  language  and  four  semesters  of  biology.  Two 
semester  courses  in  the  behavioral  sciences  are  strongly  recommended.  Students 
completing  this  program  will  be  awarded  the  bachelor  of  science  degree. 

A  student  may  also  elect  the  ACS  certified  professional  curriculum  in  chemistry  or 
the  Honors  Program  in  Chemistry  as  a  pre-med  program. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  CHEMISTRY  PROGRAM  WITH 
CERTIFICATION  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  teaching  chemistry  at  the  secondary  school  level,  we 
have  outlined  a  program  using  elective  hours  to  complete  the  requirements  for  state 
certification.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  education  section  of  this  bulletin  for  complete 
information  on  state  certification.  Students  pursuing  this  program  will  have  two  advi- 
sors, one  in  chemistry  and  one  in  education. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  PROGRAM 

Students  with  interests  in  law  or  communications,  for  instance,  may  wish  to  major 
in  chemistry.  The  general  university  requirement  for  a  bachelor' s  degree  is  thirty  hours 
in  an  area  of  concentration.  This  requirement  is  met  by  taking  1 2  core  hours  in  chemistry 
at  the  1 00  and  200  level  and  completion  of  1 8  upper  division  hours  in  chemistry  from  the 
300  and  400  level  group  of  courses.  Required  adjuncts  would  be  two  semesters  of  math 
and  two  semesters  of  physics.  Students  completing  this  program  will  be  awarded  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree. 

STUDENT  ASSISTING 

Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  chemistry  students  are  expected  to  serve  as  student 
assistants  to  the  extent  judged  appropriate  by  the  department  chairman.  This  work,  which 
is  an  important  part  of  their  training,  will  earn  partial  remission  of  tuition  if  the  student 
is  eligible  for  financial  aid. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE— CHEMISTRY 

Freshman  F 

Major  CHEM  A105-A106 : 3 

Major  CHEM  A107-A108 1 

Adjunct  MATH  A257-A258 3 

Foreign  Language  AlOO-AlOl 3 

Common  Curriculum       6 

16 


Sophomore  f . '  ^                ^^    ^     ^  ■                F 

Major  CHEM  A200 0 

Major  CHEMA201 0 

Major  CHEM  A300-A301 3 

Major  CHEM  A302-A303 2 

Major  CHEM  A460 1 

Adjunct  PHYS  Al  10-Al  1 1 5 

Adjunct  MATH  A310 0 

Elective  3 

Common  Curriculum 3 

17 


32 


S 

2 
2 
3 
2 
0 
5 
3 
3 
0 
20 


37 


Junior  -      :^     F  S 

Major  CHEM  A306-A307 3  3 

Major  CHEM  A308-A309 1  1 

Major  CHEM  A498-A498 (1)*      (1)* 

Adjunct  Science/Math  Elective 3  3 

Elective  3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

16(17)*  16(17)* 
32  (34)* 

Senior  F  S 

Major  CHEM  A420-A410 3  2 

Major  CHEM  A421-A41 1 2  1 

Major  '  CHEM  A400  Level  Electives 3  3 

Major  CHEM  A498-A498 (2)*      (1)* 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Elective  0  2 

16*  (14)     14(15)* 
^    ""  "  28(31)* 

TOTAL:  129  (134)*  cr.hrs. 


*     Honors  requirements  in  parentheses. 

Students  seeking  ACS  Certification  must  complete  adjunct  courses.  Specific  com- 
mon curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  under 
Curriculum  Design.  Refer  to  A&S  Common  Curriculum  in  index  for  page  number. 
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PRE-MEDICAL  PROGRAM  IN  CHEMISTRY 

Freshman  F 

Major  CHEM  A105-A106 3 

Major  CHEM  A107-A108 1 

Adjunct  MATH  A257-A258 3 

Foreign  Language  3 

Common  Curriculum      6 

16 


Sophomore  F 

Major  CHEM  A200 0 

Major  CHEM  A201 0 

Adjunct  PHYS  Al  15-Al  16 4 

Adjunct  BIOL  A201-Electives 4 

Elective  3 

Common  Curriculum      3 

14 


Junior  F 

Major  CHEM  A300-A301 3 

Major  CHEM  A305 0 

Major  CHEM  A306 3 

Elective  6 

Common  Curriculum      6 

18 


Senior  F 

Major  CHEM  A400-A401 3 

Major  CHEM  A402-A403 1 

Major  CHEM  Elective 3 

Adjunct  Biology  Elective 4 

Elective  0 

Common  Curriculum 3 

14 


TOTAL:  128  cr.  hrs. 


32 


29 


35 


S 

3 
1 
3 
3 
6 
16 


S 
2 
2 
4 
4 
3 
Q 
15 


S 
3 
2 
0 
3 
9 
17 


S 

3 
1 
0 
4 
4 
6 
18 


32 


Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter  under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  to  A&S  Common  Curriculum  in  index  for  page 
number. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  CHEMISTRY  PROGRAM 
WITH  CERTIFICATION  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Freshman  F 

Major  CHEM  A105-A106 3 

Major  CHEMA107-A108 1 

Adjunct  MATH  A257-A258 3 

Adjunct  EDUC  A100-A305 3 

Adjunct  EDUC  Physical  Activity  or  Health 1 

Foreign  Language  3 

Comm  Curriculum  ENGL  T122    RELS  T122 3 

17 
.      "                           34 
Summer 
Common  Curriculum      HIST  T122-PHIL  T122 6 

Sophomore  F 

Major  CHEM  A200 0 

Major  CHEM  A201 0 

Adjunct  PHYS  Al  15-Al  16 4 

Adjunct  BIOL  T122-T123 4 

Adjunct  EDSE  A200 0 

Comm  Curriculum  ENGL  T125-ENGL  U  OR  V130-199 3 

Comm  Curriculum  PHIL  U  OR  V130-199 3 

14 
28 


Junior 

Major 

Major 

Major 

Adjunct 

Adjunct 

Adjunct 

Comm  Curriculum 

Comm  Curriculum 


Summer 

Comm  Curriculum 

Senior 

Major 

Adjunct 

Adjunct 

Adjunct 

Adjunct 

Comm  Curriculum 


TOTAL:  134cr.  hrs. 


F 

CHEM  A300-A301 3 

CHEM  A305 0 

CHEM  A306 3 

EDSEA305-A310 3 

EDUC  Physical  Activity 2 

HIST  A200-ENGL  A388 3 

HIST  T124-ECON/POLS/SOCI  W  or  X130-199 3 

RELS  U  or  V130-199 0 

17 
■  ,  .  34 

PHIL-RELS  U  or  V130-199 6 

:  '  F 

CHEM  A300-A400  electives 7 

EDSE  A300 3 

EDUC  A300 3 

EDSE  A410 0 

EDSE  A215 1 

HIST/ECON/POLS/SOCI  W  or  X130-199 3 

17 
26 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICAL 

LANGUAGES,  LITERATURE 

AND  CIVILIZATION 


Chair:  Connie  L.  Rodriguez,  Ph.D 
Professor  Emeritus:  Rev.  Emmett  M.  Bienvenu,  S.J. 
Associate  Professor:  Connie  L.  Rodriguez 
Assistant  Professor:  Claude  N.  Pavur,  S.J. 
Extraordinary  Faculty: 

Assistant  Professor:  T.  Davina  McClain 
Adjunct  Departments:  English,  History,  Philosophy  and  Religious  Studies 

Courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  language  and  literature  and  in  Classical  Humanities  are 
offered  in  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  of  each  academic  year.  In  addition,  an  interdis- 
ciplinary minor  is  available  to  all  students.  The  minor  requires  24  total  credits,  with  12 
credits  in  Classical  language,  Latin  or  Greek,  and  12  credits  selected  from  designated 
Civilization  courses. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Chair:  William  M.  Hammel,  Ph.D.  Office:  332  Communications/Music  Building 

Professors:  Alfred  L.  Lorenz,  Raymond  A.  Schroth,  S.J. 

Professor  Emeritus:  John  H.  Pennybacker 

Associate  Professors:  Mary  I.  Blue,  James  S.  Eiseman,  William  M.  Hammel,  David  M.  Myers 

Assistant  Professors:  S.L.  Alexander,  Teri  K.  Henley,  Leslie  G.  Parr,  J.  Cathy  Rogers 

Extraordinary  Faculty: 

Instructors:  Michael  L.  Braden,  S.J.,  Nancy  M.  Dupont,  Liz  B.  Scott 

DEPARTMENT  GOALS 

The  Department  of  Communications,  in  line  with  the  university's  educational 
goals,  strives  to  produce  a  student  who  is  both  educated  and  trained,  one  who  combines 
critical  awareness,  ability  to  make  decisions,  and  technical  and  organizational  compe- 
tence. A  solid  basis  in  the  techniques  of  the  field  is  expected  of  our  students,  but  we  also 
stress  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  theory,  the  ethics  and  the  social  consequences  of  our 
complex  national  and  global  communications  systems. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Department  of  Communications  offers  courses  in  radio  and  television  produc- 
tion and  direction,  journalism  (broadcast  and  print),  public  relations,  advertising, 
photography,  graphics  and  film  theory.  After  completing  Introduction  to  Mass  Commu- 
nications and  Communications  Writing,  students  select  a  sequence  of  courses,  in 
consultation  with  faculty  advisers,  in  line  with  their  own  particular  goals. 

FACILITIES 

Loyola  has  some  of  the  best  communications  equipment  to  be  found  on  any  college 
campus  in  the  South,  housed  in  a  $  1 4-million  building  specially  designed  for  instruction 
in  communications. 

Equipment  includes:  two  all-color  television  studios  with  modem  production 
control  rooms,  a  master  control  area,  projection  and  video  tape  editing  facilities,  portable 
television  equipment,  engineering  shop,  news  bureau  with  national  wire  service,  radio 
studios,  a  graphic  arts  studio,  a  scene  construction  workshop,  darkrooms,  a  video  display 
terminal  typesetting  installation,  typewriter  and  computer  equipped  classrooms,  and 
support  facilities. 

Loyola's  Film  Buffs  Institute  offers  an  extraordinary  variety  of  film  screenings  for 
class  assignments  and  general  interest  and  also  hosts  film  festivals  on  a  regular  basis. 

Students  in  the  department  work  on  WLDC-TV  and  AM,  a  network  of  closed- 
circuit  student-operated  television  and  radio  on  Loyola' s  campus,  the  Wolf  yearbook  and 
The  Maroon,  the  campus  newspaper.  Students  interested  in  advertising  sell  commercial 
air  time  and  space  in  the  newspaper. 

INTERNSHIPS 

Students  can  obtain  credit  for  supervised  internships  in  any  of  the  media.  Many 
media  companies  contact  the  Department  of  Communications  for  interns,  and  these 
openings  are  posted  on  the  intern  board  in  the  department.  Some  students  secure  an 
internship  on  their  own,  and  they  can  also  receive  credit  provided  the  internship  meets 
the  standards  listed  in  the  Department's  Guide  to  Internships. 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  ACADEMIC  SOCIETIES 

The  department  holds  memberships  in  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  Broadcast  Education  Association,  Associated  Collegiate  Press, 
Louisiana  Association  of  Broadcasters  and  the  Louisiana  Press  Association.  Student 
organizations  include  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  the  national  honor  society  in  journalism  and 
mass  communications;  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists;  Ad  Club;  and  Public 
Relations  Student  Society  of  America. 

FACULTY 

The  makeup  of  the  faculty  reflects  the  philosophy  of  the  department:  a  group  of 
professors  and  instructors  who  combine  doctoral  degrees  with  years  of  professional 
experience. 


CURRICULUM  • 

Total  number  of  hours  required:  128 
Communications  hours  required:  33 

Required  courses 

CMMN  A 100  Introduction  to  Mass  Communications 
CMMN  A 101  Communications  Writing 
CMMN  A400  Mass  Communications  Theory  and  Research 
CMMN  A401  Law  of  Mass  Communications 

Sequences 

In  addition  to  completing  the  core  requirements,  each  student  must  complete  a 
coherent  sequence  of  courses  established  by  the  department  for  a  particular  communi- 
cations field.  Sequences  agreed  upon  by  the  faculty  include  advertising,  broadcast 
production,  broadcast  journahsm,  print  journaHsm,  public  relations,  photojournalism, 
communications  studies  and  film  studies. 

Graduation  Requirements: 

Majors  in  communications  must  have  a  minimum  2.0  GPA  in  communications 
courses  in  order  to  graduate. 

Minors  in  communications  must  have  at  least  a  2.0  GPA  in  communications  courses 
in  order  to  graduate  with  a  minor  in  communications. 

General  Requirements: 

Any  student  wishing  to  take  an  advanced  communications  course  must  have  at  least 
a  C  in  CMMN  AlOO  and  CMMN  AlOl. 

MINORS 

Each  communications  major  must  also  complete  a  minor,  a  set  of  courses  in  another 
field  of  study  outside  the  department.  Requirements  for  minors  are  specified  elsewhere 
in  the  bulletin. 

TYPING  REQUIREMENT 

All  communications  students  must  be  able  to  type  or  use  a  word  processor. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— COMMUNICATIONS 

Freshman                                                                                                          F  S 

Major                             CMMN  AlOO-AlOl 3  3 

Common  Curriculum       9  9 

Foreign  Language            3  3 

15  15 
30 

Sophomore                                                                                                        F  S 

Major                              (Sequence  Entry  Courses) 3  3 

Minor                              3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Electives                          3  3 

15  15 
30 

Junior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                              CMMN  A400,  A401,  (Sequence) 6  6 

Minor                              6  6 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

18  18 
36 

Senior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                               6  3 

Minor                               3  3 

Common  Curriculum       3  3 

Electives                         5  6 

17  15 


32 


TOTAL:   128cr.  hrs. 


Limits 

1 .  No  more  than  39  hours  in  communications  courses  may  be  counted  toward  the 
128  hours  required  for  the  degree. 

2.  Only  three  hours  of  internship  credit  may  be  counted  toward  the  128  hours 
required  for  the  degree. 

3.  No  communications  course  offered  in  the  common  curriculum  (CMMN  W  or 
XI 30  -  CMMN  199)  may  be  used  to  meet  major  requirements  for  a  degree  or  to 
meet  common  curriculum  requirements. 

Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  to  A&S  Common  Curriculum  in  index  for  page  number. 

EVENING  PROGRAM 

An  evening  program  in  Communication  Science  leading  to  a  bachelor  of  applied 
science  is  offered  through  City  College.  See  the  City  College  section  of  this  bulletin  for 
details. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
DRAMA  AND  SPEECH 

Chair.  Georgia  Gresham,  M.F.A.  Office:  312  Marquette  Hall 

Professors:  Donald  Brady,  Ernest  Ferlita,  S.J.,  Georgia  Gresham,  Rosary  H.  O'Neill 
Associate  Professor:  Herbert  Sayas 
Extraordinary  Faculty: 

Lecturers:  Francine  Segal,  Lawrence  Warner 

The  Jesuit  tradition  in  drama  and  speech  goes  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
order's  educational  activities.  In  the  Jesuit  school  theatre,  "the  attempt  was  made  for  the 
first  time  to  use  the  stage,  not  as  the  Humanists  had  used  it,  mainly  for  the  sake  of  teaching 
Latin,  but  as  a  formative  influence  on  the  student' s  entire  personality."^  At  the  same  time, 
no  element  of  the  dramatic  arts  was  left  unexplored,  so  that  the  spoken  word,  while 
retaining  its  importance,  took  its  place  alongside  of  mime,  music  and  spectacle.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  a  number  of  leading  dramatists  began  the  development  of  their 
art  through  contact  with  the  Jesuit  stage — Moliere,  Comeille  and  Voltaire  in  France, 
Lope  de  Vega,  Calder6n  de  la  Barca  and  Tirso  de  Molina  in  Spain. 

The  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Drama  and  Speech  attempt  to  help  students 
discover  and  develop  their  creative  skills  in  theatre  and  speech  arts.  The  faculty  guide  the 
students  to  develop  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  theatre  experience  through 
courses  and  department  productions.  Each  student  participates  and  takes  courses  in  all 
segments  of  drama.  Those  segments  are:  performance  skills,  dramatic  literature,  history 
and  theory,  theatre  management,  theatrical  technology  and  design.  Each  student  is  given 
a  foundation  of  learning  through  a  core  of  required  major  courses.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  foundation  course  Dramatic  Imagination  (DRAM  A 107)  designed  to  introduce  the 
student  to  dramatic  theory  and  process.  Drama  and  speech  students  have  the  opportunity 
to  expand  skills  in  a  primary  area  of  interest  at  an  advanced  level  via  the  selection  of 
department  electives,  adjunct  courses  and  production  participation. 

The  department  administers  three  degree  programs,  a  bachelor  of  arts  in  drama,  in 
drama  and  communications,  and  in  theatre  arts  with  a  minor  in  business  administration. 
All  three  are  designed  to  provide  128  credit  hours. 

The  drama  major  is  designed  to  help  the  student  develop  a  sense  of  artistic  and 
personal  discipline,  responsibihty  and  commitment  to  theatre.  The  student  gains  an 
understanding  of  the  social  phenomena  of  theatre  and  how  it  imparts  knowledge,  values 
and  insight  through  the  dramatic  experience.  The  drama  major  is  guided  to  look  at 
theatre,  its  performance,  history  and  literature  and  to  situate  it  critically  in  a  context  of 
events  and  ideas  in  world  history  and  in  the  contemporary  world.  The  drama/communi- 
cations major  allows  the  student  to  combine  the  study  of  drama  with  basic  communica- 
tions courses  and  one  of  the  Department  of  Communication  sequences.  The  possible 
communications  sequences  in  the  drama/communications  major  include  advertising, 
broadcast  production,  broadcast  joumahsm,  print  journalism  and  public  relations.  The 
theatre  arts  major  with  a  minor  in  business  administration  was  developed  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  arts  management.  The  required  core  of  drama  courses  roots  the 
individual  student  in  the  theatre  arts,  while  the  business  courses  give  the  smdent 
complementary  skills  which  may  be  applied  to  many  areas  of  business  and  arts 
management. 

In  all  three  degree  programs,  no  more  than  a  total  of  six  additional  hours  in  Play 
Production  (DRAM  A300),  Theatre  Workshop  (DRAM  A262)  and  Advanced  Performance 

*     Reader's  Encyclopedia  of  World  Drama 
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Workshop  (DRAM  A321)  may  be  counted  toward  the  128  needed  for  graduation. 
Dramatic  Imagination  (DRAM  A 1 07)  is  required  of  all  majors  their  first  fall  in  residence. 
DRAM  A 107  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  drama  courses  above  the  100  level. 

There  are  two  theatres.  Marquette  Theatre  is  a  proscenium  theatre  and  the  Lower 
Depths  Theatre  is  a  flexible  and  black  box  theatre  space.  Productions  are  staged  annually 
in  both  spaces. 

All  students  are  expected  to  be  involved  in  at  least  one  production  each  semester. 
Completion  of  at  least  one  production  crew  is  required  by  the  fall  term  of  the  sophomore 
year.  A  student  placed  on  probation  must  cease  all  production  activity  until  good  standing 
is  restored.  Majors  and  minors  are  expected  to  participate  in  departmental  forums  and  the 
annual  spring  meeting. 

A  Senior  Project  is  required  for  graduation.  For  the  drama  major,  the  directing  of  a  short 
play  and  the  compiling  of  a  production  book  are  required.  The  drama/communications  major 
may  substitute  the  direction  of  a  television  play.  The  theatre  arts/business  administration 
major  will  propose  a  management  project,  such  as  the  compiling  of  a  complete  log  detailing 
all  the  managing  aspects  of  one  of  the  department's  major  productions. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— DRAMA 

Freshman  F 

Major  DRAM  A107 3 

Major  DRAM  A110-A112 3 

Adjunct  DRAM  U130 0 

Common  Curriculum       6 

Foreign  Language  3 

15 
30 

Sophomore  F 

Major  DRAM  A103-A104 3 

Major  DRAM  A220-A300 3 

Major  DRAM  Sequence  I  Elective 0 

Adjunct  DRAM  V132/Adjunct 3 

Common  Curriculum       6 

Elective  3 

18 

Junior  F 

Major  DRAM  Sequence  I  &  II 3 

Major  DRAM  A240-A300 3 

Adjunct  3 

Common  Curriculum       6 

Elective  3 

18 
■    :;r:-    ^  ■:_..  -      -   ■  .  ■  35 

Senior  F 

Major  DRAM  A410-A490 3 

Major  DRAM  Sequence  II 3 

Common  Curriculum       6 

Elective 4 

16 
TOTAL:  128  cr.hrs.  28 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— DRAMA/COMMUNICATIONS 

Freshman  F 

Major  DRAM  A107-A112 3 

Major  CMMN  AlOO-AlOl 3 

Common  Curriculum       6 

Foreign  Language 3 

15 


Sophomore  F 

Major  DRAM  A103 3 

Major  DRAM  Al  10-A220 3 

Major  CMMN  Sequence  Electives 3 

Adjunct  DRAM  U130 0 

Common  Curriculum 6 

15 


Junior  F 

Major  -  DRAM  AElective 3 

Major  CMMN  Sequence  Elective-DRAM  A300 3 

Major  CMMN  A400-A401 3 

Adjunct  DRAM  V132 3 

Adjunct  0 

Common  Curriculum 6 

Elective  0 

,.  .    .         ■ :  ^  .18 


Senior  F 

Major  DRAM  A410-A490 3 

Major  DRAM  Elective 0 

Major  CMMN  Elective  (A402-A480) 3 

Adjunct  0 

Common  Curriculum       6 

Elective 3 

15 


30 


33 


35 


S 

3 
3 
6 
3 
15 


S 

0 

2 
3 
0 
3 
6 
3 
17 


S 

0 
3 
0 
3 
3 
6 
15 


30 


TOTAL:  128cr.  hrs. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— THEATRE  ARTS  with  a 
Minor  in  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Freshman  F 

Major  DRAM  A107 3 

Major  /  DRAM  Al  10-Al  12 3 

Minor  MGT  BlOO 0 

Common  Curriculum      6 

Foreign  Language  3 

15 


Sophomore  F 

Major  DRAM  A103  or  A104-A220 3 

Major  DRAM  A300-A255 1 

Minor  ACCT  B202 3 

Adjunct  DRAM  U130  or  V132 3 

Adjunct  cose  A106 0 

Common  Curriculum      6 

16 


Junior  F 

Major  DRAM  Elective , 3 

Major  DRAM  A300 0 

Minor  MKT  B280 0 

Minor  LOST  B205 3 

Minor  ECON  X130  or  B200  or  B201 3 

Adjunct  ENGL  Shakespeare 0 

Adjunct  0 

Common  Curriculum      , 3 

Elective  ^ 

17 


Senior  F 

Major  DRAM  A410-A490 3 

Minor  HN  B200  or  B300 3 

Minor  MGT  B345 0 

Common  Curriculum      6 

Elective  3 

15 


TOTAL:  128  cr.  hrs. 


30 


34 


34 


30 


Those  who  wish  may  select  the  additional  business  courses  which  fulfill  the 
entrance  requirements  to  Loyola's  M.B.A.  Program. 
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PROGRAM  IN  ECONOMICS 

Area  Chair:  Deborah  Walker 

Associate  Professors:  William  Barnett,  Jerry  Dauterive,  Michael  T.  Saliba,  II, 
Deborah  Walker 

This  degree  program  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Business  Administration.  The  economics  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  students 
with  a  fundamental  understanding  of  economic  processes.  Emphasis  is  on  the  conceptual 
framework  and  analytical  skills  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  complex  interrelation- 
ships among  individuals,  businesses  and  governments,  as  they  relate  to  the  economic 
aspects  of  life,  particularly  with  reference  to  modern  industrial  market  economies.  The 
program  also  is  designed  to  enable  students  to  function  as  inteUigent  and  informed 
citizens  and  to  be  prepared  for  careers  in  business,  industry  and  government.  Further,  the 
program  provides  an  excellent  basis  for  graduate  study  in  economics  or  business  as  well 
as  being  an  excellent  preparation  for  law  school. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— ECONOMICS 

Freshman                                                                                                          F  S 

Major                             ECON  B200 0  3 

Common  Curriculum      MATH  Al  15 3  0 

Adjunct                          MATH  Al  16 0  3 

Foreign  Language            3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Elective                           3  0 

15  15 
30 

Sophomore                                                                                                        F  S 

Major                             ECON  B201/DECS  B202 3  3 

Adjunct                            3  3 

Common  Curriculum 6  6 

Electives                          3  3 

15  15 
30 

Junior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                             ECON  B300/B301  3  3 

Major                             RN  B310/Economics  Electives 3  3 

Adjunct                            3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Elective                           3  3 

18  18 
36 
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Senior  F  S 

Major                             ECON  B305/Economics  Electives 3  6 

Major  Economics  Elective  or  HIST  A300  or 

POLS  A230  or  A231  or  A347 3  0 

Adjunct                           3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  3 

Elective                           3  3 

.  s;  :•«:,.; -A  18  15 


33 


TOTAL:  129cr.  hrs. 


Twelve  hours  of  adjunct  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  student's 
advisor  from  the  following  areas:  history,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology, 
sociology. 

Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  toA&S  Common  Curriculum  in  index  for  page  number. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Chair:  Jane  C.  Chauvin,  Ph.D.  Office:  210  Mercy  Building 

Professor:  Jane  C.  Chauvin 

Associate  Professors:  Barbara  Herlihy,  Justin  E.  Levitov,  Janet  G.  Melancon, 

Paul  V.  Murray 
Associate  Professor  Emerita:  Lorynne  D.  Cahn 
Assistant  Professors:  Marcia  M.  Abide,  Trudie  L.  Atkinson 
Extraordinary  Faculty: 

Instructor:  Florence  P.  Rivette 

From  earliest  times,  teaching  the  young  has  been  recognized  as  a  noble  task, 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  society.  The  rudimentary  and  narrow  needs  of  earlier 
cultures  have  yielded  to  the  ever-increasing  requirements  of  more  sophisticated  civili- 
zations. Modem  times  have  witnessed  an  extraordinary  quickening  of  the  pace  of 
change.  The  complex  technological  advances  made  in  recent  decades  have  not  only 
complicated  the  world  of  which  students  will  become  a  part,  but  have  also  impacted 
seriously  on  the  ways  students  can  be  prepared  to  become  effective  and  productive 
persons.  As  a  consequence,  teacher  education  programs  must  be  designed  on  the  basis 
of  an  insightful  appreciation  of  the  many  different  and  rapidly  changing  factors  that 
constitute  contemporary  society. 

Loyola  University  readily  accepts  the  challenge  inherent  in  these  demands.  Through 
its  Department  of  Education,  the  university  is  committed  to  engaging  all  its  resources  in 
preparing  teachers  who  have  the  skills  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  help  students 
achieve  what  is  required  of  them  to  become  effective  and  productive  members  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live.  In  such  a  way,  Loyola  University  finds  teacher  education 
a  particularly  appropriate  way  of  fulfilling  its  mission  of  service  in  the  development  of 
the  individual  in  an  often  complex  and  ambiguous  world. 

Loyola  University  offers  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  elementary  education  and 
course  work  toward  secondary  certification.  It  also  has  master  of  science  programs  at  the 
graduate  level  (see  Graduate  Catalogue).  A  bachelor  of  music  education  may  also  be 
earned  at  Loyola  (see  music  portion  of  the  bulletin). 

ADMISSION  TO  STATE  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  PROGRAM 

Prerequisites  for  admission  to  the  teacher  education  program  in  elementary  education 
are: 

1 .  Admission  as  a  student  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 

2.  Successful  completion  of  EDUC  A 100  -  Foundations  of  Education; 

3.  Successful  completion  of  the  General  Knowledge  and  Communications  Skills 
subtests  of  the  National  Teacher  Examination; 

4.  Submission  of  a  formal  application  for  admission  to  Teacher  Education; 

5.  Completion  of  an  oral  interview  with  members  of  the  faculty; 

6.  Completion  of  the  freshman  year  at  Loyola  or  its  equivalent,  consisting  of  a 
minimum  of  30  credit  hours  of  basic  courses  with  2.20  overall  average; 

7.  Demonstration  of: 

a.  emotional,  mental  and  physical  well-being; 

b.  professional  decorum,  interest  and  motivation; 

c.  respect  and  concern  for  people. 
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ADMISSION  AND  RETENTION  IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Education  reserves  the  right  to  admit  and  retain  in  teacher 
education  those  students  whom  the  department  deems  capable  of  performing  in  an 
acceptable  professional  manner. 

A  student  who  is  admitted  to  the  elementary  education  program  will  pursue  his  or 
her  curriculum,  scheduling  professional  education  courses  beyond  the  introductory  level 
and  other  courses  in  sequence  in  accordance  with  the  printed  curriculum  in  this  bulletin. 
Suitable  field  experiences  in  schools  are  included. 

A  student  may  be  admitted  provisionally.  He  or  she  is  required  to  confer  with  the 
chair  and  his  or  her  advisor  to  clarify  his  or  her  particular  status.  Students  who  are 
admitted  must  continue  to  meet  academic  and  professional  requirements  during  their 
education  program  in  order  to  be  retained  in  the  program.  The  faculty  may  remove  a 
student  from  the  degree  program  if  it  is  determined  that  academically  or  professionally 
he  or  she  is  unlikely  to  be  a  successful  teacher. 

The  faculty  may  also  place  the  student  on  probation  for  a  given  period.  The  services 
of  the  University  Counseling  Center  are  available  to  assist  students  who  are  not  accepted 
for  the  Teacher  Education  Program. 

STUDENT  TEACfflNG 

The  culminating  experience  in  teacher  education  is  student  teaching.  Student 
teaching  is  an  off-campus,  school-based  experience  comprising  a  full  semester.  During 
student  teaching,  the  student  teacher  is  expected  to  assume  all  responsibilities  of  a  fully 
certified,  experienced  teacher.  Student  teaching  is  supervised  by  an  education  depart- 
ment faculty  member  and  a  cooperating  teacher  in  the  school.  Further  information 
regarding  student  teaching  may  be  obtained  from  the  Student  Teaching  Handbook, 
available  in  the  education  department  office. 

STATE  CERTIFICATION  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
AND  EARLY  CfflLDHOOD  EDUCATION 

To  be  recommended  by  Loyola  University  for  certification  as  an  elementary  teacher 
in  Louisiana,  the  student  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements  specified  by  the  department  for 
the  degree  program  in  elementary  education.  The  degree  program  in  elementary 
education  incorporates  all  the  requirements  for  certification  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  for 
teaching  in  grades  1-4.  Applicants  interested  in  upper  elementary  (5-8)  certification 
should  consult  with  departmental  advisors.  For  certification  the  student  must  earn  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2,5.  In  addition,  the  student  must  take  the  National 
Teacher  Examination  core  battery  and  specialized  area  examination.  (Students  who  take 
subtests  of  the  NTE  prior  to  graduation  will  not  be  required  to  retake  those  portions  of 
the  examination.  Students  who  fail  parts  of  the  examination  may  retake  the  examination.) 

Certification  requirements  are  established  by  the  Louisiana  State  Department  of 
Education  and  are  subject  to  change.  Any  such  changes  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
student's  program.  Nine  additional  hours  are  required  for  Early  Childhood  certification. 

STATE  CERTIFICATION  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Loyola  students  interested  in  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  in  Louisiana  must 
pursue  a  degree  in  the  academic  area  in  which  they  intend  to  teach.  To  be  eligible  for 
Louisiana  State  certification,  the  students  must  also  successfully  complete  the  general 
education  and  the  professional  education  courses  required  by  the  state  for  certification. 
Loyola  University  certifies  in  the  following  secondary  areas:  English,  foreign  languages, 
journalism,  mathematical  sciences,  science  (e.g.,  biology,  chemistry,  physics),  social 
studies  and  speech. 
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The  university  also  certifies  "all-level"  teachers  in  art  and  music  (see  music  portion 
of  this  bulletin  for  the  music  requirements). 

The  State  of  Louisiana  certification  requirements  are  as  follows: 
General  Education  Requirements:  46  hours. 

1 .  English:  1 2  hours,  including  3  semester  hours  in  grammar  and  3  semester  hours 
in  composition. 

2.  Social  Studies:  12  hours,  including  3  semester  hours  in  U.S.  History. 

3.  Mathematics:  6  hours. 

4.  Science:  12  hours,  including  3  semester  hours  in  biological  science  and  3 
semester  hours  in  physical  science. 

5.  Health  and  physical  education:  4  semester  hours. 

Note:  At  Loyola,  in  some  instances,  college  common  curriculum  requirements 
and  state  general  education  requirements  may  be  fulfilled  concurrently. 
Consult  the  advisor  for  specific  information. 
Professional  Education:  31  hours 

1 .  Three  hours  in  history  of  education,  introduction  to  education,  foundations  of 
education  or  philosophy  of  education. 

2.  Three  hours  in  educational  psychology. 

3.  Twelve  hours  of  professional  education  appropriate  to  secondary  level,  includ- 
ing 3  hours  of  adolescent  psychology. 

4.  Three  hours  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 

5.  Nine  hours  in  student  teaching  in  the  teaching  field. 

6.  One  hour  of  Teacher  Aide  (departmental  requirement,  not  state  required). 

Students  must  have  an  overall  GPA  of  2.5  and  no  grade  lower  than  C  in  each  course 
of  the  teaching  area,  as  well  as  in  each  professional  education  course.  In  addition,  the 
student  must  take  the  National  Teacher  Examination  core  battery  and  specialized  area 
examination.  Completion  of  the  Louisiana  Teacher  Internship  Program  for  beginning 
teachers  in  public  schools  is  required  for  secondary  level  certification  as  well.  Please 
consult  with  departmental  advisors  for  more  details. 

Minor  in  Secondary  Education:  21  hours 

Students  may  elect  to  take  the  2 1  hours  in  the  area  of  professional  education  required  for 
the  minor  in  secondary  education  even  if  they  do  not  wish  to  receive  a  teaching  certificate. 

Advising 

In  addition  to  an  advisor  for  the  primary  concentration,  students  pursuing  certifica- 
tion in  secondary  education  will  have  an  advisor  in  the  department  of  education  who  will 
monitor  the  students'  progress  and  aid  them  in  the  sequencing  of  the  professional 
education  courses.  Students  should  fill  out  forms  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  to  list  education  as  their  minor. 

Post-baccalaureate  teacher  education. 

Post-baccalaureate  teacher  education  programs  are  highly  appropriate  for  individu- 
als who  decide  late  in  their  undergraduate  education  to  pursue  teaching  as  a  career  and 
for  those  individuals  already  teaching  on  temporary  or  intern  certificates.  For  specific 
details  on  post-baccalaureate  teacher  certification,  please  refer  to  the  Loyola  University 
Graduate  Bulletin  or  see  the  department  chair. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE— ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION^ 


Freshman 

Major 

Adjunct 

Major 

Major 

Common  Curriculum 

Major 

Common  Curriculum 

Common  Curriculum 


Sophomore 

Major 

Major 

Major 

Adjunct 

Adjunct 

Adjunct 

Adjunct 

Common  Curriculum 


Junior 

Major 

Major 

Major 

Major 

Common  Curriculum 

Common  Curriculum 


Senior 

Major 

Major 

Adjunct 

Adjunct 

Adjunct 

Common  Curriculum 


TOTAL:  128cr.  hrs. 


F 

EDUC  AlOO-EDEL  A200 3 

GEOG  AlOO 3 

EDUC  A281 2 

EDUC  A280 0 

Science 3 

EDELA258 0 

HISTT122/T124 3 

ENGL  T122-RELS  T122 3 

17 


F 

EDEL  A205 0 

EDUC  A305-EDEL  A215 3 

EDELA210 0 

SPCH  AlOO 3 

Science — Nutrition 3 

MATHA113-A114 3 

HIST  A200-A201 3 

ENGLT125-PHILT122 3 

18 


F 

EDEL  A320-A310 3 

EDEL  A325-A315 3 

EDEL  A330-A335 3 

EDEL  A345-A340 2 

ENGLLIT-PHIL 3 

RELS 3 

17 


F 

EDEL  A343 2 

EDELA410 0 

ENGL  A388 3 

HIST  A245 3 

Science 3 

PHIL 3 

14 


34 


37 


34 


S 

3 
0 
0 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
17 


S 

3 
1 
3 
0 
3 
3 
3 
3 
19 


S 

3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
17 


23 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Chair:  Mary  A.  McCay,  Ph.D.  Office:  329  Bobet  Hall 

Professors:  Katherine  Adams,  John  Biguenet,  Phanuel  Egejuru,  Bruce  Henricksen, 

Andrew  Horton,  Mary  McCay,  John  Mosier,  Julian  Wasserman 
Associate  Professors:  William  T.  Cotton,  David  Estes,  Ronald  Foust,  Richard  Johnson, 

Anthony  Lala,  Andrew  Macdonald,  Peggy  McCormack,  Marcus  Smith 
Extraordinary  Faculty: 

Assistant  Professors:  Ralph  Adamo,  Melanie  McKay,  T.R.  Mooney, 

Brenda  Marie  Osbey 
Lecturers:  John  L.  Adams,  Michelle  Fredette,  Virginia  Macdonald, 

Paulette  Manley,  Raymond  McGowan,  Thornton  Penfield,  John  Radonovich, 
Joseph  Schaub,  James  Vautravers,  Mary  Waguespack 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MAJOR  IN  ENGLISH  (LIT  AND  WRITING) 

For  a  bachelor  of  arts  in  English  (Lit),  students  must  complete  36  hours  in  British  and 
American  literature,  literary  criticism  and  interpretation,  and  literature  or  writing  electives 
after  first  taking  ENGL  A205  or  Tl  22.  ENGL  A205  is  the  required  freshman  composition 
course  for  English  majors;  students  entering  the  major  after  taking  ENGL  T122  need  not 
take  A205.  ENGL  A205  and  ENGL  A206  should  be  completed  in  the  freshman  year. 
Majors  take  1 8  hours  of  distribution  requirements  in  Medieval,  Renaissance,  Restoration/ 
Eighteenth  Century,  Nineteenth  Century,  American,  and  Critical  Theory,  not  necessarily 
sequentially.  They  also  take  1 2  additional  elective  hours,  either  in  a  specific  track  or  as  free 
electives,  to  complete  the  36-hour  major.  The  elective  tracks  students  may  choose  to  follow 
are  Black  Literature,  Criticism  and  Theory,  Film  and  Literature,  Women's  Literature  and 
Feminist  Criticism,  or  Writing.  Literature  courses  listed  in  the  common  curriculum  may 
be  taken  for  major  credit  with  the  permission  of  the  advisor  and  instructor. 

For  a  bachelor  of  arts  in  English  (Writing),  students  should  take  ENGL  A205/A206 
in  their  freshman  year.  In  addition,  students  take  six  Hterature  courses,  including  one 
course  in  British  literature  before  1 800  and  one  course  in  American  literature.  The  student 
must  also  complete  six  English  writing  courses. 

English  majors  may  take  a  minor  in  another  discipline,  to  be  determined  in  consul- 
tation with  the  advisor.  Students  must  consult  their  assigned  advisors  in  curriculum  matters 
before  registering  for  each  semester. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OR  WRITING 

Freshman  F  S 

Major  ENGL  A205,  ENGL  A206 3  3 

Foreign  Language  3  3 

Common  Curriculum       9  9 

15         15 
30 

Sophomore                                                                                                           F  S 

Major                              Combination  of  distribution  reqs.  and  electives 6  3 

Adjunct                           3  3 

Common  Curriculum       3  6 

Electives                          3  6 

15  18 
33 
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Junior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major  Combination  of  distributioa  requirements 

and  electives 6  6 

Adjunct                           3  3 

Common  Curriculum       3  6 

Electives                         3  3 

15  18 
33 

Senior                                                                                                              F  S 

Major  Combination  of  distribution  requirements 

and  electives 6  6 

Adjunct                            3  0 

Common  Curriculum       6  3 

Electives                         3  5 

18  14 
32 

TOTAL:  128cr.  hrs. 

Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter  under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  to  A&S  Common  Curriculum  in  index  for  page 
number. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

Chair:  David  W.  Moore,  Ph.D.  Office:  428  Bobet  Hall 

Professors:  Bernard  A.  Cook,  David  C.  Danahar,  Robert  J.  Rowland,  Jr., 

Mary  Grace  Swift,  O.S.U. 
Associate  Professors:  Nancy  Fix  Anderson,  Maurice  R.  Brungardt,  David  W.  Moore, 

Leo  A.  Nicoll,  S.J.,  Ben  L.  Wren,  S.J. 
Assistant  Professors:  Tunde  O.  Adeleke,  Peter  J.  Cangelosi,  Mark  F.  Fernandez, 

Robert  S.  Gerlich,  S.J. 

The  aim  of  the  undergraduate  program  in  history  is  to  provide  a  broad-based  study 
of  the  human  past.  Such  a  study  is  a  response  to  an  innate  interest  which  all  people  have 
in  the  past  and  which  parallels  their  concern  for  the  future.  This  desire  is  seen  as  a  search 
for  identity,  individual  and  collective,  and  for  insights  into  today's  problems  with  an  eye 
to  their  solutions.  In  order  to  further  these  goals,  every  effort  is  made  to  develop  habits 
of  inquiry  and  criticism  so  that  the  student  is  able  to  judge  the  unfolding  of  human  affairs 
with  informed  perspective. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  human  history  is  examined  in  its  complexity,  including  the 
cultural,  religious  and  social  values  which  undergird  economic  and  political  develop- 
ments. Course  offerings  reflect  the  broad  expertise  of  the  departmental  faculty,  and  treat 
such  diverse  areas  as  American,  European,  Asian,  and  African  history,  with  thematic 
courses  in  Intellectual,  Social,  Political,  and  Mihtary,  as  well  as  African-American, 
Church,  and  Women's  histories.  In  addition,  the  department  offers  a  variety  of  intern- 
ships for  qualified  students  interested  in  museum  or  archival  work. 

Guiding  the  student's  intellectual  formation  is  a  dedicated  faculty  of  professional 
educators  who  themselves  are  engaged  in  the  quest  for  knowledge.  With  rare  exceptions, 
all  courses  are  taught  by  full-time  professors  who  have  terminal  degrees  and  proven 
academic  skills.  As  academic  advisors,  faculty  members  counsel  history  majors  in 
planning  their  course  work;  students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  keep  in  close  contact 
with  advisors. 

Students  play  an  active  role  in  the  life  of  the  department.  Two  elected  student 
representatives  participate  with  a  deliberative  vote  in  all  departmental  meetings.  Input 
from  departmental  majors  is  welcomed  by  the  faculty,  as  it  provides  an  interchange  of 
ideas  that  is  most  helpful  in  planning  and  developing  courses. 

An  undergraduate  degree  in  history  is  recognized  as  valuable  preparation  for 
careers  in  several  fields:  law,  foreign  service,  pohtics,  journalism,  teaching  and, 
naturally,  historical  research  and  writing.  History  also  serves  as  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  studies  in  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences. 

Large  numbers  of  history  graduates  have  traditionally  sought  careers  in  business 
and  in  education.  The  faculty  advisor  can  recommend  specific  business  courses  that  will 
allow  the  student  to  obtain  a  minor  in  business  and  thus  form  the  basis  of  work  necessary 
to  enter  an  M.B.A.  program.  A  secondary  education  minor  would  provide  the  student 
with  partial  preparation  in  obtaining  certification  on  the  secondary  level.  The  student 
might  later  pursue  an  M.A.T.  or  M.Ed,  degree. 

In  order  to  graduate  with  a  degree  in  history,  a  student  needs  to  earn  36  credit  hours 
in  the  major.  Historiography  (HIST  A400)  is  obligatory.  The  student  must  maintain  an 
overall  C  average. 

Departmental  Comprehensive:  Successful  completion  of  a  departmental  com- 
prehensive examination  in  history  is  required  for  graduation.  The  department  will  waive 
its  comprehensive  examination  requirement  if  a  satisfactory  score  is  submitted  in  the 
Subject  (Advanced)  Test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  in  History. 
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Honors:  Students  wishing  to  earn  an  "honors  in  history"  designation  which  will 
appear  on  their  Official  Transcripts,  should  have  a  3.3  Loyola  GPA  and  a  3.5  GPA  in 
history  in  order  to  qualify.  Course  work  for  the  "honors  in  history"  consists  of  the  writing 
of  a  thesis  or  the  creation  of  a  project,  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  mentor,  during 
the  two  semesters  prior  to  graduation.  For  further  information,  contact  the  history  chair. 

Student  achievement  is  also  recognized  by  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  a  national  history 
honor  society.  Membership  in  the  campus  chapter.  Pi  Chi,  is  open  to  students  who  have 
a  3.0  GPA  in  1 2  or  more  hours  of  history,  and  a  3.0  GPA  in  two-thirds  of  all  their  other 
college  courses.  Among  the  many  activities  of  this  honor  society  is  the  annual  publica- 
tion of  the  Student  Historical  Journal. 

.\ 

ADJUNCT  COURSES 

In  addition  to  36  hours  of  course  work  in  history,  the  department  requires  the 
following  adjunct  courses  be  taken  by  all  students  with  a  major  in  history: 

1 .  For  those  history  students  not  going  to  graduate  school: 

Social  science  (chosen  from  anthropology,  economics,  geography, 

political  science,  psychology  or  sociology) 9  hours 

English/American  Literature 6  hours 

15  hours 

2.  For  those  history  students  intending  to  enter  graduate  school: 

Statistics  or  computer  science 3  hours 

Social  science  (chosen  from  anthropology,  economics,  geography, 

political  science,  psychology  or  sociology) 9  hours 

Foreign  language 6/12  hours 

18/24  hours 

The  determination  of  what  specific  courses  in  the  disciplines  listed  above  would  be 
acceptable  as  meeting  these  adjunct  requirements  will  be  made  by  the  faculty 
advisor. 

3.  History  students  may  elect  to  complete  a  minor  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  option  1 
or  2  above. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— HISTORY 

Freshman                                                                                                          F  S 

Major                             HIST  T122-T124 3  3 

Foreign  Language            3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  9 

Adjunct                           3  0 

15  15 
-  .                                                                                                     30 

Sophomore                                                                                                        F  S 

Major                              HIST  A200-A201 3  3 

Adjunct                           3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Elective                           3  6 

15  18 
•                            •           .     -.'■■     .                                        33 

Junior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                              HIST  Electives 3  3 

Major                              HIST  Electives 3  3 

Adjunct                           3  3 

Common  Curriculum      6  6 

Electives                          3  3 

18  18 
36 

Senior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                              HIST  A400-HIST  Elective ,..3  3 

Major                             HIST  Electives 3  3 

Common  Curriculum       3  0 

Electives 6  9 

15  15 


30 


TOTAL:  129cr.  hrs. 


Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  to  A&S  Common  Curriculum  in  index  for  page  number. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 
AND  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Chair:  Bogdan  Czejdo,  Ph.D.  Office:  540  Monroe  Hall 

Vice  Chair:  Kenneth  Messa,  Ph.D. 

Professors:  Bogdan  Czejdo,  Antonio  Lopez,  Jr.,  Duane  Randall 

Associate  Professors:  Michael  Kelly,  Kenneth  Messa,  Katarzyna  Saxton, 

Stephen  Scariano,  Ralph  Tucci 
Assistant  Professors:  Maria  Calzada,  Xuefung  Li,  Jonathan  Shick 
Adjunct  Associate  Professor:  Janet  Melancon 
Extraordinary  Faculty: 

Instructors:  Norma  Cannizzaro,  Robert  Thornton,  Karen  Villarreal 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Sciences  offers  three  undergradu- 
ate degree  programs  — bachelor  of  science  in  mathematics,  bachelor  of  science  in 
computer  science  and  bachelor  of  science  in  computer  information  systems.  The 
department  also  offers  the  master  of  science  teaching  degree  in  mathematics.  In  the 
future,  the  major  source  of  employment  for  the  mathematician  and  the  computer  scientist 
will  continue  to  be  industry,  business  and  other  analytical  fields.  Employers  will  be 
concerned  less  about  the  actual  degree  than  with  the  diversity  of  the  student's  experi- 
ences. They  will  expect  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  either  mathematics  or 
computer  science.  They  will  also  expect  the  student  to  be  experienced  in  communicating 
with  people  such  as  engineers,  managers  and  stockholders,  whose  activity  is  outside  the 
discipline  of  the  mathematical  sciences. 

Since  individual  courses  of  study  are  peculiar  to  each  student,  a  faculty  advisor  is 
assigned  to  a  student  at  registration  for  the  first  semester.  The  faculty  advisor  will 
endeavor  to  tailor  a  particular  program  for  the  student  with  a  proper  mixture  of  adjunct 
and  elective  courses. 

The  faculty  hold  active  memberships  in  a  number  of  professional  organizations:  the 
Mathematical  Association  of  America,  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Computing  Machinery,  the  Data  Processing  Management  Association  and  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  to  name  a  few.  The  faculty  have  been  chosen  because 
of  their  different  backgrounds  and  their  ability  to  make  one  cohesive  department  with 
several  degree  programs. 

MATHEMATICS  PROGRAM 

There  are  many  reasons  for  students  to  choose  a  major  in  mathematics.  To  meet  the 
broad  interests  of  all  mathematical  scholars,  the  department  offers  flexibility  in  its 
programs. 

The  mathematics  student  is  encouraged  to  obtain  as  broad  an  educational  experi- 
ence as  possible  by  selecting  elective  courses  from  several  other  disciplines  in  such 
diverse  fields  as  physics,  chemistry,  economics,  computer  science,  history,  sociology, 
language,  biology,  psychology,  music,  English,  business  administration  and  others. 

The  basic  program  is  designed  for  the  student  wishing  to  have  a  career  where 
mathematics  might  be  used  directly  or  indirectly,  for  example,  in  aeronautics,  electron- 
ics, marketing,  social  engineering,  opinion  analysis,  insurance,  accounting,  automation, 
management,  computer  applications,  sales,  teaching  and  government  operations  or  research. 
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Several  minors  are  available  to  students  majoring  in  mathematics.  Two  of  these 
minors  are  described  below: 

The  business  minor  provides  an  overview  of  the  basic  business  disciplines  and 
requires  courses  in  management,  accounting,  finance  and  marketing. 

The  computer  science  minor  is  designed  for  the  mathematics  student  who  has  a 
strong  interest  in  becoming  a  "computing  scientist."  It  provides  the  student  with  an 
overview  of  the  computer  industry  while  using  the  computer  as  a  problem-solving  tool. 

The  Honors  Program  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  graduate  work  in 
mathematics.  The  Honors  Program  requires  1 2  hours  of  a  modern  foreign  language,  three 
hours  of  philosophy  (logic),  and  selected  mathematics  courses  at  the  300  and  400  levels. 

The  mathematics  program  may  be  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  interested 
in  industrial  applied  mathematics,  biomathematics,  mathematical  statistics  and  the 
managerial  sciences. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE— MATHEMATICS 

Freshman                                                                                                          F  S 

Major                             MATH  A200 0  3 

Major                             MATH  A257-A258' 3  3 

Major                             MATH  A204 3  0 

Adjunct                          cose  A210-A215 3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  9 

15  18 
33 

Sophomore                                                                                                        F  S 

Major                             MATH  A259-A310 3  3 

Adjunct                          PHYS  Al  10-Al  1 1  5  5 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Foreign  Language            3  _3 

17  17 
34 

Junior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                             MATH  A340-A341 3  3 

Major                             MATH  A400 3  0 

Major                             MATH  (A300  or  A400  level) 0  3 

Adjunct                          cose  A375 3  0 

Common  Curriculum       3  6 

Elective                           3  3 

15  15 
30 

Senior  F  S 

Major                             MATH  A410-A41 1 3  3 

Major                             MATH  (A300  or  A400  level) 3  0 

Common  Curriculum       3  3 

Electives                          2  IQ. 

16  16 
TOTAL:  129  cr.hrs.                                                                                             32 


Students  without  the  knowledge  of  trigonometry  should  take  MATH  Al  18  in  the 
summer  before  their  freshman  year  or  during  the  fall  semester. 
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Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter  under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  to  A&S  Common  Curriculum  in  the  index  for 
page  number. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 

The  bachelor  of  science  in  computer  science  gives  the  student  the  capabihty  to  grow 
with  the  rapidly  expanding  field  of  computer  science.  The  courses  in  the  program  provide 
a  working  knowledge  of  existing  software  systems.  They  cover  in-depth  techniques  of 
software  system  development  and  the  interaction  of  software  systems  and  hardware.  The 
program  emphasizes  object-oriented  system  analysis  and  design.  Students  write  pro- 
grams in  modem  languages,  such  as,  C++,  Objective  Pascal,  Smalltalk,  SQL  and 
PROLOG.  Students  in  the  program  work  with  state-of-the-art  software  development 
tools  for  creation  of  programs  using  pictures,  diagrams  and  charts.  Graduates  are  well 
prepared  to  enter  industry  or  continue  further  study  in  graduate  school. 

The  use  of  the  Computer  Aided  Software  Engineering  Lab  and  state-of-the-art 
software  development  tools  is  a  unique  feature  of  the  program.  The  department  will 
continue  as  an  innovator  in  computer  education. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE— COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Freshman  F 

Major  '  COSCA210-A215 3 

Adjunct  PHIL  A206 0 

Adjunct  MATH  A204-A203 3 

Common  Curriculum       _9 

15 


Sophomore  F 

Major  COSC  A216-A225 3 

Major  COSC  A260-A275 3 

Adjunct  MATH  A257-A258' 3 

Common  Curriculum       , 6 

Foreign  Language  _3 

18 


30 


36 


Junior       v  •  .     '  F 

Major         •  COSC  A360-A370 3 

Major  .  COSC  (A350-A400  level) 3 

Adjunct  MATH  A241-A242 3 

Common  Curriculum       6 

Electives  _3 

18 


S 
3 
3 
3 
j6 
15 


S 
3 
3 
3 
6 

-^ 
18 


S 

3 
3 
3 
6 
_0 
15 


33 


Students  without  the  knowledge  of  trigonometry  should  take  MATH  Al  18  in  the 
summer  before  their  freshman  year  or  during  the  fall  semester. 
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Senior                                                                                                          F  S 

Major                             cose  (A350-A400  level) 6  3 

Common  Curriculum       3  3 

Electives                          _6  _8 

15  14 


29 


TOTAL:  128cr.  hrs. 


Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter  under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  to  A&S  Common  Curriculum  in  the  index  for 
page  number. 

COMPUTER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  PROGRAM 

The  degree  program  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  in  computer  information 
systems  is  designed  to  prepare  the  graduate  for  an  active  role  in  areas  where  computer 
information  systems  are  used.  The  courses  provide  understanding  of  applications 
systems  and  they  cover  in-depth  techniques  of  appHcation  development.  Some  software 
system  development  and  interaction  of  software  systems  and  hardware  is  also  included. 
The  program  emphasizes  object-oriented  system  analysis  and  design.  Students  in  the 
program  work  with  state-of-the-art  software  development  tools  for  creation  of  programs 
using  pictures,  diagrams  and  charts,  and  fourth-generation  languages,  such  as  SQL. 

The  use  of  the  Computer  Aided  Software  Engineering  Lab  and  state-of-the-art 
application  development  tools  is  a  unique  feature  of  the  program.  The  labs  are  constantly 
updated  to  reflect  the  rapidly  changing  field  of  computer  information  systems. 

The  program  is  flexible  enough  to  be  combined  with  various  academic  disciplines 
where  computer  applications  are  common,  such  as  business,  communications,  music, 
social  sciences,  statistics,  etc.  Graduates  are  well  prepared  to  enter  industry,  business, 
government  services  or  graduate  school,  such  as  MBA  programs.  Appropriate  courses 
may  be  planned  with  an  advisor. 

The  following  course  schedule  has  an  emphasis  in  business.  Those  students  in  the 
program  planning  to  go  into  fields  of  application  other  than  business  should  see  the  chair. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE— COMPUTER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Freshman                                                                                                          F  S 

Major                             COSC  A210-A215 3  3 

Adjunct                          MATH  A204-A203 3  3 

Adjunct                          PHIL  A206 0  3 

Common  Curriculum       _9  _6 

15  15 
30 

Sophomore                                                                                                       F  S 

Major                             COSC  A216 3  0 

Major                             COSC  A260-A275 3  3 

Foreign  Language            3  3 

Adjunct                          MATH  A257 3  0 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Electives                          _0  _3 

18  15 
33 
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Junior  F 

Major  cose  A350-A430 3 

Major  MGTB100-ACCTB202 3 

Adjunct  MATH  A241-A242 3 

Common  Curriculum       6 

Electives  _i 

18 
36 

Senior  F 

Major  cose  (A300-A400  level) 3 

Major  .^  ECON  B200-MGT  B345 3 

Common  Curriculum 3 

Electives  _6 

.      .        ,  ^-  .    ^  ,  .  ',.  ,,-                                                             15 


29 


TOTAL:128cr.  hrs. 


Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  to  A&S  Common  Curriculum  in  the  index  for  page 
number.         :,    ,,         ...,    .-,,    ..      ,,„,i., 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

AND  LITERATURES 

Chair:  Peter  S.  "Rogers,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Office:  336A  Bobet  Hall 

Professor:  Claire  J.  Paolini 

Associate  Professors:  Blanca  Anderson,  Robert  Dewell,  Eileen  Doll,  Cassandra  Mabe, 

Peter  Rogers,  S.J.,  Josefa  Salmon,  Thomas  Zamparelli 
Extraordinary  Faculty: 

Lecturer:  Ingrid  Hasselbach 

The  Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  offers  degree 
programs  in  French,  German  and  Spanish,  and  a  cooperative  degree  program  with  Tulane 
University  in  Russian.  These  programs  are  designed  to  train  students  not  only  in  the 
target  language,  but  also  in  the  culture  of  those  countries  where  the  language  is  spoken. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  degree  programs  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Thirty-six  hours  of  course  work  in  the  target  language,  of  which  an  absolute 
minimum  of  24  hours  must  be  at  the  300-400  level.  However,  regardless  of 
placement,  students  must  complete  a  minimum  of  30  hours  in  the  major 
language. 

2.  Students  are  encouraged  to  complement  their  language  study  with  courses  in 
areas  such  as  history  and  culture  of  the  countries  where  the  target  language  is 
spoken,  world  literature  not  of  the  target  language,  linguistics,  international 
economics  and  political  relations,  and  language  teaching  methodology. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Freshman                                                                                                          F  S 

Major                             AlOO-AlOl  of  Language 3  3 

Elective                           3  3 

Common  Curriculum       9  9 

15  15 
30 

Sophomore                                                                                                        F  S 

Major                             A200-A201  of  Language 3  3 

Adjunct                           Second  Language  AlOO-A  101 3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Elective                           6  3 

18  15 
33 

Junior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                             A300  Level 6  6 

Adjunct                           Second  Language  A200-A201 3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Electives                         3  3 

18  18 
36 

Senior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                             A300  Level  of  Language 6  6 

Adjunct                           Second  Language  A300 3  0 

Electives 3  6 

Common  Curriculum       3  3 

15  15 


30 


TOTAL:  129cr.  hrs. 


Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  to  A&S  Common  Curriculum  in  index  for  page  number. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Chair:  Alvin  J.  Holloway,  S.J.,  Ph.D.  Office:  442  Bobet  Hall 

Professors:  Patrick  Bourgeois,  Henry  Folse,  Gary  Herbert,  Sandra  Rosenthal,  James 

Watson 
Associate  Professors:  David  Boileau,  Francis  Coolidge,  Alvin  Holloway,  S. J.,  Constance 

Mui,  Stephen  Rowntree,  S.J. 
Extraordinary  Faculty: 

Assistant  Professors:  Stephen  Berg,  John  Howard 

Philosophy  has  a  unique  role  to  play  in  any  liberal  arts  curriculum.  It  is  a  discipline 
which  challenges  students  both  to  reflect  on  their  own  biases  and  presuppositions  and  to 
put  order  into  their  thoughts.  Philosophy  also  teaches  the  student  to  criticize  the  beliefs 
and  presuppositions  of  other  scientific  disciplines.  The  philosopher  declares  any  existing 
scientific  methodology  fair  game  for  critical  probing.  The  philosopher  reflects  on  human 
experience  in  its  most  general  aspects  and  seeks  for  meanings  and  connections  that  elude 
more  specialized  or  less  reflective  disciplines. 

The  student  of  philosophy  confronts  human  values  precisely  as  values.  He  or  she 
probes  the  basis  of  ethical  judgment  and  subjects  ethical  criteria  to  personal  critical 
evaluation. 

Philosophy  provides  the  student  with  the  critical  apparatus  needed  to  live  reflec- 
tively in  a  pluralistic  society. 

Overspecialization  in  education  dulls  the  student' s  sense  of  possibilities  beyond  the 
narrow  scope  of  a  limited  specialized  field.  It  sacrifices  the  individual  to  social  functions. 
By  alerting  the  students  to  the  dangers  of  overspecialization,  philosophy  liberates  and 
humanizes  them. 

Although  philosophy  is  an  autonomous  discipline  and  independent  of  theology, 
philosophers  have  often  raised  the  questions  which  most  preoccupy  theologians.  And 
creafive  philosophers  have  in  every  age  provided  the  vocabulary  for  innovative  theologi- 
cal thought. 

In  a  word,  philosophy  is  an  indispensable  part  of  any  liberal  arts  curriculum.  It 
provides  a  unique  stimulus  to  thought  and  to  reflections  upon  human  experience. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  students  whose  major  is  philosophy:  logic, 
epistemology,  metaphysics,  ethics,  ancient  philosophy,  medieval  philosophy,  modern 
philosophy,  and  contemporary  philosophy.  These  courses  are  offered  every  other  year. 
The  normal  requirements  in  credit  hours  for  a  major  in  philosophy  are  30  to  33  hours. 
Philosophy  elecfives  suitable  for  the  major  are  offered  on  a  continuing  rotational  basis. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— PHILOSOPHY 

Freshman  F 

Major  PHIL  Systematic  Sequence' 3 

Foreign  Language^  3 

Common  Curriculum       _9 

15 


Sophomore  F 

Major  PHIL  Systematic  Sequence' 3 

Major  PHIL  Historical  Sequence^ 0 

Adjunct  3 

Common  Curriculum       6 

Electives  ■. _3, 

■  r:                                                                                     15 


Junior  F 

Major  PHIL  Historical  Sequence^ 3 

Major  PHIL  Electives 3 

Common  Curriculum       6 

Adjunct  3 

Electives _3 

18 


Senior  -  ■■-<  '  F 

Major  PHIL 3 

Common  Curriculum       3 

Electives  _9 

.:        .  •       •  15 


TOTAL:  128cr.  hrs. 


30 


33 


35 


30 


Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  to  AcS:5  Common  Curriculum  in  index  for  page  number. 


Systematic  Sequence:  choose  9  hrs.  from  A206,  A210,  A215,  A220 
Historical  Sequence:  choose  9  hrs.  from  A405,  A406,  A410,  A  Contemporary 
Students  who  wish  to  be  recommended  for  graduate  studies  in  philosophy  must  either 
manifest  a  reading  knowledge  in  a  foreign  language  or  successfully  complete  12 
credit  hours  in  one  of  the  following:  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French  or  Russian. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 


Chair:  Creston  A.  King,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  Carl  Brans,  Henry  Garon 
Associate  Professors:  James  C.  Carter,  S.J. 
Marlow,  S.J. 


Office:  453  Monroe  Hall 
David  Keiffer,  Jr. ,  Creston  King,  A.  Ransom 


The  department  is  dedicated  to  the  training  of  undergraduates  and  to  the  preparation 
of  students  for  advanced  studies.  In  designing  the  program  the  department  has  taken  into 
account  the  fact  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature  and  of 
the  mathematical  and  experimental  methods  used  in  physics  provide  a  solid  background 
for  graduate  studies  not  only  in  physics  but  also  in  many  other  disciplines.  The 
curriculum  is  quite  flexible  and  adaptable  to  the  individual  interest  of  the  student.  The 
electives  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  present  an  opportunity  to  the  student  to  prepare  for 
further  study  in  areas  such  as  oceanography,  meteorology,  computer  science,  technical 
management,  science  teaching  and  medical  physics. 

The  department's  facilities,  located  in  Loyola's  Monroe  Hall,  are  outstanding. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  faculty  research  and  in  the  undergraduate 
research  participation  program.  This  opportunity  to  work  closely  with  the  faculty  using 
the  sophisticated  equipment  of  modem  physics  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  department. 

Without  department  approval,  courses  may  not  be  taken  out  of  sequence. 

A  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  physics  will  be  awarded  to  those  students  who 
complete  all  university  and  departmental  requirements.  A  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
physics  (honors)  will  be  granted  to  those  students  who  have  satisfied  the  requirements 
for  a  B.S.  in  physics,  obtain  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  better  in  physics  and  math, 
and  complete  a  thesis  based  on  their  senior  year  research. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE— PHYSICS 

Freshman  F 

Major  PHyS  A200-A200 0 

Major  PHYS  AllO-Alll  5 

Major  PHYS  A119 0 

Major  PHYS  Al  17* 0 

Adjunct  MATH  A257-A258 3 

Common  Curriculum       6 

14 


Sophomore  F 

Major  PHYS  A200-A200 0 

Major  PHYS  A230-A231  3 

Major  PHYS  A228-A410 3 

Adjunct  MATH  A259*-A310* 3 

Common  Curriculum       6 

Foreign  Language  3 

18 


33 


S 

1 
5 
1 
3 
3 
6 
19 


S 

1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
16 


34 


*Or  equivalent. 
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Junior                                                                                                                   F  S 

Major                             PHYS  A200-A200 0  1 

Major                             PHYS  A220-A225 3  3 

Major                             PHYS  A300-A301 3  3 

Major                             PHYS  A440-A441 2  2 

Major                             PHYS  A335* 3  0 

Common  Curriculum 6  _6 

17  15 
32 

Senior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                             PHYS  A200-A200 0  1 

Major                             PHYS  A400 3  0 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Electives  _6       _7 

15  14 


29 


TOTAL:  128cr.  hrs. 


Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter  under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  io  A&S  Common  Curriculum  in  index  for  page 
number. 

Engineering:  Loyola  students  may  acquire  their  pre-engineering  training  at  Loyola 
and  then  complete  their  engineering  studies  at  another  accredited  university.  Upon 
successful  completion  of  these  two  programs,  the  student  will  receive  a  bachelor  of 
science  from  Loyola  and  a  bachelor  of  science  in  his  or  her  selected  field  of  engineering 
at  the  other  accredited  university.  Upon  successful  completion  of  pre-engineering 
studies  at  Loyola,  the  student  will  transfer  to  an  accredited  engineering  school.  Resi- 
dency at  the  engineering  institution  will  normally  be  for  an  additional  two  years  in  the 
field  selected  from  aerospace,  chemical,  civil,  electrical,  engineering  science,  industrial, 
mechanical,  metallurgical  or  nuclear  engineering.  Loyola  presently  has  a  "3-2"  agree- 
ment with  Tulane  University's  School  of  Engineering. 


*Or  equivalent. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
PHYSICS  WITH  PRE-ENGINEERING  OPTION 

Freshman  F 

Major  PHYS  A200-A200 0 

Major  PHYS  AllO-Alll  5 

Major  PHYS  A119 0 

Adjunct  MATH  A257-A258 3 

Major  PHYS  Al  17* 0 

Common  Curriculum      9 

17 


33 


Summer 

Foreign  Language  6 

Sophomore  F 

Major  PHYS  A200-A200 0 

Major  PHYSA230-A231  3 

Major  PHYS  A228 3 

Major  PHYS  A410 0 

Adjunct  MATH  A259*-A310* 3 

Adjunct  CHEM  A105-A106 3 

Adjunct  CHEM  A107-A108 1 

Common  Curriculum  3 

16 
-■,-..  .-.  33 

Junior  F 

Major  PHYS  A200-A200 0 

Major  PHYS  A220-A225 3 

Major  PHYS  A300-A301  3 

Major  PHYS  A440-A441  2 

Major  PHYS  A335* 3 

Common  Curriculum  6 

17 


32 


TOTAL:  104cr.  hrs. 


Those  students  in  chemical  engineering  will  take  one  semester  of  organic  chemistry 
and  one  semester  of  analytical  chemistry. 


*Or  equivalent. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Chair.  Philip  Dynia,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  Eric  Gorham,  Mary  Troy  Johnston,  Conrad  Raabe,  Edward  Renwick 

Assistant  Professors:  Philip  Dynia,  Alexander  Reichl 

The  department  offers  the  basic  elements  of  an  undergraduate  political  science 
program  to  all  students.  With  this  education  many  graduates  go  on  to  law  school  or 
graduate  school.  Some  pursue  positions  with  corporations  or  in  the  federal,  state  and 
municipal  civil  services.  A  few  graduates  embark  directly  on  a  career  in  politics. 

A  major  in  political  science  requires  a  33-hour  concentration  in  the  subject.  These 
hours  are  distributed  over  the  following  areas:  American  Government  and  Constitution 
(nine  hours),  Comparative  Government  (six  hours).  Political  Theory  (six  hours).  Inter- 
national Relations  (three  hours)  and  advanced  electi  ves  (nine  hours).  A  minor  in  political 
science  requires  21  hours,  made  up  of  three  hours  each  in  American  Government, 
Comparative  Government,  History  of  Political  Thought  and  International  Relations, 
plus  nine  additional  hours  of  advanced  electives. 

The  political  science  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  discipline,  the  problems  it  deals  with,  and  the  development  of  human  knowledge 
and  values  about  political  matters.  When  coupled  with  the  common  curriculum  and  a 
wise  use  of  adjunct  and  elective  hours,  the  student  will  gain  a  broad  educational 
background  both  for  career  and  for  a  full  personal  and  social  life  in  this  rapidly  changing 
world. 

The  department  assigns  advisors  to  ensure  that  every  student  gets  personal  atten- 
tion. During  the  first  year  at  Loyola,  students  take  only  introductory  political  science 
courses,  giving  them  a  chance  to  experience  the  major  from  the  ground  up  and  to  become 
accustomed  to  college  life.  Advisers  are  always  willing  to  help  with  information 
concerning  the  most  beneficial  courses. 

Periodically,  the  department  offers  seminars  in  foreign  policy,  American  govern- 
ment and  other  topics  of  particular  interest  to  undergraduates.  Participation  in  indepen- 
dent study  is  encouraged;  it  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  explore  personal  ideas.  In  addition 
to  research  and  independent  study  courses,  internships  at  local  government  agencies  are 
offered. 

Because  of  the  tradition  at  Loyola  which  produces  many  of  the  politicians  of  the 
area,  the  department  has  a  special  interest  in  urban  and  state  politics,  particularly  New 
Orleans  and  Louisiana  politics.  In  1967,  the  Institute  of  Politics  was  established.  It  is  an 
extension  service  to  train  people,  mostly  young  professionals,  in  the  realities  of  pohtical 
life  with  a  view  toward  encouraging  them  to  undertake  a  political  career.  The  political 
science  department  nominates  certain  outstanding  undergraduates  to  be  associated 
fellows  in  the  institute  program. 

Loyola  University  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Washington  Semester  Program  at 
American  University  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  program  allows  the  student  to  spend  a 
semester  in  the  nation's  capital,  taking  courses  and  doing  intern  work  in  private  or 
governmental  agencies.  The  student  can  earn  up  to  18  hours  of  credit  for  this  semester. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Freshman                                                                                                          F  S 

Major                             POLS  AlOO-Elective 3  3 

Foreign  Language            3  3 

Common  Curriculum       9  9 

15  15 
30 

Sophomore                                                                                                        F  S 

Major                             POLS  A200/A201;  A230-A231  6  6 

Adjunct                           3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Electives                          3  3 

18  18 
36 

Junior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                             POLS  A300/A301;  A315 6  3 

Adjunct                           3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Electives                          3  3 

18  15 
33 

Senior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                             POLS  Electives 3  3 

Common  Curriculum 3  3 

Adjunct                           3  0 

Electives                          6  8 

15  14 


29 


TOTAL:  128cr.  hrs. 


Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  to  A  &S  Common  Curriculum  in  index  for  page  number. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Chair.  Mary  M.  Brazier,  Ph.D.  Office:  444  Monroe  Hall 

Professors:  Paddy  A.  Doll,  Edwina  D,  Frank,  K.W.  Jacobs,  Janet  R.  Matthews,  Evan 

L.  Zucker 
Associate  Professors:  Mary  M.  Brazier,  Gerald  S.  Clack,  Susan  M.  Heidenreich,  Glenn 

M.  Hymel 

Today  psychology  plays  an  important  part  in  the  background  that  every  well 
educated  person  should  have.  For  this  reason  the  department  emphasizes  the  contribution 
that  psychology  can  make  to  the  liberal  education  of  all  students.  At  the  same  time  the 
departmental  program  is  designed  to  provide  a  thorough  base  of  knowledge  and  skills  for 
those  students  who  are  preparing  to  enter  graduate  study  with  the  goal  of  becoming 
professional  psychologists  as  well  as  those  desiring  a  terminal  degree  in  psychology 
without  plans  for  graduate  education. 

The  department  also  offers  a  formal  degree  program  in  which  the  student  can  major 
in  psychology  and  simultaneously  complete  the  course  requirements  expected  for 
admission  to  medical  schools. 

Since  the  undergraduates  who  participate  in  the  psychology  program  have  a  rich 
variety  of  goals,  the  department  makes  a  conscious  aim  to  individualize  both  the  learning 
process  and  the  curriculum  of  instruction.  When  a  student  enters  the  department,  he  or 
she  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  advisor  who  remains  the  advisor  until  the  student  graduates. 

The  Department  of  Psychology  offers  courses  in  a  variety  of  formats  for  students 
whose  area  of  concentration  is  not  psychology.  These  courses  are  designed  to  help  students 
in  other  fields  become  intelHgent  "consumers"  of  psychology  in  the  modem  world. 

The  bachelor's  degree  program  leading  to  the  B.A.  in  psychology  consists  of  a  core 
of  four  courses  (including  a  capstone  course),  four  structured  psychology  electives 
involving  psychology  both  as  a  social  science  and  a  natural  science,  one  lab,  and  three 
other  psychology  electives. 

Higher  level  instruction  for  psychology  students  is  done  with  heavy  reliance  on 
close  work  with  a  faculty  advisor  who  directs  the  student  in  the  choice  of  areas  of  study 
and  adjunct  courses  designed  with  the  goals  and  hopes  of  the  individual  student  in  mind. 
This  permits  maximum  flexibiHty  in  the  planning  and  efficient  carrying  out  of  a  truly 
personalized  undergraduate  education. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREE  PROGRAM  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

Total  hours  in  psychology  are  34,  divided  as  follows: 

1.  Core  12  hours 

a.  Introduction  to  Psychology  3  hours 

b.  Introduction  to  Research  3  hours 

c.  Statistics  and  Methods  3  hours 
;         d.  History  and  Systems  (capstone)  3  hours 

2.  Upper  Division  Work  22  hours 

Working  in  close  consultation  with  the  faculty  advisor,  the  student  selects  an 
additional  22  hours  from  the  departmental  offerings.  The  goal  of  upper  division  work  is 
to  prepare  each  individual  in  the  best  way  possible  to  achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  he 
or  she  has  selected. 
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Adjunct  Courses 

The  department  maintains  no  set  list  of  required  adjuncts.  Each  student  selects  with 
his  or  her  advisor  an  appropriate  set  of  adjuncts  or  minors  which  will  maximize  preparation 
for  achieving  his  or  her  own  goals. 

Departmental  Comprehensive  Examination 

A  composite  criterion  score  set  at  the  30th  percentile  on  the  departmental  compre- 
hensive exam,  Area  Concentration  Achievement  Test  (ACAT,  Austin  Peay  State 
University)  is  required  for  graduation.  Information  on  both  the  comprehensive  exami- 
nation and  the  required  criterion  score  are  available  from  the  chair  of  the  department. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— PSYCHOLOGY 

Freshman  F  S 

Major  .'r        PSYC  AlOO-Electives 3  6 

Foreign  Language  3  3 

Common  Curriculum       9  9 

-    ■■■■'.  ^       ■    ■,       ^  33 

Sophomore  F  S 

Major  PSYC  A200-A205 3  3 

Adjunct  Consult  Advisor 3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Electives 3  3 

;  r  15      15 

.    -.v-^--.        ,  .  ,;.    .  ,..<  30 

Junior                         .  F  S 

Major                             PSYC  Electives 3  7 

Adjunct                          Consult  Advisor 3  3 

Common  Curriculum 6  6 

Electives                          6  3 

„. 18  19 

\'  .•    ■"''■'-•'.'  ■'■.:^  -o\-,    ■-  ■••.,,.                            37 

Senior       '^  r  ^v.;-  ./-■•->.■-.■■  v..,//  .....■:-.-,..,.,..-,:■...  .-                      p  § 

Major                    ;-  '  .^    PSYC  Electives-A470 6  3 

Adjunct                            6  3 

Common  Curriculum       3  3 

Electives                          3  6 

18  15 


33 


TOTAL:  133cr.  hrs. 


Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  to  A&S  Common  Curriculum  in  index  for  page  number. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— PSYCHOLOGY/PRE-MEDICAL  PROGRAM 


Freshman  F 

Major  PSYC  AlOO-Elective 3 

Adjunct  BIOL  A104-A201  4 

Adjunct  CHEM  A105/A107-A106/A108 4 

Adjunct  MATH  A257 3 

Adjunct  MATH  A258  or  COSC  A106  or  A210 0 

Common  Curriculum       3 

17 


Sophomore  F 

Major  PSYC  A200-A205 3 

Adjunct  CHEM  A300-A301 3 

Adjunct  CHEM  A305 0 

Adjunct  PHYS  A115-A116 4 

Common  Curriculum       _6 

16 


Junior  F 

Major  PSYC  Electives 6 

Adjunct  BIOL  A203-BIOL  A202  or  A204 3 

Common  Curriculum       3 

Foreign  Language  3 

Electives  -. 0 

15 


33 


34 


S 

3 
3 
4 
0 
3 
_3 
16 


S 

3 
3 
2 
4 
_6 
18 


S 

7 
1 
3 
3 
5 
19 


34 


Senior  F  S 

Major                             PSYC  Elective-A470 6  3 

Adjunct                          BIOL  Elective  or  BIOL  A304 4  0 

Common  Curriculum      Advanced 6  9 

Elective                           0  6 

16  18 

TOTAL:  135  cr.hrs. 


34 


Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  to  A&S  Common  Curriculum  in  index  for  page  number. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 
RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

Chair:  Stephen  J.  Duffy,  S.T.D.  Office:  409  Bobet  Hall 

Professors:  Stephen  J.  Duffy,  James  Gaffney,  Robert  Gnuse,  Vernon  Gregson, 

Denis  Janz,  Earl  Richard,  Daniel  Sheridan 
Associate  Professors:  Kenneth  Keulman,  Thomas  Smith,  Catherine  Wessinger 
Assistant  Professor:  Tiina  AUik 
Extraordinary  Faculty: 

Assistant  Professor:  Guy  Beck 

Lecturer:  Mary  Ann  Sheridan 

The  academic  study  of  religion  is  pursued  in  a  spirit  of  free  intellectual  inquiry.  The 
immediate  concern  of  the  religious  studies  program  is  to  achieve  an  understanding  of  the 
person  as  a  religious  believer  and  of  the  impact  of  religion  upon  human  existence.  This 
means  that  religion  is  reflected  upon  as  a  force  that  has  shaped  and  been  shaped  by  social, 
political,  scientific  and  ethical  concerns.  Since  Loyola  is  a  Catholic  university,  these 
studies  are  undertaken  from  within  the  perspective  of  the  Catholic  tradition.  The 
Department  of  Religious  Studies  is  ecumenical  both  in  the  composition  of  its  faculty  and 
in  its  outlook. 

Students  electing  a  religious  studies  major  are  assigned  a  faculty  advisor  in  the 
department.  They  can  choose  a  track  in  Christianity  or  a  track  in  world  religions.  For  the 
track  in  Christianity  students  must  complete  30  credit  hours  of  religious  studies,  with  the 
following  required  courses:  Introduction  to  World  Religions,  Old  Testament  as  Literature, 
New  Testament  as  Literature,  Christian  Ethics,  Early  Christian  Thought,  Medieval 
Christian  Thought,  Modem  Christian  Thought,  a  major  elective,  and  three  one-hour 
Special  Topics  Seminars.  For  the  track  in  world  religions  students  must  complete  33  credit 
hours  of  religious  studies  with  the  following  required  courses:  Introduction  to  World 
Religions,  Old  Testament  as  Literature,  New  Testament  as  Literature,  one  of  Early, 
Medieval  or  Modem  Christian  Thought,  one  major  elective  and  three  one-hour  Special 
Topics  Seminars.  Minors  are  also  available  in  both  tracks.  Adjuncts  in  appropriate 
disciplines  and  foreign  language  study  are  encouraged. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 
CHRISTIANITY  TRACK 

Freshman                                                                                                          F  S 

Major                             RELS  T122 3  0 

Major                             RELS  U149-U147 3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  9 

Foreign  Language            3  3 

15  15 
'                                                                                   30 

Sophomore                                                                                                        F  S 

Major                              RELS  A200-A201 3  3 

Major                              RELS  Elective 3  0 

Adjunct                            3  6 

Common  Curriculum       9  9 

18  18 
36 

Junior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                              RELS  A202  &  V142 3  3 

Major                              RELS  A496 0  1 

Adjunct                            3  3 

Common  Curriculum 6  3 

Electives                         3  6 

15  16 
-  •  '              _,.               31 

Senior                                                                                                                 F  S 

Major                              RELS  Electives 3  3 

Major                              RELS  A496 1  1 

Common  Curriculum       3  0 

Electives                          9  12 

16  16 


32 


TOTAL:129cr.  hrs. 


Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  toA&S  Common  Curriculum  in  index  for  page  number. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 
WORLD  RELIGIONS  TRACK 

Freshman                                                                                                          F  S 

Major                             RELS  T122 3  0 

Major                             RELS  U149-U147 3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  9 

Foreign  Language           3  3 

15  15 
30 

Sophomore                                                                                                    F  S 

Major                             RELS  A200  or  A201  or  A202 3  0 

Major                             RELS  Elective 3  3 

Adjunct                           3  6 

Common  Curriculum       9  9 

18  18 
36 

Junior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                             RELS  Electives 6  3 

Major                             RELS  A496 0  1 

Adjunct                            3  3 

Common  Curriculum       , 6  3 

Electives                         3  6 

18  16 
34 

Senior                                                                                                             F  S 

Major                             RELS  Electives 3  3 

Major                             RELS  A496 1  1 

Common  Curriculum       3  0 

Electives                         9  9 

16  13 


29 


TOTAL:  129cr.  hrs. 


Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  toA&S  Common  Curriculum  in  index  for  page  number. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

Chair.  Anthony  Ladd,  Ph.D.  Office:  537  Monroe  Hall 

Professor:  Lydia  Voigt 

Associate  Professors:  Anthony  Ladd,  Jerrol  Seaman,  Sally  Seaman 

Assistant  Professors:  Dennis  Kalob,  Julia  Fox 

Extraordinary  Faculty: 

Instructor:  Laurie  Joyner 

Sociology  is  a  behavioral  science  that  studies  people  as  they  relate  to  one  another 
in  their  daily  lives,  in  families,  clubs,  at  work,  in  the  community,  and  the  church. 
Sociological  knowledge  is  basic  to  understanding  all  forms  of  human  behavior  and 
social  contexts:  civic  responsibilities,  professional  and  occupational  duties  or  family 
relations.  Whatever  study  one  selects,  it  will  presuppose  a  working  competence  in  human 
relations  whether  in  business  or  professions,  in  government  or  the  church.  Accordingly, 
the  Department  of  Sociology  offers  substantive  courses  for  students  in  all  the  majors  in 
which  the  university  grants  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Thorough  undergraduate  training  in  sociology  provides  the  basis  for  both  voca- 
tional and  general  life  purposes,  especially  for  careers  in  the  helping  professions  where 
a  solid  background  in  the  social  sciences  is  expected  or  preferred.  The  student  who  earns 
the  B.A.  degree  in  sociology  is  prepared  to  enter  graduate  or  professional  school  to  work 
for  a  higher  academic  or  professional  degree. 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

The  degree  program  in  sociology  consists  of  35  credit  hours  of  sociology  courses, 
with  Introduction  to  Sociology,  Sociological  Theory,  Development  of  Social  Thought, 
Statistics,  and  Research  Methods  required.  These  required  courses  and  others  which 
make  up  the  20  credit  hours  of  required  courses  in  the  degree  program  are  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  social  forces  and  processes  which  shape  contemporary 
society,  and  also  to  provide  a  thorough  foundation  in  major  sociological  concepts, 
theories  and  research  techniques.  In  addition,  all  students  are  required  to  complete  an 
internship  course,  which  includes  supervised  practical  experience  in  the  local  commu- 
nity. It  may  involve  the  delivery  of  needed  social  services,  participation  in  a  movement 
advocating  social  change,  or  carrying  out  a  social  research  project. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES  IN  THE  MAJOR 

In  addition  to  required  courses  which  provide  a  firm  foundation  in  the  fundamentals 
of  sociology,  the  department  offers  a  variety  of  other  courses  of  interest  to  all  under- 
graduate students.  For  example,  courses  dealing  with  social  and  environmental  prob- 
lems, minority  relations,  social  change,  social  work  and  social  policy,  industrial  patterns 
and  problems.  Third  World  development  and  political  economy,  family  life,  anthropol- 
ogy and  criminology  are  of  interest  to  all  of  us  by  virtue  of  our  participation  in  society. 
To  round  out  the  degree  program,  each  sociology  student,  in  consultation  with  his  or  her 
academic  advisor,  will  select  a  set  of  five  elective  courses  in  sociology  (15  credit  hours) 
which  best  meet  his  or  her  particular  interests  or  needs. 
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ADJUNCT  COURSES 

An  adjunct  course  is  defined  as  any  course  in  related  or  allied  fields  which  rounds 
out  or  otherwise  complements  or  broadens  the  subject  matter  of  the  major.  Adjunct 
courses  for  sociology  students  vary  depending  upon  the  desired  area  of  concentration 
within  the  field  of  sociology.  Departmental  advisors  can  help  students  select  courses 
related  to  the  areas  of:  criminal  justice,  criminology,  social  policy  and  social  action,  pre- 
legal  studies,  and  sociological  practice  and  counseling.  A  total  of  15  credit  hours  of 
adjunct  courses  is  required. 

MINOR 

For  those  who  wish  to  pursue  another  area  of  study  as  their  primary  major,  the 
curriculum  of  the  sociology  program  can  serve  as'an  adaptable  and  attractive  minor  (22 
credit  hours)  or  even  as  a  double  major.  Increasing  numbers  of  students  are  combining 
their  interests  in  this  way,  especially  as  it  expands  their  skills  aftd  employability.  In 
addition,  many  sociology  majors  select  minors  in  such  "blending"  fields  as  psychology, 
political  science,  communications,  history,  religious  studies,  philosophy,  education. 
Women's  Studies,  Environmental  Studies,  Africana  Studies  or  American  Studies. 

DEPARTMENTAL  EMPHASIS 

The  Department  of  Sociology  continues  to  make  a  special  effort  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  New  Orleans  urban  region  and  to  commit  the  resources  of  students  and  faculty 
alike  in  finding  solutions  to  the  social  problems  of  this  area. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— SOCIOLOGY 

Freshman                                                                                                      F  S 

Major                             SOCI  AlOO-SOCI  Elective 3  3 

Foreign  Language            3  3 

Common  Curriculum      MATH  A115 3  0 

Common  Curriculum       6  9 

15  15 
30 

Sophomore                                                                                                        F  S 

Major                             SOCI  A335,  A336 4  4 

Adjunct                           3  3 

Common  Curriculum 6  6 

Electives                          6  6 

19  19 
38 

Junior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                              SOCI  W140,  A345 3  3 

Major                             3  0 

Adjunct                           3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Electives                          0  3 

15  15 
30 

Senior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                              SOCI  Electives-  SOCI  A497 6  6 

Comm.on  Curriculum       3  3 

Adjunct                            3  0 

Electives                          3  6 

15  15 


30 


TOTAL:128cr.  hrs. 


Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  io  A&S  Common  Curriculum  in  index  for  page  number. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  VISUAL  ARTS 

Chair:  William  M.  Grote,  M.F.A.  Ojfice:  1 19  St.  Mary's  Hall 

Associate  Professors:  Ignatius  D'Aquila,  William  M.  Grote,  Carol  Leake,  W.  Steve 

Rucker 
Assistant  Professors:  Irina  Costache,  William  Kitchens 
Extraordinary  Faculty: 

Assistant  Professor:  Gerald  Cannon 

The  Department  of  Visual  Arts  offers  three  different  degrees:  the  bachelor  of  fine 
arts  (B.F.A.),  the  bachelor  of  arts/studio  (B.  A.),  and  the  bachelor  of  arts/graphics  (B.  A.). 

A  portfolio  is  required  for  admission  into  the  visual  arts  programs  for  both  freshmen 
and  transfer  students.  Transfer  students  must  also  submit  a  letter  of  reference  from  a 
previous  art  instructor.  Date  for  scholarship  consideration  for  freshmen  is  February  15. 

The  faculty  in  the  Department  of  Visual  Arts  teach  and  guide  students  toward  the 
appreciation  and  experience  of  creativity  in  the  visual  arts.  The  faculty  attempts  to  let  the 
students  become  aware  of  creative  abilities,  both  in  themselves  through  work  in  the 
studio  and  in  others  through  exposure  to  the  cultural  achievements  of  different  people 
and  times.  This  helps  them  towards  the  emergence  of  their  individual  personality,  their 
own  creative  talents  and  a  deeper  commitment  towards  the  continuing  contributions  to 
the  cultural  fabric. 

The  portfolio  will  be  used  as  the  final  determining  factor  for  all  transfer  credits  in 
the  major.  All  freshmen  enrolled  in  any  of  the  three  majors  will  begin  with  the  same  basic 
courses.  Two  semesters  of  art  history  are  required  in  conjunction  with  these  courses.  Art 
foundations  and  beginning  drawing  introduce  the  student  to  the  rediscovery  of  color  and 
shape,  of  point  and  line.  After  adequate  familiarity  with  materials  and  introduction  to 
design,  advanced  students  are  encouraged  to  tackle  problems  using  new  materials. 
Painting,  drawing,  printmaking,  photography,  sculpture  and  ceramics  courses  provide 
further  exploration  and  technical  challenges. 

Aesthetic,  psychological  and  historical  approaches  are  important  for  art  students. 
Advanced  classes  in  art  history  and  aesthetics  address  these  aspects.  Art  history  allows 
for  both  survey  of  and  concentration  in  periods  with  an  effort  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  artistic  achievements  of  the  past  and  present  and  their  significance 
today.  Students  eager  to  pursue  art  history  have,  in  addition  to  Loyola's  own  library 
resources,  several  nearby  art  libraries  convenient  to  the  campus.  Private  and  public 
libraries  in  New  Orleans  make  the  study  of  art  at  Loyola  more  rewarding  and  meaningful. 
Internships  at  the  New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art,  the  Loyola  gallery  downtown  and  other 
galleries  are  available. 

All  visual  arts  majors  are  required  to  participate  in  annual  portfolio  reviews  con- 
ducted by  the  faculty. 

Student  pursuing  the  bachelor  of  fine  arts  degree  (B.F.A.)  will  take  more  intense 
upper  division  studio  courses  in  their  primary  area  of  concentration.  In  addition,  B.F.A. 
students  must  take  VISA  A350,  Aesthetics/Art  Cridcism  and  VISA  A300,  Modem  Art. 
These  courses  will  assist  and  prepare  students  for  their  thesis  papers.  During  their  senior 
year,  students  will  enroll  in  VISA  A450  and  A451,  Senior  Show.  These  courses  require 
students  to  prepare  a  body  of  work  for  their  final  exhibition  in  the  spring  of  their  senior  year. 
All  B.F.A.  students  will  be  assessed  by  a  faculty  committee  on  their  exhibitions  and  their 
senior  thesis  papers.  This  assessment  will  determine  their  final  grades  and  graduation. 

Visual  Arts  student  enrolled  in  the  bachelor  of  arts  studio  program  will  develop  a 
complete  foundation  of  skills  and  techniques/aesthetic  understanding  of  all  the  major 
disciplines  in  the  visual  arts,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  ceramics,  drawing  and  printmaking. 
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As  students  progress,  they  may  choose  to  be  more  specific  in  their  studies  of  one  of  the 
aforementioned  subjects.  In  the  senior  year  the  B.A.  student  participates  in  the  Senior 
Show  courses  (VISA  A450  and  A45 1),  resulting  in  an  exhibition  of  artworks  at  the  Danna 
Center  Gallery. 

The  visual  arts/graphics  arts  major  is  designed  to  provide  a  broad  understanding  and 
familiarity  with  many  skills — such  as  publication  design,  advertising  design,  illustration, 
photography,  television,  film,  packaging  and  display — just  to  name  a  few.  The  graphics 
freshman  concentrates  on  general  art  skills  which  are  translated  into  specific  design  and 
illustration  problems  in  the  sophomore  year.  Students  in  their  third  year  develop  their 
special  strengths  and  reach  for  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  procedures  in 
designing,  illustrating,  and  producing  print  and  television  graphics.  In  the  senior  year,  the 
graphics  major  takes  Senior  Design  Studio  (VISA  A462)  and  Final  Project  (VISA  A466), 
resulting  in  a  group  exhibition  of  selected  works  in  the  Danna  Center  Gallery. 

The  Visual  Arts  Department  also  offers  a  special  program  for  students  in  good 
academic  standing  within  the  Department.  VISA  A455,  European  Tour,  offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  study  six  weeks  in  Italy  during  the  summer  semester  for  a  total  of  seven 
credits. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS— VISUAL  ARTS 

Freshman  F  S 

Major  VISAA102-A103 6  6 

Adjunct  VISA  A210-A21 1 3  3 

Common  Curriculum 9  9 

18         18 
'  36 

Sophomore                                                                                                        F  S 

Major                              VISA  A200,  A201,  A230,  A320 6  6 

Major                              VISA  A240,  A249,  A250 6  3 

Adjunct                           VISA  A300 0  3 

Common  Curriculum 6  6 

18  18 
.         '                ,    ,       '■             ■•                   36 

Junior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                              VISA  A350,  Area  of  Concentration 9  6 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Foreign  Language            3  3 

Elective                           0  3 

18  18 
36 

Senior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major       .                      VISA  A450-A45 1 ,  Area  of  Concentration 9  6 

Common  Curriculum       3  3 

Elective                           0  3 

12  12 


24 


TOTAL:  132cr.  hrs. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— VISUAL  ARTS/STUDIO 

Freshman                                                                                                          F  S 

Major                               VISAA102-A103 6  6 

Adjunct                          VISA  A210-A21 1  3  3 

Common  Curriculum       9  9 

18  18 
36 

Sophomore                                                                                                        F  S 

Major                              VISA  A200-A201  or  A260-A261  3  3 

Major                              VISA  A230-A320 3  3 

Major                              VISA  A240-A250 3  3 

Common  Curriculum       3  3 

Foreign  Language            3  3 

15  15 
30 

Junior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                              Area  of  Concentration' 3  3 

Major                              VISA  A350-Secondary  Area' 3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Elective                          3  3 

Elective                           1  1 

16  16 
32 

Senior                                                                                                                F  S 

Major                              VISA  A450-A450 3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Electives 6  6 

15  15 


30 


TOTAL:  128cr.  hrs. 


Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  to  A&S  Common  Curriculum  in  index  for  page  number. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  sophomore  year,  students  will  be  evaluated  and  required 
to  choose  an  area  of  concentration  (e.g.,  painting,  sculpture,  etc.)  and  a  secondary 
area  of  concentration. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— VISUAL  ARTS/GRAPHIC  ARTS 

Freshman                                                                                                          F  S 

Major                              VISA  A102-A103 6  6 

Adjunct                           VISA  A210-A21 1  3  3 

Common  Curriculum       9  9 

18  18 
■                                                                                           36 

Sophomore                                                                                                        F  S 

Major                              VISA  A260-A261  or  A200-A201  3  3 

Major                              VISA  A230-A240 3  3 

Major                              VISA  A270-A370 3  3 

Common  Curriculum       3  3 

Foreign  Language            3  3 

15  15 
V.        '                                                         30 

Junior                                                                                                                 F  S 

Major                              VISA  A371-A271  3  3 

Major                              VISAA249-A371  3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Elective                           3  3 

Elective                           1  1 

16  16 
32 

Senior                                                                                                                 F  S 

Major                              VISA  A462-A466 3  3 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Electives                          , 6  6 

15  15 


30 


TOTAL:  128  cr.  hrs. 


Specific  common  curriculum  requirements  are  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
under  Curriculum  Design.  Refer  to  A&S  Common  Curriculum  in  index  for  page  number. 
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EARLY  LAW  ADMISSIONS 

Students  who  intend  to  enroll  in  the  Loyola  School  of  Law  are  strongly  urged  to 
complete  an  undergraduate  degree  first  because  the  law  school  prefers  students  who  have 
completed  four  years  of  undergraduate  work.  However,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
along  with  the  law  school,  offers  the  combined  pre-legal  degree  program.  This  program 
is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  bachelor's  degree  after  three  years  of  exceedingly  good 
work  in  A&S  and  one  year  in  the  School  of  Law.  Interested  students  should  consult  the 
Loyola  School  of  Law  Admissions  Office  for  information  concerning  admissions  to  the 
law  school. 

Academic  advising  for  students  who  desire  to  follow  this  program  is  available 
through  the  departments  of  English,  history,  modern  foreign  languages,  philosophy, 
political  science,  psychology  and  sociology. 

PRE-LEGAL  PROGRAM— COMBINED  DEGREE 

This  is  a  sample  program.  Hours  in  major,  adjunct  and  elective  areas  may  vary 
slightly  depending  on  the  area  of  concentration  selected.  The  common  curriculum 
requirement  is  the  same  for  all  departments. 

The  departmental  comprehensive  in  the  major  must  be  taken  if  required  by  the 
student's  major  department. 

Freshman                                                                                                           F  S 

Major                               3  3 

Foreign  Language 3  3 

Common  Curriculum 9  9 

15  15 

,  ;'./..;..      \     ■-"■■;;;   v;/^    .■  30 

Sophomore                                                                                                         F  S 

Major                               6  6 

Adjunct                            3  3 

Common  Curriculum       9  9 

18  18 

:     --•■'■    '■■'■  36 

Junior                                                                                                                 F  S 

Major                               6  6 

Adjunct                            3  0 

Common  Curriculum       6  6 

Electives                          2  3 

17  15 

32 

Senior  F  S 

Electives  (taken  in  School  of  Law) 15         15 


30 


TOTAL:  Arts  and  Sciences 98  cr.  hrs. 

School  of  Law 30  cr.  hrs. 

128  cr.  hrs. 
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JOSEPH  A.  BUTT,  S.J., 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Dean:  J.  Patrick  O'Brien,  Ph.D.  Office:  301  Miller  Hall 

Associate  Dean:  Jerry  W.  Dauterive,  Ph.D. 

Professors:  Jesse  T.  Barfield,  Rogene  Buchholz,  Joseph  Ganitsky,  Jerry  Hood,  Cecily 
Raiborn,  A.  Michael  Sibley 

Associate  Professors:  Karen  Arnold,  William  Bamett,  James  H.  Baskett,  Lloyd  Brandt, 
John  E.  Brockhoeft,  Ronald  C.  Christner,  Michael  Dalton,  Jerry  Dauterive,  Donald 
Dozier,  Caroline  Fisher,  Wing  Fok,  Robert  Glover,  Clyde  Jenkins,  Shu-Jan  Liang, 
C.  Lee  Mundell,  Margaret  A.  Paranilam,  Michael  Pearson,  Cecily  Raiborn,  Michael 
T.  Saliba  II,  Deborah  Walker,  Elizabeth  A.  Weymann,  J.  Stuart  Wood 

Assistant  Professor:  Brenda  Joyner 

M.B.A.  Director:  Wing  Fok,  Ph.D. 

M.Q.M.  Director:  Caroline  Fisher,  Ph.D. 

Small  Business  Development  Center  Director:  Ronald  H.  Schroeder,  Ph.D. 

The  college,  founded  in  1947,  holds  membership  in  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  Association  of  American  Colleges,  Association  of  Jesuit 
Colleges  and  Universities,  National  Catholic  Educational  Association,  the  Southern 
Business  Administration  Association,  and  the  Southwestern  Business  Administration 
Association. 

DEGREES 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  (B.B.A.)  with  majors  in  accounting,  eco- 
nomics, finance,  international  business,  management,  and  marketing 

Bachelor  of  Accountancy  (B.  Ace.) 

Master  of  Business  Administration  (M.B.A.) 

Master  of  Business  Administration/Juris  Doctor  (M.B.A7J.D.) 

Master  of  Quality  Management  (M.Q.M.) 

Other  programs  are  double  majors;  minors  in  various  non-business  discipHnes 
offered  by  the  university;  minors  in  business  administration,  in  economics,  in  marketing, 
and  in  pre-M.B.A.  for  non-business  students,  and  minor  in  legal  studies  for  business 
students. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  mission  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  is  to  prepare  and  graduate 
individuals  with  the  capability  and  motivation  to  become  effective  and  socially  responsible 
business  and  community  leaders. 

As  a  integral  part  of  a  Jesuit,  Catholic  university,  the  CB  A's  professional  programs  and 
activities  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  Loyola's  core  values:  academic  excellence  and 
rigor;  broad  liberal  education  focusing  on  development  of  the  whole  person;  commitment  to 
social  justice;  and  formation  of  leaders  dedicated  to  serving  others. 

Undergraduate  programs  concentrate  the  first  two  years  in  a  broad  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  curriculum.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years,  students  are  exposed  to  professional 
courses  designed  to  provide  a  common  body  of  knowledge  in  business  administration 
including:  ( 1 )  a  background  of  the  concepts,  processes  and  institutions  in  the  production  and 
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marketing  of  goods  and/or  services  and  the  financing  of  the  business  enterprise  or  other  forms 
of  organizations;  (2)  a  background  of  the  economic  and  legal  environment  as  it  pertains  to 
profit  and/or  nonprofit  organizations  along  with  ethical  considerations  and  social  and  political 
influences  as  they  affect  such  organizations;  (3)  a  basic  understanding  of  the  concepts  and 
applications  of  accounting,  of  quantitative  methods  and  of  management  information  systems; 
(4)  a  study  of  organization  theory,  behavior  and  interpersonal  communications;  (5)  a  study 
of  administrative  processes  under  conditions  of  uncertainty  including  integrating  analysis  and 
policy  determination  at  the  overall  management  level. 

CREDIT  FROM  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 

Credit  may  be  granted  for  work  successfully  completed  at  accredited  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Transfer  credits  acceptable  for  admission  purposes  shall  be  valid  for  degree 
credit  in  the  college  only  to  the  extent  to  which  they  represent  courses  acceptable  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  college. 

The  college  will  not  accept  transfer  credit  for  any  course  in  which  a  grade  lower  than  C 
has  been  received.  Credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  business  courses  completed  at  the  freshman- 
sophomore  level  at  another  college  or  university  that  are  offered  at  the  junior  or  senior  level 
in  this  college. 

After  matriculating  at  Loyola,  students  wishing  to  take  courses  at  another  school  must 
receive  permission  from  the  associate  dean.  Permission  will  be  granted  only  to  students  in 
good  standing  and,  for  business  courses,  only  for  schools  accredited  by  the  American 
Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  (AACSB).  Students  are  cautioned  that  permis- 
sion to  take  summer  courses  elsewhere  will  be  granted  only  for  compelling  reasons.  Transfer 
students  who  have  previously  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  should  not 
expect  courses  taken  at  a  junior  college  or  an  institution  not  accredited  by  the  AACSB  to  be 
applied  toward  the  degree. 

ACADEMIC  WORK  LOAD 

A  full-time  student  not  on  probation  may  not  take  more  than  20  hours  during  a  fall  or 
spring  semester  or  six  hours  during  a  summer  session  without  permission  of  the  associate 
dean. 

The  normal  load  for  full-time  day  students  is  1 5  to  1 8  credit  hours.  Smdents  on  probation 
are  limited  to  16  credit  hours. 

Evening  students  who  are  employed  full-time  may  not  register  for  more  than  nine  credit 
hours  without  approval  from  the  associate  dean.  A  normal  academic  load  for  evening  division 
students  is  six  credit  hours. 

GRADUATION  ELIGIBILITY 

In  order  to  graduate,  a  student  must  meet  the  graduation  requirements  of  the  university 
and  college  and  must  also  possess  a  Loyola  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.0,  as  well  as  at 
least  a  2.0  in  business  courses  taken  at  Loyola.  Students  must  also  complete  all  the  required 
courses  for  their  major(s)  and  have  at  least  a  2.0  grade  point  average  in  those  major  courses 
taken  at  Loyola.  Approximately  half  the  adjunct  and  business  core  courses,  at  least  15  hours 
of  major  courses,  and  MOT  B445  (or  B440)  must  be  taken  at  Loyola.  Course  substitutions 
are  allowed  only  with  permission  of  the  associate  dean. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  MATHEMATICS  COURSES 

Students  must  enroll  in  English  composition  and  mathematics  courses  continuously 
until  completing  all  requirements.  A  student  will  be  permitted  to  drop  or  withdraw  from 
a  composition  or  mathematics  course  only  once.  The  student  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  course  during  the  next  semester  of  enrollment.  Any  exception  to  this  policy  must  be 
approved  by  the  associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 
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USE  OF  CORRECT  ENGLISH 

Any  student  whose  written  or  spoken  English  in  any  course  is  unsatisfactory  may 
be  reported  by  the  instructor  to  the  associate  dean.  The  associate  dean  may  assign 
supplementary  work,  without  academic  credit,  varying  in  amount  with  the  needs  of  the 
student.  If  the  work  prescribed  is  equivalent  to  a  course,  the  regular  tuition  fee  is  charged. 
The  granting  of  a  degree  may  be  delayed  for  failure  to  make  up  such  deficiency  in  English 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  associate  dean. 

INTERNSHIPS 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  its  students  the  option  of  obtaining 
college  credit  by  participating  in  the  student  internship  program.  This  program  recog- 
nizes that  work  experience  in  a  business  environment  provides  unique  opportunities  that 
would  be  impossible  in  the  traditional  classroom  setting.  The  internship  experience 
provides  students  an  opportunity  to  1)  gain  relevant  business  experience,  2)  reinforce 
and/or  reevaluate  classroom  study  through  a  comparison  of  theory  and  practice,  and  3) 
pursue  the  study  of  specialized  business  topics  in  their  field  of  interest  within  a 
professional  context. 

The  internship  program  is  available  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  maintained  a 
2.5  grade  point  average  and  completed  the  following  business  courses:  Principles  of 
Accounting  II,  Business  Statistics,  Financial  Management,  Human  Behavior  in  Organi- 
zations, and  Basic  Marketing.  Applicants  also  need  a  recent  resume. 

To  qualify  for  internship  credit,  the  position  must  provide  sufficient  duties,  training 
opportunities,  and  responsibilities  to  warrant  internship  status.  Evaluation  of  positions 
is  done  on  a  case  by  case  basis.  Typically,  internships  require  a  minimum  of  120  hours 
at  the  job  site  and  several  meetings  with  an  academic  supervisor.  Students  must  also 
complete  a  final  project  report  as  outlined  and  approved  by  their  academic  supervisor. 
Format  may  vary  by  industry,  position  and  academic  supervisor. 

The  internship  course  grade  is  based  on  the  following  criteria:  scheduled  meetings 
with  the  academic  supervisor;  a  confidential  performance  evaluation  by  the  internship  site 
supervisor;  and  the  final  project  report.  The  final  grade  is  reported  as  pass  or  fail.  An 
internship  generally  takes  place  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  either  the  fall  or  spring 
semesters  or  during  the  summer;  however,  there  are  exceptions.  Students  may  take  a 
maximum  of  six  hours  for  internship  credit.  An  internship  may,  with  approval  of  the 
faculty  supervisor,  be  used  to  fill  a  major  elective  requirement.  However,  students 
pursuing  a  double  major  may  use  only  one  three-credit  hour  internship  as  a  major  elective. 

Students  interested  in  applying  for  an  internship  position  should  contact  the 
internship  coordinator  in  the  deans 's  office  to  make  an  appointment.  This  needs  to  be 
done  prior  to  the  semester  in  which  the  internship  is  completed.         .. 

STUDYABROAD 

All  students  majoring  in  business  are  encouraged  to  study  abroad.  The  College  of 
Business  offers  summer  programs  in  Mexico  and  Belgium  and  semester-long  exchange 
programs  in  several  countries.  The  month-long  programs  are  taught  in  English  by  Loyola 
faculty  and  by  Mexican  and  Belgian  faculty,  respectively.  Site  visits  to  local  companies, 
meetings  with  public  officials  and  multinational  corporation  executives,  and  field  trips  are 
included. 

The  College  also  participates  in  several  exchange  programs.  Students  can  study  in  the 
nafive  language  in  Spain,  Belgium,  France,  Japan  (instruction  in  English)  and  England. 
The  host  institution  assists  with  housing,  registration,  and  integration  into  the  local  society. 
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Tuition  is  based  on  Loyola's  full-time  tuition,  and  is  paid  to  Loyola;  no  tuition  is  paid  at 
the  other  school.  The  student  will  be  assisted  by  staff  in  the  associate  dean's  office  with 
selection  of  courses;  obtaining  prior  written  permission,  required  for  study  at  any  other 
school,  assures  acceptance  of  credits. 

Students  may  also  wish  to  engage  in  an  internship  while  or  after  studying  abroad. 
Work  and/or  study  abroad  obviously  require  planning  well  in  advance,  so  any  student 
considering  such  activities  should  make  those  interests  known  as  early  as  possible. 

Other  opportunities  for  study  abroad  include  attendance  at  an  American  university 
branch  in  another  country  with  instruction  in  English  for  a  summer  and/or  a  full  semester. 

INDEPENDENT  STUDIES 

A  student  may  apply  for  an  independent  study  in  the  following  cases:  1)  the  student 
needs  a  course  which  is  not  being  offered  for  graduation,  or  2)  the  student  desires  to  study 
a  topic  or  topics  not  covered  in  courses  offered  by  the  college.  A  minimum  grade  point 
average  of  2.0  is  required  for  enrolling  in  an  independent  study. 

Interested  students  must  complete  a  formal  application  prior  to  registration. 
Applications  and  additional  information  are  available  in  the  office  of  student  records. 

NON-BUSINESS  ELECTIVES 

Non-business  electives  may  be  taken  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  City 
College  and  the  College  of  Music.  Specifically  excluded  are  those  arts  and  sciences 
courses  listed  in  the  degree  program  of  this  college,  ECON  X 1 30,  MATH  A09 1 ,  MATH 
A092,  MATH  CI  11,  MATH  A113,  MATH  A114,  MATH  A118,  MATH  A122  and 
physical  education  activity  courses. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE 

Students  receive  full  credit  for  all  military  science  courses  taken.  However,  these 
credits  may  be  applied  only  towards  the  non-business  elective  portion  of  the  curriculum. 

PREREQUISITES 

Most  courses  have  specific  prerequisites.  Students  may  not  register  for  courses  until 
they  have  met  the  prerequisites  listed  in  the  course  descriptions  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  become  familiar  with  course  prerequisites.  Students 
with  fewer  than  56  cr.  hrs.  are  not  permitted  to  enroll  in  300-  or  400-level  business 
courses. 

FRATERNITIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SOCIETIES 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  sponsors  student  organizations  because  we 
recognize  the  need  for  a  balance  among  academic,  social  and  service  opportunities. 
Active  involvement  in  one  or  more  of  these  organizations  will  enhance  the  college  career 
and  professional  marketability  by  providing  a  forum  for  developing  lasting  friendships 
and  establishing  a  professional  network. 

PROFESSIONAL  CLUBS 

American  Marketing  Association 

As  a  professional  organization  the  AMA  helps  develop,  encourage  and  strengthen 
working  relations  between  students  studying  marketing  and  marketing  professionals  in 
the  business  community.  The  resulting  exchange  of  ideas,  knowledge  and  experience  is 
mutually  beneficial.  Meetings  regularly  feature  business  leaders  from  both  the  local  and 
national  arena  and  a  monthly  luncheon  meeting  attended  by  students,  faculty  and 
marketing  professionals. 
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Delta  Sigma  Pi 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  is  an  international  professional  commerce  society.  Its  purposes  are 
to  foster  the  study  of  business;  encourage  scholarship,  social  activities  and  the  associa- 
tion of  students  for  the  mutual  advancement  by  research  and  practice;  promote  closer  ties 
between  the  commercial  world  and  students  of  commerce;  and  further  a  high  standard 
of  commercial  ethics  and  culture  for  the  civic  and  commercial  welfare  of  the  community. 

Economics  Club 

The  Economics  Club  is  designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  economics  among 
university  students.  Economics  is  a  social  science  that  analyzes  the  relationship  between 
human  behavior  and  the  production  and  exchange  of  goods  and  services.  Club  activities 
are  designed  to  promote  an  understanding  of  current  economic  issues,  current  economic 
controversies  and  the  role  that  economics  plays  in  personal  and  professional  decision 
making.  The  Economics  Club  is  open  to  all  majors  and  also  pubhshes  the  Loyola  Student 
Journal  of  Economics,  which  is  distributed  throughout  the  nation. 

Financial  Management  Association 

The  purposes  of  the  Financial  Management  Association  and  the  FMA  Honor 
Society  are  to  assist  in  the  professional,  educational  and  social  development  of  university 
students  interested  in  finance,  banking  and  investments,  and  to  encourage  interaction 
among  business  executives,  faculty  and  students  of  business  and  finance.  To  join  the 
FMA  a  student  must  have  a  sincere  interest  in  finance.  To  be  considered  for  membership 
in  the  FMA  Honor  Society,  a  student  must  have  an  overall  GPA  of  3.25  and  at  least  six 
hours  of  finance  course  work  with  a  GPA  of  3.25.  .. 

International  Association  of  Students  in  Business  and  Economics  (AIESEC) 

Established  in  Belgium  in  1948,  the  purpose  of  AIESEC  is  to  "contribute  to  the 
development  of  its  countries  and  their  people  with  an  overriding  commitment  to 
international  understanding  and  cooperation."  This  goal  is  achieved  by  offering  interna- 
tional internships  (up  to  two  years  abroad)  and  programs  designed  to  facihtate  student 
interaction  with  people  of  differing  social,  political,  cultural  and  rehgious  backgrounds. 
AIESEC  is  the  largest  student- run  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Students  develop 
their  own  plans  for  recruitment  of  corporate  internship  sponsors,  training  of  volunteers, 
and  marketing  of  their  programs  to  the  academic  and  business  communities. 

Loyola  Accounting  Association 

The  purpose  of  the  Loyola  Accounting  Association  is  to  provide  all  interested 
students  with  an  opportunity  to  obtain  insight  into  career  options  within  the  accounting 
profession.  Meetings  include  speakers  from  various  areas  of  accounting,  i.e.,  pubHc 
accounting,  industry,  governmental  and  nonprofit  accounting  and  tax  accounting.  To  be 
considered  for  membership  students  must  have  successfully  completed  three  hours  of 
accounting  and  have  an  interest  in  learning  more  about  accounting  professional  oppor- 
tunities. 

Loyola  M.B.A.  Association 

The  M.B.A.  is  a  professional  degree.  The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  provide 
graduate  business  students  with  opportunities  to  develop  leadership  skills  and  to  prepare 
for  professional  positions  in  the  private  and  public  sectors.  This  club  provides  an  excellent 
means  for  M.B.A.  students  to  interact  with  other  students,  faculty  and  community  leaders. 
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Students  are  also  given  the  opportunity  to  discuss  and  initiate  positive  changes  within  the 
M.B.A.  program.  Special  meetings  are  scheduled  with  leaders  from  the  civic  and  business 
community  of  greater  New  Orleans  as  invited  guest  speakers.  Membership  is  open  to  all 
students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Phi  Beta  Lambda 

Phi  Beta  Lambda  is  the  post-secondary  division  of  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America.  PBL'  s  mission  is  to  bring  business  and  education  together  in  a  positive  working 
relationship  through  innovative  leadership  development  programs.  PBL  implements  its 
goals  with  a  broad  range  of  exciting  conferences,  awards,  pubHcations,  scholarship,  and 
partnership  opportunities.  At  the  state  and  national  conferences,  participants  compete  in 
business  related  events,  network,  and  attend  professional  development  and  career  oppor- 
tunity workshops. 

HONOR  FRATERNITIES 

Beta  Alpha  Psi 

The  purposes  of  this  national  professional  and  honorary  fraternity  are  to  instill  a 
desire  for  self-improvement,  to  foster  high  moral  and  ethical  standards,  to  encourage  and 
recognize  scholastic  and  professional  excellence,  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  service,  to  promote  the  study  of  professional  accountancy,  and  to  provide  members 
with  opportunities  to  network  with  practicing  accountants.  Meetings  include  profes- 
sional, social  and  service  activities.  Accounting  majors  with  a  3.0  GPA  in  three 
completed  accounting  courses  and  a  3.0  overall  GPA  are  eligible  for  membership. 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma 

The  purposes  of  this  national  honor  society  are  to  encourage  and  reward  scholarship 
and  accomplishment  among  students  of  business  administration,  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  in  the  art  and  science  of  business  and  management,  and  to  foster 
integrity  in  the  conduct  of  business  operations.  Juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students 
who  have  achieved  a  high  level  of  academic  performance  are  considered  for  membership 
in  this  organization.  Invitations  go  to  the  upper  7%  of  the  second  semester  junior  class, 
the  upper  10%  of  the  graduating  senior  class  and  to  the  upper  20%  of  the  graduating 
master's  degree  class. 

AWARDS 

Each  year  in  May,  the  College  of  Business  Administration  hosts  an  annual  awards 
ceremony  to  honor  outstanding  students.  Awards  are  given  to  students  of  all  class  ranks. 
There  are  four  types  of  awards:  those  which  are  college- wide,  those  related  to  a  particular 
major,  those  made  by  student  organizations,  and  those  given  by  outside  agencies.  The 
names  of  recipients  of  college  awards  and  some  of  the  others  are  inscribed  on  plaques 
located  outside  the  dean's  office. 

LEGENDRE-SOULE  CHAIR  IN  BUSINESS  ETHICS 

Loyola  is  one  of  three  universities  in  the  nation  pioneering  programs  incorporating 
environmental  considerations  into  business  education.  The  Legendre-Soule  Chair  in 
Business  Ethics,  held  by  Dr.  Rogene  Buchholz,  provides  for  many  diverse  activities, 
including  the  development  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses,  direction  of  faculty 
research  projects  and  sponsorship  of  special  issues  forums  and  conferences.  The  chair 
was  made  possible  through  a  generous  donation  from  the  estate  of  the  Legendre  family 
and  supplemental  funds  from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
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BBA  PROGRAMS  AND  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  bachelor  of  business  administration  (B.B.A.)  degree  consists  of  129  credit 
hours  and  has  essentially  five  parts:  (1)  common  curriculum  courses  (philosophy, 
religious  studies,  composition,  literature,  natural  sciences,  history,  fine  arts);  (2)  non- 
business electives;  (3)  adjunct  courses  (psychology,  mathematics,  economics,  decision 
science,  legal  studies,  moral  and  social  responsibility  of  organizations);  (4)  business  core 
courses  (accounting,  finance,  marketing,  management);  (5)  major  requirements  and 
business  electives.  At  least  one  course  in  the  major  requirements/business  electives 
must  be  in  international  business.  Up  to  six  hours  in  computer  science  courses  may  be 
counted  as  business  electives.  Students  should  consult  their  advisors  for  applicable 
courses.  All  students  must  complete  the  following  courses  except  for  minor  variations 
in  the  international  business  and  accounting  programs: 

Common  Curriculum  Cr.  Hrs. 

Introduction  to  Philosophy  (PHIL  T122) 3 

Making  Moral  Decisions  (PHIL  V152) 3. 

Introduction  to  Religious  Studies  (RELS  T122) 3 

Religious  Studies  Electives 6 

Argumentative  Writing  (ENGL  T122) 3 

Literature  (ENGL  T125) 3 

Science  (BIOL  T122,  CHEM  T122,  PHYS  T122) 6 

World  Civilization  (HIST  T122-T124) 6 

Fine  Arts  Elective  (MUGN,  VISA,  DRAM) 3 

Non-Business  Electives  (except  for  the  international  business  major) 9 

Adjunct: 

Introduction  to  Psychology  (PSYC  AlOO) 3 

Mathematics  (MATH  A115-A116) 6 

Principles  of  Economics  (ECON  B200-B201) 6 

Business  Statistics  (DECS  B202) 3 

Quantitative  Methods  (DECS  B203) 3 

Legal  Environment  of  Business  (LGST  B205) 

(Business  Law  I  [LGST  B301]  for  accounting  majors) 3 

Moral  and  Social  Responsibility  of  Organizations  (SIAD  B415) 3 

Business  Core: 

Introduction  to  Business  (MGT  BlOO) 3 

Principles  of  Accounting  I  &  II  (ACCT  B202-B203) 6 

Financial  Management  (FIN  B300) 3 

Basic  Marketing  (MKT  B280) 3 

Managing  Human  Behavior  in  Organizations  (MGT  B345) 3 

Production  and  Operation  Management  (MGT  B325) 3 

Management  Information  Systems  (MGT  B340) 3 

Managerial  Communications  (MGT  B355) 3 

Business  Policy  (MGT  B445)  or  Small  Business  Institute  (MGT  B440) 3 

Major  Requirements  and  Business  Electives 

(except  for  the  international  business  major) 27 

TOTAL  Credit  Hours  129 
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B.B.A.  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS  AND  BUSINESS  ELECTIVES 

Accounting 

The  B.B.A.  accounting  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  who  are  inter- 
ested in  business  careers  related  to  accounting  as  well  as  those  in  public  accounting. 
Many  opportunities  are  available  to  these  individuals,  especially  those  combining  the 
study  of  accounting  with  another  major.  For  example,  a  student  can  earn  the  B.B.A.  with 
a  double  major  in  accounting  and  finance  at  a  cost  of  only  nine  additional  credit  hours. 
The  program  also  provides  excellent  preparation  for  advanced  study,  particularly  law 
school.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  accounting  courses  required  to  sit  for  the  Certified 
Public  Accountants  Examination  in  the  state  of  Louisiana  are  included;  however,  after 
December  31,1 996,  all  candidates  for  the  exam  will  have  to  have  earned  1 50  credit  hours. 
Accounting  majors  must  successfully  complete  the  courses  listed  below: 

Cr.  Hrs. 

ACCT  B205-B206,  Intermediate  Accounting  I  &  II 6 

ACCT  B300,  Federal  Tax  I 3 

ACCT  B307,  Intermediate  Accounting  III 3 

ACCT  B403,  Auditing 3 

ACCT  B410,  Cost  Accounting 3 

ACCT  B400,  Advanced  Accounting 3 

LOST  B302,  Business  Law  II w 3 

Business  Electives 3 

Economics 

Economics  is  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  human  behavior  and  the  produc- 
tion and  exchange  of  goods  and  services,  and  the  impact  of  economic  factors  on  business 
practices.  Economists  are  employed  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  to  evaluate 
profit  possibility,  economic  policies,  international  economics  events,  etc.  FIN  B310, 
Financial  Institutions,  may  be  selected  as  an  economics  elective.  Economics  majors  must 
successfully  complete  the  courses  listed  below: 

-    '   -  Cr.  Hrs. 

ECON  B300,  Intermediate  Microeconomics 3 

ECON  B301,  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 3 

ECON  B305,  International  Economics 3 

Economics  Electives 9 

Business  Electives 9 

Finance 

The  finance  major  examines  decisions  regarding  the  management  of  funds,  includ- 
ing investment  and  institutional  practices  that  affect  the  financial  health  of  business  firms 
and  financial  institutions.  Finance  majors  have  career  opportunities  in  financial  manage- 
ment with  business  firms,  financial  institutions  (banking  brokerage  firms,  real  estate, 
insurance,  and  financial  planning)  and  governments.  ACCT  B206,  Intermediate  Ac- 
counting II,  or  ACCT  B301,  Federal  Tax  II,  may  be  used  as  a  finance  elective.  The 
following  courses  must  be  successfully  completed: 

Cr.  Hrs. 

ACCT  B205,  Intermediate  Accounting  I 3 

FIN  B305,  Analysis  of  Financial  Statements 3 

FIN  B315,  Investments 3 

FIN  B400,  Advanced  Financial  Management 3 

Finance  Electives 6 

Business  Electives 9 
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International  Business 

The  international  business  major  prepares  students  to  act  and  react  in  a  world  of 
economic  and  political  interdependence  and  cooperation  between  nations.  Management 
professionals  must  be  able  to  understand  other  cultures  in  order  to  incorporate  global 
trends  into  their  business  practice.  International  business  majors  are  strongly  encouraged 
to  study  and/or  work  abroad;  information  about  opportunities  is  readily  available. 
Requirements  which  must  be  successfully  completed  for  this  major  are: 

Cr.  Hrs. 

Political  Science  Electives 6 

300  Level,  Language 6 

ECON  B305,  International  Economics 3 

FIN  B325,  International  Finance 3 

MGT  B315,  International  Management 3 

MKT  B330,  International  Marketing 3 

MGT  B435,  Multinational  Business  Management,  or 

BA  B400,  Small/New  International  Ventures 3 

International  Business  Electives 3 

Business  Electives 6 

Management 

The  study  of  management  provides  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  management  process 
with  a  concern  for  the  ethical  and  behavioral  considerations  that  lead  to  productivity  and 
profits  on  the  strength  of  appropriate  business  practices.  Emphasis  is  on  educating 
students  to  step  with  confidence  into  positions  of  responsibility  in  any  organizational 
setting.  Management  majors  must  successfully  complete: 

Cr.  Hrs. 

Management  Electives  (300  or  400  Level) 15 

Business  Electives 12 

Marketing 

The  marketing  major  prepares  the  student  to  evaluate  the  total  marketing  process, 
including  competitive  factors;  consumer  behavior;  and  management  of  products,  pric- 
ing, distribution,  and  promotion,  to  optimize  their  decisions.  Marketing  majors  must 
successfully  complete: 

Cr.  Hrs. 

MKT  B305,  Consumer  behavior 3 

MKT  B340,  Advertising  and  Promotions  Management 3 

MKT  B400,  Marketing  Research 3 

MKT  B450,  Advanced  Marketing  Strategy 3 

Marketing  Electives 6 

Business  Electives 9 

DOUBLE  MAJORS 

Students  earning  the  B.B.A.  may  elect  to  have  a  double  major.  The  total  number  of 
hours  required  varies,  depending  on  the  the  majors  chosen.  For  example,  management/ 
marketing  requires  only  six  additional  credit  hours.  Students  should  consult  their  advisor 
for  further  information. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ACCOUNTANCY 

The  B.  Ace.  is  offered  fot  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  career  in  public  accounting. 
Effective  December  3 1 ,  1996,  applicants  for  the  Certified  Public  Accountants  Examina- 
tion in  the  state  of  Louisiana  will  be  required  to  have  earned  150  credit  hours.  The  120- 
credit  hour  B.Acc.  program  is  designed  to  encourage  students  to  further  their  education 
in  a  master's  program  requiring  30  credit  hours,  thus  achieving  the  150  hours  in  two 
structured  programs.  Courses  which  must  be  successfully  completed  are: 

Common  Curriculum  '  Cr.  Hrs. 

PHILT122,  Introduction  to  Philosophy 3 

PHIL  V152,  Making  Moral  Decisions 3 

RELS  T122,  Introduction  to  Religious  Studies 3 

Religious  Studies  Electives 6 

ENGL  T122,  Argumentative  Writing 3 

LIT  T125,  The  Emerging  Self 3 

BIOL  T122,  CHEM  T122,  or  PHYS  T122,  Natural  Science  Elective 3 

HIST  T122-T124,  World  Civilization 6 

Fine  Arts  Elective  (choose  from  DRAM,  MUGN  or  VISA) 3 

Non-Business  Electives 6 

Adjunct  Cr.  Hrs. 

MATH  Al  15,  Introduction  to  Finite  Math 3 

MATH  Al  16,  Survey  of  Calculus 3 

SPCH  AlOO,  Fundamentals  of  Speech 3 

PSYC  AlOO,  Introduction  to  Psychology 3 

ENGL  A306,  Professional  Writing 3 

ECON  B200,  Microeconomics 3 

ECON  B201,  Macroeconomics 3 

DECS  B202,  Business  Statistics 3 

DECS  B203,  Quantitative  Methods 3 

LGST  B301,  Business  Law  I 3 

SIAD  B415,  Moral  &  Social  Responsibility  of  Organizations 3 

Business  Core 

MGT  BlOO,  Introduction  to  Business 3 

ACCT  B202-B203,  Principles  of  Accounting 6 

MKT  B280,  Basic  Marketing 3 

FIN  B300,  Financial  Management 3 

MGT  B345,  Managing  Human  Behavior  in  Organizations 3 

MGT  B445,  Business  Policy  or 

MGT  B440,  Small  Business  Institute 3 

Major  Requirements 

ACCT  B205-B206,  Intermediate  Accounting  I  &  II 6 

ACCT  B300,  Federal  Tax  Accounting 3 

ACCT  B307,  Intermediate  Accounting  III 3 

ACCT  B403,  Auditing 3 

ACCT  B410,  Cost  Accounting 3 

ACCT  B415,  Accounting  Informations  Systems 3 

ACCT  B400,  Advanced  Accounting 3 

LGST  B302,  Business  Law  II 3 
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EVENING  PROGRAMS 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  the  B.B.A.  degree  (with  majors  in 
accounting  and  in  management)  in  the  evening.  Evening  students  take  the  following 
courses  in  lieu  of  the  common  curriculum  requirement  and  non-business  electives  for 
day  students.  Adjunct,  business  core  and  major  requirements/business  electives  are  the 
same  for  all  B.B.A.  students. 

Liberal  Arts:  Cr.  Hrs. 

PHIL  C122,  Introduction  to  Philosophy 3 

PHILC261,  Moral  Decisions 3 

Religious  Studies  Electives 9 

COMP  C119,  English  Composition 3 

Literature  Elective 3 

Natural  Science  Elective 3 

History/Political  Science  Electives 6 

Fine  Arts  Elective ; 3 

Non-business  Electives 12 

The  bachelor  of  accountancy  is  also  available  in  the  evening.  Students  take  the 
following  courses  to  complete  the  program: 

Liberal  Arts same  as  for  evening  B.B.A. 

Non-Business  Electives 6  Cr.  Hrs. 

Adjunct  '  Cr.  Hrs. 

MATH  CI  15,  Introduction  to  Finite  Math 3 

MATH  CI  16,  Survey  of  Calculus 3 

SPCH  ClOO,  Fundamentals  of  Speech 3 

PSYC  ClOO,  Introduction  to  Psychology 3 

COMP  C270,  Business  Writing 3 

ECON  B200,  Microeconomics 3 

ECON  B201,  Macroeconomics 3 

DECS  B202,  Business  Statistics 3 

DECS  B203,  Quantitative  Methods 3 

LOST  B301,  Business  Law  I 3 

SIAD  B415,  Moral  &  Social  Responsibility  of  Organizations 3 

Business  Core/Major  Requirements same  for  all  B.Acc.  students 

MINORS  FOR  NON-BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

The  minor  in  business  administration  is  designed  to  provide  a  basic  understanding 
of  business  functions.  The  psychologist  who  goes  into  private  practice  soon  discovers 
that  he  or  she  is  running  a  business;  the  music  major  who  wants  to  open  a  new  production 
quickly  learns  that  it  cannot  be  done  without  capital.  The  program  consists  of  the 
following  courses: 
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MGT  BlOO,  Introduction  to  Business 3 

ACCT  B202,  Principles  of  Accounting 3 

ECON  XI 30,  Economics  &  Society  or 

ECON  B200,  Microeconomics  or 

ECON  B201,  Macroeconomics 3 

FIN  B200,  Personal  Finance,  or  FIN  B300,  Financial  Management 3 

LGST  B205,  Legal  Environment  of  Business 3 

MKT  B280,  Basic  Marketing 3 

MGT  B345,  Managing  Human  Behavior  in  Organizations 3 

TOTAL:  21 

(Note:  Junior  standing  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  300-400-level  business  courses.) 

Minor  in  Economics 

Economics  is  a  study  of  human  behavior  and  decision  making.  More  specifically, 
economics  is  a  way  of  thinking  about  human  action  and  about  how  and  why  individuals 
make  the  choices  which  they  make.  The  basic  and  enduring  strength  of  economics  is  that 
it  provides  a  logical,  ordered  way  of  looking  at  various  problems  and  issues. 

An  undergraduate  major  or  minor  in  economics  is  an  ideal  preparation  for  graduate 
work.  A  good  portion  of  the  content  of  an  M.B.A.  program  is  based  on  economics. 
Economics  also  offers  excellent  preparation  for  law  school. 

Cr.  Hrs. 

College  Math 3 

ECON  XI 30,  Economics  &  Society,  or 

300-400-Level  Eonomics  Elective* 3 

ECON  B200-B201,  Micro  and  Macroeconomics 6 

ECON  B305,  International  Economics 3 

Economics  Electives 6 

TOTAL  21 

*  If  ECON  XI 30  is  elected,  it  must  be  taken  before  B200  or  B201.  All  300-400-level 
courses  are  to  be  taken  after  B200-B201. 

Minor  in  Marketing 

The  marketing  minor  is  designed  for  students  with  majors  in  disciplines  outside 
business  who  will  benefit  in  their  future  careers  from  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
marketing.  The  minor  emphasizes  decision  making  within  the  framework  of  the  total 
marketing  process  for  people  in  such  areas  as  advertising,  communications,  music,  law, 
political  science,  public  affairs  and  psychology. 

Cr.  Hrs. 

MGT  BlOO,  Introduction  to  Business 3 

ECON  XI 30,  Economics  and  Society,  or 

ECON  B200,  Micro,  or  ECON  B201,  Macro 3 

MKT  B280,  Basic  Marketing 3 

MKT  B305,  Consumer  Behavior 3 

MKT  B340,  Advertising  and  Promotions  Management 3 

Marketing  Electives* 6 

TOTAL  21 

*  The  marketing  electives  must  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  student's  advisors. 
(Note:  Junior  standing  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  300-  and  400-level  business  courses.) 
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Pre-M.B.A. 

The  Pre-M.B .  A.  minor  introduces  the  student  to  the  functional  areas  of  business  and 
the  basic  tools  of  business  analysis.  In  addition,  the  Pre-M.B.A.  minor  provides  the 
student  with  all  the  foundation  courses  required  for  the  M.B.  A.  program  at  Loyola.  The 
Pre-M.B.A.  minor  consists  of  the  following  courses: 

Cr.  Hrs. 

ACCT  B202-B203,  Principles  of  Accounting  I  &  II 6 

DECS  B202,  Business  Statistics* 3 

DECS  B203,  Quantitative  Methods 3 

ECON  B200,  Microeconomics 3 

ECON  B201,  Macroeconomics 3 

FIN  B300,  Financial  Management 3 

MOT  B325,  Production  Management 3 

MGT  B340,  Management  Information  Systems 3 

MGT  B345,  Managing  Human  Behavior  in  Organizations 3 

MKT  B280,  Basic  Marketing 3 

TOTAL  33 

*  Course  has  college  math  prerequisite. 

MINORS  FOR  BUSINESS  STUDENTS 

Minors  are  available  through  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of  Music 
and  City  College.  Courses  required  for  the  minor  will  be  counted  as  non-business 
electives.  Upon  completion  of  these  courses,  nine  hours  may  be  applied  to  the  business 
elective  portion  of  the  curriculum.  Further  information  about  specific  requirements  may 
be  obtained  in  the  college's  office  of  student  records. 

A  minor  in  legal  studies  is  offered  by  the  College  of  Business  for  students  majoring 
in  business.  Requirements  are: 

POLS  AlOO,  Introduction  to  American  Government 3 

SPCH  AlOO,  Fundamentals  of  Speech 3 

PHIL  A201,  Practical  Logic,  or 

PHIL  A206,  Introduction  to  Symbolic  Logic 3 

Choose  four: 

LGST  B205,  Legal  Environment  of  Business* 3 

LGST  B301,  Business  Law  I* 3 

POLS  A300,  Constitutional  Law  I 3 

POLS  A301,  Constitutional  Law  II 3 

ECON  B330,  Law  and  Economics 3 

ACCT  B300,  Federal  Tax  Accounting  I** 3 

ACCT  B301,  Federal  Tax  Accounting  II** 3 

CMMN  A401,  Law  of  Mass  Communications** 3 

CMMN  A420,  Broadcast  Law** _3 

TOTAL  21 


* 


must  include  one  of  these 


**     see  bulletin  for  prerequisites 
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Acting  Dean:  Marcel  Dumestre,  Ph.D.  Office:  210  Stallings  Hall 

Associate  Dean:  Richard  A.  Lucore,  Ed.D. 

Professors:  Dorothy  H.  Brown,  John  P.  Clark,  Barbara  C.  Ewell,  Cathryn  L.  Glanville, 

Dee  W.  Harper,  Bernard  J.  Lee,  S.M.,  William  E.  Thornton,  Billie  A.  Wilson 
Associate  Professors:  Michael  A.  Cowan,  Marcel  Dumestre,  Barbara  J.  Fleischer, 

Kathleen  O' Gorman 
Assistant  Professors:  Barbara  Bihm,  Stamos  Karamouzis,  Roger  White 
Assistant  Professor  Emeritus:  Thomas  Mulcrone,  S.J. 
Extraordinary  Faculty: 

Associate  Professor:  Gregory  Curtin,  S.J. 

Assistant  Professor:  Lucy  Callahan,  P.B.V.M. 

Instructors:  Matthew  Collins,  Demetrius  Porche 

The  roots  of  City  College,  Loyola's  evening  division,  date  back  to  1919  v^hen 
extension  courses  were  established  for  those  who  were  unable  to  attend  classes  on  a  full- 
time  basis.  For  over  seventy  years  Loyola  has  maintained  its  commitment  to  serve  the 
educational  needs  of  working  adults.  City  College  provides  a  variety  of  degree  programs, 
staffed  by  full-time  faculty,  which  reflect  the  basic  philosophy  of  Jesuit  education 
combining  rigorous,  contemporary  professional  education  with  a  broad  foundation  in  the 
humanities.  Recognizing  the  diverse  and  varied  experience  of  adult  students.  City 
College  faculty  work  closely  with  each  student  to  develop  a  critical  stance  and 
humanistic  interpretation  of  that  experience.  Using  various  educational  formats  (lecture, 
seminar,  discussion,  etc.)  the  college  faculty  hopes  to  assist  adult  students  toward  better 
understandings  of  themselves,  their  heritage  and  the  contemporary  world. 

Undergraduate  programs  in  the  college  require  a  broad  foundation  in  the  liberal  arts. 
This  foundation  is  integrated  into  the  student's  major  and  allows  for  the  development  of 
a  critical  position  from  which  the  student  may  judge  contemporary  events. 

The  individual  majors  provide  the  adult  student  with  the  information,  skills  and 
knowledge  necessary  to  begin  or  to  advance  in  a  variety  of  professional  areas.  Evening 
and  weekend  courses  are  offered  on  City  College's  branch  campus  in  Baton  Rouge,  at 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College  of  Nursing  and  Allied  Health,  as  well  as  on  Loyola' s  main 
campus  in  New  Orleans. 

DEGREES  OFFERED 

Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  (with  a  major  in  Communication  Science,  Computer 
Information  Systems  AppHcations,  Organizational  Behavior,  or  Radiologic 
Technology) 

Bachelor  of  Criminal  Justice 

Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies  (with  a  major  in  Fine  Arts/Humanities  or  Social  Sciences) 

Bachelor  of  Science — Nursing 

COURSE  LOAD 

Most  City  College  students  attend  school  on  a  part-time  basis  and  carry  six  to  nine 
credit  hours.  A  student  may  not  carry  more  than  12  credit  hours  unless  he  or  she  obtains 
permission  from  the  dean  of  the  college. 
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EVENING  AND  WEEKEND  COURSES 

Classes  are  offered  in  a  variety  of  formats  and  time  frames.  Some  classes  meet  twice 
a  week  (Monday  and  Wednesday  or  Tuesday  and  Thursday)  at  4:55-6:10  p.m.  Other 
classes  meet  once  a  week  for  two  and  one-half  hours  on  week  nights,  beginning  at  6:20 
p.m.,  or  on  Saturday.  Intensive  weekend  courses  meet  on  three  weekends  from  6:00- 1 0:00 
p.m.  on  Friday  and  9:00  a.m.-5:00  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

COMPOSITION  REQUIREMENT 

All  degree- seeking  students  in  City  College  and  students  pursuing  a  degree  in  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  in  the  evening  are  required  to  demonstrate  compe- 
tency at  the  Composition  1 19  level.  Students  placed  in  Composition  100  (Basic  Writing 
Skills),  upon  successful  completion  of  this  course,  will  be  required  to  complete  Compo- 
sition 1 19.  Students  placed  in  Composition  1 19  through  testing  do  not  receive  credit  for 
Composition  100. 

Transfer  students  with  earned  hours  of  college  composition  are  required  to  demon- 
strate competency  at  the  Composition  1 1 9  level  by  taking  the  Composition  Placement  Test 
administered  through  City  College.  Failing  to  do  so,  transfer  students  must  complete 
Composition  1 19  as  a  requirement  for  graduation.  In  such  cases,  the  Composition  119 
credit  is  awarded  as  it  is  not  considered  a  repeated  course.  City  College  students  are 
required  to  complete  the  composition  requirement  by  their  third  semester  of  enrollment. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  course  be  scheduled  as  early  as  possible  in  students'  careers  at 
the  university. 

USE  OF  CORRECT  ENGLISH 

Any  student  whose  written  or  spoken  English  in  any  course  is  unsatisfactory  may  be 
reported  by  the  instructor  to  the  dean.  The  dean  may  assign  supplementary  work,  without 
academic  credit,  varying  in  amount  with  the  needs  of  the  student.  If  the  work  prescribed 
is  equivalent  to  a  course,  the  regular  tuition  fee  is  charged.  The  granting  of  a  degree  may 
be  delayed  for  failure  to  make  up  such  deficiency  in  English  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  dean. 

MINIMUM  WRITING  STANDARD 

A  piece  of  written  work  submitted  for  credit,  i.e.,  a  grade  higher  than  F,  must  be  free 
of  gross  mechanical  errors  to  be  considered  even  for  the  grade  of  D.  A  paper  free  of  gross 
mechanical  errors  still  is  not  necessarily  acceptable.  Mechanical  perfection  does  not 
indicate  that  the  student  has  done  better  than  average  work.  It  still  falls  to  the  student  to 
demonstrate  intellectual  originality,  good  style  and  an  ability  to  research  a  subject  if  a  paper 
is  to  be  considered  worthy  of  a  passing  grade. 

PREREQUISITES  FOR  SPECIFIC  COURSES 

City  College  courses  have  specific  prerequisites,  where  introductory  or  survey 
courses  exist.  Those  courses  are  required  to  be  completed  before  any  of  the  higher 
numbered  courses  may  be  scheduled. 

Students  who  enroll  for  courses  for  which  they  do  not  have  the  necessary  prerequi- 
sites do  so  at  their  own  peril  as  the  instructor  may  insist  that  they  withdraw  from  the  class. 

Students  not  enrolled  in  degree  programs  may  register  for  courses  without  regard  to 
the  prerequisites  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREE 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  graduation,  as  detailed  in  this  bulletin, 
specific  requirements  for  each  degree  program  are  set  forth  below.  A  2.0  or  higher  grade 
point  average  is  required  for  graduation.  Unless  special  permission  is  granted  by  the  dean 
to  pursue  work  elsewhere,  the  last  30  credit  hours  must  be  completed  at  Loyola;  the  final 
24  hours  must  be  successfully  completed  in  City  College.  Additionally,  a  smdent  must  earn 
a  2.0  in  his  or  her  major.  A  minimum  of  50  percent  of  the  courses  in  the  major  must  be 
successfully  completed  at  Loyola  University,  except  in  Radiologic  Technology,  as  noted. 

ADVISING 

Each  degree-seeking  student  in  City  College  is  assigned  a  faculty  advisor  who  will 
assist  the  student  in  schedule  planning.  Students  are  encouraged  to  meet  with  their 
advisors  regularly  during  each  term. 

CURRICULUM  DESIGN 

The  City  College  curriculum  is  divided  into  four  basic  components,  and  although 
all  City  College  students  have  the  same  basic  core  requirements,  each  degree  program 
has  specific  requirements  in  the  major  and  adjunct  areas. 

Major  courses — are  those  courses  in  particular  disciplines  which  lead  to  a 

bachelor's  degree. 
Adjunct  courses — are  those  required  courses  in  areas  closely  allied  to  the  major. 
Core  courses — are  those  courses  which,  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition,  ensure  the 
degree-seeking  student  a  well-rounded  education.  All  degree-seeking  City 
College  students  have  the  following  core  course  requirements  (42  hours  total): 
Foundations: 

Writing  COMP  CI  19 3 

Philosophy  PHIL  C122 3 

Religious  Studies  RELS  CI  19 3 

Literature  LIT  C260 3 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Social  Sciences  HIST  CI  19 3 

two  social  science  electives  from  two 

different  disciplines 6 

Mathematics  MATH  CI  12  or  CI  15 3 

Natural  Science  science  elective 3 

Arts/Humanities  line  arts  elective 3 

Hterature  elective 3 

philosophy  elective 3 

religious  studies  elective 3 

Liberal  Arts  elective 3 

Electives  are  those  courses  chosen  from  among  all  offerings  which  the  student  may 
schedule  for  enrichment,  professional  development  or  the  like. 
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BACHELOR  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

Major  (36  credit  hours)  Cr.  Hours 

Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice  Systems  (CRJU  C105) 3 

Criminology:  Fundamentals  (SOCI  C260) 3 

Deviant  Behavior  (SOCI  C275) 3 

Criminal  Procedure  (CRJU  C218) 3 

Criminal  Law  (CRJU  C405) 3 

Research  Methods  (ORGB  C360) 3 

Program  Planning  and  Evaluation  (ORGB  C365) 3 

Juvenile  Crime  and  Delinquency  (SOCI  C385) 3 

Major  Electives 12 

Adjunct  (15  credit  hours) 

Elementary  Statistics  (ORGB  C260) 3 

Psychology  Electives 6 

Sociology  Electives 6 

Core  Courses  (42  credit  hours) 42 

Electives  (36  credit  hours) 36 

TOTAL  CREDIT  HOURS  129 

BACHELOR  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Major  in  Communication  Science 
Major  (33  credit  hours)  Cr.  Hours 

Introduction  to  Mass  Communications  (CMMN  ClOO) 3 

Writing  for  Mass  Media  (CMMN  ClOl) 3 

Mass  Communication  Theory  and  Research  (CMMN  C400) 3 

Law  of  Mass  Communication  (CMMN  C401) 3 

Communications  Electives 21 

(No  more  than  39  hours  in  Communications  may  be  apphed  toward  the  degree.) 
Adjunct  (21  Credit  Hours) 

Microcomputers  (CISA  C106) 3 

and  either 

Upper  division  social  science  courses 18 

A  student  may  select  courses  from  anthropology,  criminal  justice,  history, 
organizational  sciences,  political  science,  psychology  and  sociology, 
or 

Upper  division  fine  arts/humanities  courses ; 18 

A  student  may  select  courses  from  English,  foreign  language,  history,  music, 
philosophy,  religious  studies  and  visual  arts. 

Core  Courses  (42  credit  hours) 42 

Electives  (33  credit  hours) 33 

TOTAL  CREDIT  HOURS  1 29 
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BACHELOR  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Major  in  Computer  Information  Systems  Applications 
Major  (30  credit  hours)  Cr.  Hours 

Introduction  to  Computer  Information  Systems  (CISA  CI  10) 3 

Computer  Programm.ing  Language:  COBOL  (CISA  CI  15) 3 

Advanced  COBOL  Programming  (CISA  C260) 3 

Systems  Analysis  Methods  (CISA  C280) 3 

End-User  Systems  (CISA  C290) 3 

Structured  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  (CISA  C360) :  3 

Data  Base  Program  Development  (CISA  C370) 3 

Software  and  Hardware  Concepts  (CISA  C380) 3 

EDP  Audit  and  Controls  (CISA  C470) 3 

AppHed  Software  Development  Project  (CISA  C495) 3 

Adjunct  (27  credit  hours) 

Principles  of  Accounting  I  (ACCT  B202) 3 

Principles  of  Accounting  II  (ACCT  B203) 3 

Survey  of  Calculus  (MATH  CI  16) 3 

Elementary  Statistics  (ORGB  C260) 3 

Adjunct  Electives 15 

(minimum  9  hours  upper-level  courses,  from  business,  social  science,  mathematics 
or  communications) 

Core  Courses  (42  credit  hours) 42 

Electives  (30  credit  hours) 30 

TOTAL  CREDIT  HOURS  1 29 

BACHELOR  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Major  in  Organizational  Behavior 
Major  (31  credit  hours)  Cr.  Hours 

Introduction  to  Organizational  Behavior  (ORGB  ClOO) 3 

Communication  in  Organizations  (ORGB  C265) 3 

Social  Psychology  (SOCI  C210) 3 

Research  Methods  (ORGB  C360) 3 

Program  Planning  and  Evaluation  (ORGB  C365) 3 

Human  Resource  Development  (PSYC  C460) 3 

Organizational  Change  and  Development  (PSYC  C470) 3 

Organizations  in  Society  (SOCI  C325) 
or  Social  Problems  (SOCI  C365) 

or  Continuity  and  Change  in  Modern  Society  (SOCI  C375) 3 

Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology  (PSYC  C350) 3 

Sociology  of  Work  and  Occupation  (SOCI  C410) 

or  Stratification  and  Power  in  the  U.S.  (SOCI  C305) 3 

Seminar  in  Organizational  Behavior  (ORGB  C496) 1 

Adjunct  (9  credit  hours) 

Microcomputers  (CISA  CI 06) 

or  Introduction  to  Computer  Information  Systems  (CISA  CI  10) 3 

Elementary  Statistics  (ORGB  C260) 3 

Business  Writing  (COMP  C270) 

or  Technical  Writing  (COMP  C375) 

or  an  Advanced  Composition  Course 3 

Core  Courses  (42  credit  hours) 42 

Electives  (47  credit  hours) 47 

TOTAL  CREDIT  HOURS  1 29 
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BACHELOR  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Major  in  Radiologic  Technology 
Major  (63  credit  hours) 

Applicants  to  the  radiologic  technology  major  must  first  be  admitted  to  the 
university,  and  then  must  provide  professional  documents  for  verification  and 
evaluation.  Applicants  who  are  regularly  admitted  to  the  major  may  be  awarded  up 
to  60  semester  hours  advanced  standing  credit  for  their  professional  training,  based 

on  equivalent  accredited  course  work 60 

Issues  in  Radiologic  Technology  (RADI  C496) 3 

Adjunct  (21  credit  hours) 

Microcomputers  (CISA  C106) 3 

Elementary  Statistics  (ORGB  C260) 3 

Principles  of  Management  (MGTB300) 3 

Upper  Division  Social  Science  Electives 12 

A  student  may  select  courses  from  anthropology,  criminal  justice,  history,  organi- 
zational behavior,  political  science,  psychology  and  sociology. 

Core  Courses  (45  credit  hours) 39 

Electives  (6  credit  hours) 6 

TOTAL  CREDIT  HOURS  129 

BACHELOR  OF  LIBERAL  STUDIES 

Major  in  Fine  Arts/Humanities 
Major  (36  credit  hours) 

Fine  Arts/Humanities  Electives 36 

A  student  may  select  courses  from  English,  foreign  language,  history*, 
music,  philosophy,  religious  studies  and  visual  arts.  A  minimum  of  18  credit 
hours  and  a  maximum  of  27  credit  hours  are  required  in  one  discipline.  At  least 
18  credit  hours  in  major  courses  must  be  upper  division-level  courses. 
Adjunct  (15  credit  hours) 

Social  Sciences  Electives 12 

A  student  may  select  courses  from  anthropology,  criminal  justice,  history*, 
organizational  behavior,  political  science,  psychology  and  sociology. 

Mathematics/Natural  Sciences  Elective 3 

A  student  may  select  from  computer  information  systems  applications, 
computer  science,  mathematics  and  natural  sciences. 

Core  Courses  (42  credit  hours) 42 

Electives  (36  credit  hours) 36 

TOTAL  CREDIT  HOURS  1 29 

BACHELOR  OF  LIBERAL  STUDIES 

Major  in  Social  Sciences 

Major  (36  credit  hours) 

Social  Sciences  Electives 36 

A  student  may  select  courses  from  anthropology,  criminal  justice,  history*, 
organizational  behavior,  political  science,  psychology  and  sociology.  A 
minimum  of  18  credit  hours  and  maximum  of  27  credit  hours  are  required 
in  one  discipline.  A  student  may  not  take  more  than  15  hours  in  criminal 
justice  or  organizational  behavior  as  major  electives.  At  least  18  hours  in  major 
courses  must  be  upper  division-level  courses. 

(continued  on  the  next  page) 

*History  may  be  chosen  in  either  major  or  adjunct,  but  not  in  both. 
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Adjunct  (15  credit  hours) 

Fine  Arts/Humanities  Electives 12 

A  student  may  select  courses  from  English,  foreign  language,  history*, 
music,  philosophy,  religious  studies  and  visual  arts. 

Mathematics/Natural  Sciences  Elective 3 

A  student  may  select  from  computer  information  systems  applications, 
computer  science,  mathematics  and  natural  science. 

Core  Courses  (42  credit  hours) 42 

Electives  (36  credit  hours) 36 

TOTAL  CREDIT  HOURS  129 

MINOR  IN  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION/MINISTRY 

The  minor  in  religious  education/ministry  is  designed  for  those  students  who  wish 
to  use  their  degree  in  church-related  settings  or  for  those  who  seek  to  understand  better 
connections  between  faith  and  life. 
Required  Courses  (27  credit  hours) 

RELS  CI  19     Foundations  of  ReHgious  Studies 3 

RELS  ClOO     Old  Testament  Literature 3 

RELS  ClOl     New  Testament  Literature 3 

RELS  C221     The  Church  Today 3 

RELS  C270     Current  Moral  Problems 3 

RELS  C368     Christianity  and  the  Environment 3 

RELS  C370     Religion  and  Society 3 

RELS  C430     Church  and  Sacraments 3 

RELS  C460     Peoples  and  Their  Religions 3 

MINOR  IN 
COMPUTER  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  APPLICATIONS 

City  College  offers  a  minor  in  computer  information  systems  applications  for 
students  in  City  College  and  evening  students  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

The  following  courses  make  up  the  minor: 

CIS  A  Clio     Introduction  to  Computer  Information  Systems 

CISAC115      Computer  Programming  Language:  COBOL 

CISAC260     Advanced  COBOL  Programming 

CISAC280     Systems  Analysis  Methods 

CISA  C370     Data  Base  Program  Development  ^ 

CIS  A  C380      Software  and  Hardware  Concepts 

The  preceding  list  assumes  that  the  student  has  had  adequate  preparation  in  math- 
ematics, including  exposure  to  elementary  calculus.  This  preparation  is  ordinarily  demon- 
strated through  satisfactory  completion  of  MATH  CI  15  and  MATH  CI  16.  The  CISA 
minor  is  currently  undergoing  revision. 

MINOR  IN  WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

The  Women's  Studies  minor  offers  an  opportunity  to  explore,  within  a  rigorous 
academic  context,  important  contemporary  issues  concerning  women's  perspectives  and 
roles.  Its  interdisciplinary  curriculum  highlights  the  complex  ways  in  which  our  notions 
of  gender  affect  many  dimensions  of  experience,  including  social  roles,  identity,  sexuahty, 
family  life,  moral  choices,  social  justice,  history,  literature  and  philosophy.  The  minor 
requires  a  selection  of  seven  different  courses  in  at  least  three  different  disciplines.  The 
student  chooses  specific  courses  in  consultation  with  an  advisor.  This  minor  is  coordinated 
with  a  similar  program  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  students  may  take  courses 
in  either  college.  For  further  information,  contact  Dr.  Barbara  Ewell,  City  College. 
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MINOR  IN  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

The  minor  in  criminal  justice  allows  students  majoring  in  other  academic  disciplines  to 
explore  criminal  justice  as  a  field  of  study.  The  following  courses  make  up  the  2 1  -hour  minor: 
CRJU  CI 05     Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice  Systems 
SOCI  C260     Criminology:  Fundamentals 
SOCI  C275      Deviant  Behavior 
SOCI  C385     Juvenile  Crime  and  DeHnquency 

and  either 
CRJU  C2 18     Criminal  Procedure 

or 
CRJU  C405     Criminal  Law 

plus  two  of  the  following  courses: 
SOCI  C380     Violence  in  Society 
SOCI  C475      Asylums,  Stigmas,  Etc. 
ORGB  C360   Research  Methods 
ORGB  C365    Program  Planning  and  Evaluation 
CRJU  C 101     Introduction  to  Law  Enforcement 
CRJU  C200     Criminalistics 
CRJU  C201     Criminalistics:  Crime  Lab 
CRJU  C220     Recent  Supreme  Court  Decisions 
CRJU  C3 1 3     Criminal  Evidence 
CRJU  C345     Seminar — Constitutional  Law 
CRJU  C385     Seminar  in  Advanced  Criminology 
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THE  BSN  NURSING  PROGRAM 

Director:  Billie  Ann  Wilson,  R.N.,  Ph.D.  Ojfice:  120  Stallings  Hall 

The  nursing  program  of  Loyola  University  is  an  innovative  upper  division  profes- 
sional nursing  program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  registered  nurses  who  wish  to 
obtain  a  bachelor  of  science  in  nursing  (B.S.N.)  degree.  The  program  prepares  the 
graduate  for  expanded  professional  roles  and  for  graduate  study.  The  B.S.N,  program  is 
accredited  by  the  National  League  for  Nursing  and  is  available  both  in  New  Orleans  and 
in  Baton  Rouge  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  Regional  Medical  Center. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

To  be  admitted  into  the  nursing  program,  a  student  must  be  a  registered  nurse  with  a 
current  license  to  practice  in  the  United  States.  The  student  must  complete  the  regular 
university  admissions  process.  A  student  who  does  not  complete  the  admissions  process 
prior  to  registration  can  enroll  as  a  transient  student  for  one  semester  by  presenting  the 
R.N.  license  at  registration. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

A  minimum  of  129  semester  credit  hours  are  required  for  the  B.S.N,  degree.  This 
number  includes  50  hours  of  nursing  (24  hours  of  lower  division  and  26  hours  of  upper 
division),  28  hours  of  adjunct  courses,  39  hours  of  additional  core  courses,  and  12  hours 
of  electives. 

No  lower  division  nursing  courses  are  taught  at  Loyola.  Lower  division  nursing 
credits  (24  cr.)  are  granted  either  through  validation  of  prior  college  credit  or  through  the 
NLN  RN  Mobility  Profile  II  Examinations.  Lower  division  nursing  credits  are  indicated 
as  NURS  260  Nursing  Foundations  I  (8  cr.),  NURS  265  Nursing  Foundations  II  (8  cr.), 
and  NURS  270  Nursing  Foundations  III  (8  cr.). 

Several  upper  division  nursing  courses  have  practicum  components  which  are 
composed  of  clinical  projects  and/or  experiences  designed  to  meet  course  objectives.  To 
the  extent  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  students  are  given  a  great  deal  of  freedom  in 
determining  when  and  where  practicum  objectives  are  met.  Students  are  also  permitted 
to  challenge  a  number  of  upper  division  nursing  courses  for  which  they  have  demon- 
strated knowledge  and  experience. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE— NURSING 

Major  (50  credit  hours)  Cr.  Hours 

Lower  Division  Nursing  Courses  (see  above) 24 

NURS  C361    Professional  Nursing  Practice 3 

NURS  C366    Health  Assessment 3 

NURS  C371    Law,  Ethics  &  Politics  of  Health  Care 3 

NURS  C376    Nursing  Leadership 4 

NURS  C450    Introduction  to  Nursing  Research 3 

NURS  C456    Health  Promotion  Through  the  Life  Cycle 4 

NURS  C462    Community  Health  Nursing 5 

NURSC464    Practicum 1 

Adjunct  Courses  (28  credit  hours) 

BIOL  C210,  C21 1  Anatomy  &  Physiology 6 

CHEM  C105   Gen.  Chemistry 3 

BIOL  C280,  C281  Microbiology  &  Lab 4 

BIOL  C335     Basic  Nutrition 3 

ORGB  C260    Statistics 3 

PSYC  C330     Developmental  Psychology 3 

PSYC  ClOO     Intro,  to  Psychology 3 

SOCI  ClOO     Intro,  to  Sociology 3 

Additional  Core  Courses 39 

Electives  12 

TOTAL  CREDIT  HOURS 129 
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COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

Dean:  David  Swanzy,  Ph.D.  Office:  165  Communications/Music  Building 

Associate  Dean:  Anthony  Decuir,  Ph.D. 

Professors:  Dean  Angeles,  Anthony  Decuir,  Philip  Frohnmayer,  Joseph  Hebert,  John 

Murphy,  David  Swanzy,  Janet  Swanzy 

Professors  Emeritus:  Charles  Braswell,  Elise  Cambon,  Patrick  McCarty ,  Sylvia  Pengilly 

Associate  Professors:  Richard  Greene,  Sanford  Hinderlie,  William  Home,  John  Mahoney , 

H.  Jac  McCracken,  Mary  Sue  Morrow 
A^m/anrPro/^j^or^.-Darlene  Brooks,  Tony  Dagradi,  Steven  Edwards,  GwenHotchkiss, 

Harry  McMurray,  Gayle  Parmelee 

The  college,  founded  in  1932,  holds  membership  in  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music,  Association  of  American  Colleges,  Jesuit  Educational  Association, 
National  Catholic  Educational  Association  and  the  National  Association  for  Music 
Therapy. 

The  College  of  Music  offers  the  opportunity  to  combine  liberal  arts  studies  with 
professional  music  courses  in  the  only  college  of  music  conducted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in 
the  United  States.  Historically,  New  Orleans  offers  an  abundance  of  music  culmral 
opportunities.  The  city  supports  an  opera  company,  a  major  symphony  orchestra,  a 
symphony  chorus  and  numerous  smaller  professional  organizations.  Traditionally,  stu- 
dents from  Loyola  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  musical  life  of  the  city.  Students 
study  and  work  in  close  proximity  with  professional  singers  and  conductors. 

Since  the  College  of  Music  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Music,  all  programs  are  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  set  forth  by  that  organization. 
The  curricula  in  music  education  contain  the  course  requirements  for  teacher  certification 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  Department  of  Music  Therapy  is  affiliated  with  the  National 
Association  for  Music  Therapy. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Full  admission  to  the  College  of  Music,  in  addition  to  normal  university  admission, 
requires  every  candidate  to  complete  a  satisfactory  performance  audition.  Candidates 
who,  for  good  cause,  cannot  audition  in  person  may  send  a  recording  of  their  performance. 
However,  the  student  will  be  expected  to  audition  in  person  during  orientation.  Provisional 
admission  may  be  granted  to  the  College  of  Music  under  the  category  general  studies  for 
candidates  whose  performance  ability  shows  potential  but  is  presently  below  entrance 
standards. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  College  of  Music  awards  partial,  tuition-remissive  and  university  scholarships. 
These  scholarships  vary  according  to  the  recipient's  performance  competence  and 
potential  for  continued  musical  and  academic  progress.  They  are  strictly  talent  awards  and 
not  need-based. 

Retention  of  scholarships  from  term  to  term  is  contingent  upon  satisfactory  musical 
progress  and  good  academic  standing. 
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PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  AND  PROFICIENCIES 

All  students  are  required  to  pass  a  music  reading  proficiency  examination  which 
consists  of  singing  at  sight  samples  of  music  in  compound  and  simple  meters  and 
modulations  to  closely  related  keys.  Ordinarily  this  examination  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
second  semester  sophomore  theory  course;  transfer  students  above  this  level  are  required 
to  take  this  examination  in  their  first  semester  of  residence  and  to  pass  it  no  later  than  their 
second  semester  in  residence. 

Every  candidate  for  a  music  degree,  regardless  of  major,  must  display  a  minimum 
proficiency  in  piano.  An  examination  to  determine  such  proficiency  is  ordinarily  given 
at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  Students  not  meeting  requirements  by  this  time  must 
continue  to  elect  piano  until  the  required  standards  are  met. 

Each  prospective  graduate  is  required  to  take  a  comprehensive  examination  during 
or  prior  to  the  final  term;  the  nature  of  this  examination  and  the  standards  of  acceptable 
performance  are  pubHshed  prior  to  the  senior  year. 

A  senior  recital  is  required  of  all  bachelor  of  music  candidates  except  those  in  minor 
degree  programs.  A  junior  recital  is  also  required  of  all  B.M.  Performance  candidates. 
Candidates  for  the  degrees  B.M.E.,  B.M.T.,  and  B.M.  with  minors  are  required  to  make 
at  least  one  appearance  on  a  recital  during  their  period  of  study.  This  appearance  must 
show  on  transcripts  as  Junior  Recital.  All  students  must  stand  jury  examinations  each 
semester  that  they  are  enrolled  in  applied  study  except  for  the  terms  in  which  they  are 
subject  to  recital  juries. 

A  variety  of  specific  proficiencies  are  stipulated  by  individual  degree  programs  and 
departments.  Students  must  consult  their  advisors  concerning  these  requirements. 

DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Performance  (Instrumental,  Keyboard  or  Voice) 

Jazz  Studies  (Instrum.ental  or  Keyboard) 

Piano  Pedagogy  (Keyboard) 

Theory  and  Composition  (Instrumental,  Keyboard  or  Voice) 

Music  with  Minors  (Instrumental,  Keyboard  or  Voice) 

Business  Administration 

Communications 

Computer  Science 

Drama 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music 

Music  History  (Instrumental,  Keyboard  or  Voice) 
Music  Theory  (Instrumental,  Keyboard  or  Voice) 
Bachelor  of  Music  Therapy 

The  curriculum  in  music  therapy  leads  to  a  professional  degree  designed  for 
students  who  wish  to  work  with  the  mentally  ill,  physically  handicapped  and 
exceptional  children. 
Bachelor  of  Music  Education 

Instrumental  (Instrumental  or  Keyboard  Applied  Area) 
Vocal  (Keyboard  or  Voice  Applied  Area) 
Optional  Minors 

Jazz  Studies 

Special  Music  Education 
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The  bachelor  of  music  education  curricula  are  designed  to  fulfill  academic  requirements 
leading  to  teacher  certification  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Several  other  states  also  observe 
reciprocity  with  Louisiana  with  regard  to  teacher  certification.  Successful  completion  of  a 
music  education  curriculum,  however,  does  not  lead  automatically  to  state  certification,  since 
minimal  grade  point  averages,  minimal  scores  on  the  National  Teachers  Examination  and 
other  state-specified  criteria  are  required  beyond  completed  course  work. 

Changes  which  may  occur  in  certification  requirements  during  the  effective  dates 
of  this  bulletin  will  be  incorporated  by  the  academic  advisor  into  the  student's  program. 
It  is  the  student's  obligation  to  consult  with  the  coordinator  of  music  education  prior  to 
every  registration  period. 

Admission  Requirements 

Prerequisites  for  admission  to  the  music  education  program  are: 

1 .  Admission  to  the  College  of  Music. 

2.  Completion  of  all  freshman  and  sophomore  level  courses  with  a  2.25  overall 
average. 

3.  Successful  completion  of  the  general  knowledge  and  communications  skills 
subtests  of  the  National  Teacher  Examination. 

4.  Completion  of  all  College  of  Music  requirements  for  admission  to  major. 

5.  Completion  of  an  oral  interview  with  members  of  the  music  education  faculty. 

6.  Demonstration  of: 

a.  Emotional,  mental  and  physical  well-being;  ;   r  ■,  ■.■■ ,  ^      :•. 

b.  Professional  decorum,  interest  and  motivation;  and 

c.  Respect  and  concern  for  people. 

7.  Participation  in  a  three-hour  counseling  session  with  designated  guidance  workers. 

Master  of  Music  in  performance  with  majors  in:  >     ,     ,       ,.;,...». 

Instrumental  ,  ■  s-,-'    ;    .^  ":  -...:    ;     t 

Keyboard  •   . 

Voice  -.  ■  .  ■    ....      ,;-...    ■)■:,,   _  , ,  •, ..,  :■■ 

Master  of  Music  Education  with  maj ors  in:  . .  ,    , 

Instrumental  .  i>   .     ,   ,,^ 

Vocal  ."/       ,.    ^      :.    .^    -,,v    ,;:.;•;.;•  ;.    ,', 

Master  of  Music  Therapy 

Details  on  graduate  programs  are  contained  in  the  Graduate  Bulletin. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

LOYOLA  CONCERT  BAND — A  concert  wind  and  percussion  ensemble  which  focuses 
equally  upon  standard  and  contemporary  band  repertoire  along  with  carefully 
selected  transcriptions.  Membership  in  this  ensemble  is  open  to  all  university 
students  by  audition. 

LOYOLA  WIND  ENSEMBLE — A  select  wind  and  percussion  ensemble  open  to  all 
university  students  by  audition.  This  group  tours  nationally  and  internationally. 

LOYOLA  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA— A  chamber  orchestra  which  provides  students 
with  the  opportunity  to  perform  a  broad  selection  of  literature  from  classical  to 
popular,  from  the  Baroque  era  to  the  modem.  Membership  is  open  to  all  university 
students  by  audition. 

LOYOLA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA— This  ensemble  is  a  full-size  concert  orchestra 
conducted  by  Dean  Angeles  and  coached  by  an  artist-faculty  from  the  New  Orleans 
Symphony  Orchestra.  In  this  group,  university  players  selected  by  audition  partici- 
pate in  performances  of  standard  orchestral  repertoire:  symphonies,  concerto- 
accompaniment,  choral-orchestral  works,  overtures  and  Broadway  musicals. 
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UNIVERSITY  CHORUSES— University  Chorus  presents  large-scale  works  with  or- 
chestral, band  or  keyboard  accompaniment. 

UNIVERSITY  CHORALE — A  select  choral  organization  open  to  all  university  students 
by  audition;  this  group  tours  nationally  and  internationally. 

UNIVERSITY  TRAINING  ORCHESTRA— This  organization  provides  developing 
string  players  with  an  opportunity  to  advance  their  performance  capabilities  and 
furnishes  a  laboratory  for  future  string  teachers  and  directors. 

OPERA  WORKSHOP — This  ensemble  concentrates  on  music  and  stage  direction 
simultaneously.  In  addition  to  learning  the  staging  of  their  own  parts  in  scenes  of 
operas,  the  students  are  instructed  in  the  techniques  of  operatic  stage  deportment 
applicable  to  any  role. 

CHAMBER  SINGERS — Small  vocal  ensembles  organized  to  present  a  variety  of 
literature.  Students  may  sing  in  ensembles  in  the  jazz  style  as  well  as  ensembles 
presenting  chansons,  madrigals  and  related  forms. 

BRASS  ENSEMBLE — A  group  specializing  in  performance  of  hterature  for  brass 
ranging  from  early  Baroque  music  to  modem  compositions.  Open  to  all  university 
students  by  audition. 

PERCUSSION  ENSEMBLE — Performance  of  literature  for  varied  combinations  of 
percussion  instruments  is  stressed.  Open  to  all  university  students  by  audition. 

STRING  ENSEMBLE — Trio  and  quartet  ensembles  are  organized  each  semester  to  train 
string  majors  as  ensemble  performers.  Ensemble  members  perfect  their  playing 
with  the  objective  of  performing  at  recitals.  Off-campus  performances  are  fre- 
quently arranged. 

WOODWIND  ENSEMBLE — Study  and  performance  of  standard  and  modem  litera- 
ture. Open  to  all  university  students  by  audition. 

JAZZ  BANDS — The  jazz  bands  offer  musicians  an  opportunity  to  perform  music  in  the 
popular  and  jazz  idioms  along  with  study  of  arranging  and  techniques  of  improvi- 
sation. Both  Jazz  Band  I  and  Jazz  Workshop  Band  are  open  to  all  university  students 
with  auditions  required  for  Jazz  Band  I. 

LOYOLA  BALLET — Dance  students  at  every  level  are  given  instmction  appropriate  to 
their  capabilities,  from  fundamental  positions  to  choreographic  creativity  in  stan- 
dard ballet  repertoire;  open  to  all  university  students. 

STUDENT  CHAPTER  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATORS  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE— 
This  organization  provides  opportunities  for  professional  development  through  the 
on-campus  activities  of  the  chapter,  paraprofessional  services  to  the  community, 
contacts  with  leaders  in  the  profession,  and  participation  in  local,  state  and  national 
music  education  meetings.  Additionally,  members  receive  individual  copies  of  the 
Music  Educators  Journal  and  The  Louisiana  Musician.  Open  to  all  students. 

LOYOLA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  MUSIC  THERAPY  STUDENTS— The  purpose  of 
this  organization  is  to  provide  students  with  opportunities  to  gain  specialized 
knowledge  conceming  the  use  of  music  with  handicapped  individuals.  Members 
receive  copies  of  the  Journal  of  Music  Therapy.  Open  to  all  students. 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
COMMON  CURRICULUM  REQUIREMENTS 

A.  Composition  (3  cr.  hrs.)  Argumentative  Writing  (ENGL  122) 

B.  Philosophy  (9  cr.  hrs.) 

1.  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (PHIL  122) 

2.  Two  other  courses 

C.  ReUgious  Studies  (9  cr.  hrs.) 

1.  Introduction  to  Rehgious  Studies  (RELS  122) 

2.  Two  other  courses 

D.  General  Studies  (18  cr.  hrs.) 

1.  Social/Behavioral  Sciences  (6  cr.  hrs.) 

a.  World  Ci vihzation  I  or  II  (HIST  1 22  or  1 24) 

b.  One  other  course  (history,  economics,  psychology,  political  science, 
communications  or  sociology) 

2.  Humanities/Arts  (6  cr.  hrs.) 

a.  The  Emerging  Self  (LIT  125) 

b.  One  other  course  (literature,  drama,  visual  arts,  classical  humanities 
or  modern  foreign  languages) 

3.  Natural  Sciences  (6  cr.  hrs.) 

a.  One  freshman-level  natural  science  course 
'y  '■  ^  "     b.  One  other  course  (biological  sciences,  chemistry,  dental  hygiene, 
computer  science,  medical  technology,  mathematical  sciences  or 
physics) 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC— INSTRUMENTAL  PERFORMANCE 

Freshman  (34  cr.  hrs.)                                                                                     F  S 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUTH  M102     M103  Theory  I-II 4  4 

MUPR  M114     M115  Piano  Class  I-II 2  2 

MUPR  M112     M112  Applied  Study:  Individual 3  3 

MUHL  M104     M105  Introduction  to  Music  Literature  I-II 1  1 

MUPR  Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1  1 

ENGL    0217      M122  Argumentative  Writing 3  0 

Common  Curriculum 3  6 

17  17 

Sophomore  (35  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUTH  M202     M203  Theory  III-IV 4  4 

MUPR  M214     M215  Piano  Class  III-IV 2  2 

MUPR  M112     M112  Applied  Study:  Individual 3  3 

MUPR  Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1  1 

I!ommon  Curriculum 9  6 

19  16 

junior  (34  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUPR  M310                Junior  Recital 0 

VIUTH  M302     M303  Counterpoint  I-II 2  2 

VIUPR  M312     M312  Applied  Study:  Individual 3  3 

VIUHL  M304     M305   Survey  of  Music  History  I-II : 3  3 

VIUPR  M308  Essentials  of  Conducting 2 

VIUPR  M309                 Instrumental  Conducting 2 

VIUPR  M117     M117  Major  Ensemble 1  1 

Mon-music  Elective 3  3 

Zommon  Curriculum 6  3 

17  17 

senior  (32  cr.  hrs.) 

VIUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

VIUPR  M410                Senior  Recital 0 

VlUTH  M402     M403  Form  &  Analysis  I-II 2  2 

VIUTH  M306     M307  Orchestration  I-II 2  2 

VIUPR  M312     M312  Applied  Study:  Individual 3  3 

VIUHL  M404  Twentieth-Century  Music 2 

VIU        04                      Music  Theory  or  History  Elective 2 

VIUPR  Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1  1 

Mon-music  Electives 6  3 

Zommon  Curriculum 3 

16  16 

rOTAL:   135  cr.  hrs. 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  GUITAR  PERFORMANCE 

Freshman  (34  cr.  hrs.)  F 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUTH  M102     M103  Theory  I-II 4 

MUPR   Ml  14     Ml  15  Piano  Class  I-II 2 

MUPR   Ml  12     Ml  12  Applied  Study:  Guitar 3 

MUHL  M104     M105  Music  Lit  I-II 1 

MUPR   M117     M117  Major  Ensemble  (Chorus) 1 

ENGL    T122  Argumentative  Writing 3 

Common  Curriculum _3, 

17 
Sophomore  (32  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR   Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUTH  M202     M203  Theory  III-IV 4 

MUPR  M214  Piano  Class  III 2 

MUED  M308  General  Music  Education  Methods 

MUPR   Ml  12     M112  Applied  Study:  Guitar 3 

MUPR   Ml  17     Ml  17  .  Major  Ensemble  (Chorus) 1 

Common  Curriculum 6 

16 
Junior  (33  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUPR  M310  Junior  Recital 

MUPR   M416     M416  Guitar  Concepts 1 

MUPR   M312     M312  Applied  Study:  Guitar 3 

MUHL  M304     M305   Survey  of  Music  History  I-II 3 

MUPR  M308  Essentials  of  Conducting 2 

MUPD  M309  Guitar  Pedagogy 

MUPR  Ml  19     Ml  19  Major  Ensemble  (Chamber  Music) 1 

Non-music  Elective 

Common  Curriculum _6 

16 
Senior  (31  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUPR  M410  Senior  Recital 0 

MUTH  M402     M403  Form  &  Analysis  I-II 2 

MUTH  M306  Orchestration  1 2 

MUPR   M312     M312  Applied  Study:  Guitar 3 

Theory/History  Elective 2 

MUPR   Ml  19     Ml  19  Ensemble  (Chamber) 1 

Non-music  Elective 6 

Common  Curriculum _0 

16 

TOTAL:  130cr.  hrs. 
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Crossover  Semester  for  Guitar  Majors 

All  students  enrolled  in  B.M./Classical  Guitar  are  required  to  take  three  (3)  credit 
hours  of  Jazz  Guitar  as  part  of  their  Applied  Studies:  Guitar.  All  students  enrolled  in 
B.M./Jazz  Studies — Guitar  are  required  to  take  three  (3)  credit  hours  of  Classical  Guitar 
as  part  of  their  Applied  Studies:  Guitar.  In  both  cases  this  means  seven  semesters  of  study 
in  the  area  of  concentration  and  one  semester  of  crossover  study.  Transfer  students 
entering  a  program  past  the  Sophomore  I  level  must  take  the  crossover  course  in  addition 
to  the  requirement  may  be  completed  by  passing  a  proficiency  exam  in  the  crossover 
area.  Classical  Guitar  majors  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  weekly  Classical 
masterclass  during  their  crossover  semester. 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC— KEYBOARD  PERFORMANCE^ 

Freshman  (40  cr.  hrs.)  F 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUTH  M102     M103  Theory  I-II 4 

MUPR  Ml  12     Ml  12  Applied  Study:  Individual 3 

MUHL  M104     M105  Introduction  to  Music  Literature  I-II 1 

MUPD  MHO     Mill   Introduction  to  Piano  Pedagogy  I-II 2 

MUPR  Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1 

ENGL    T122  Argumentative  Writing... 3 

Non-music  Electives 0 

Common  Curriculum 3 

17 
Sophomore  (33  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR     M113  M113  Recital  Hour 0 

MUTH     M202  M203  Theory  III-IV 4 

MUPR     Ml  12  Ml  12  Apphed  Study:  Individual 3 

MUPR     M216  M216  Accompanying 1 

MUPR     Ml  17   Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1 

Common  Curriculum _9 

18 
Junior  (32  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR     Ml  13  Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUPR  M310  Junior  Recital 

MUTH     M306  Orchestration  I , 2 

MUTH     M302  M303  Counterpoint  II 

MUPR     M312  M312  Applied  Study:  Individual 3 

MUHL     M304  M305   Survey  of  Music  History  I-II 3 

MUHL     M308  M309  Piano  Literature  I-ir 3 

MUPR     M308  Essentials  of  Conducting 2 

MUPR     Ml  17  Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1 

Common  Curriculum 3 

Non-music  Electives _0 

17 
Senior  (27  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR     Ml  13  Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUPR  M410  Senior  Recital 

MUTH     M402  M403  Form  &  Analysis  I-II 2 

MUPR     M312  M312  Applied  Study:  Individual 3 

MUHL     M404  Twentieth-Century  Music 2 

MUHL/MUTH  Music  Theory  or  History  Elective 

MU  Music  Elective 

MUPR      Ml  17  Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1 

Non-music  Electives 3 

Common  Curriculum 3 

14 
TOTAL:  135  cr.  hrs 


'  Organ  and  harpsichord  students  substitute  appropriate  music  literature  in  place  of 
piano  literature.  Six  credit  hours  are  required.  Two  years  of  foreign  language  study 
is  recommended. 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC— VOICE  PERFORMANCE 

Freshman  (37  cr.  hrs.)                                                                                     F  S 

MUPR  M113     M113  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUGN  MlOO     MlOl   Italian  Diction  and  Repertoire  I  &  II 1  1 

MUTH  M102     M103  Theory  I-II 4  4 

MUPR  M114     M115  Piano  Class  I-II 2  2 

MUPR  M112     M112  Applied  Study:  Individual 3  3 

MUPR   Ml  18     Ml  18  Opera  Workshop 1 

MUHL  M104     M105  Introduction  to  Music  Literature  I-II 1  1 

MUPR   Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1  1 

MUPR  Ml  18  Minor  Ensemble 1 

ENGL    T122  Argumentative  Writing 3 

Common  Curriculum _3.  _6 

19  19 

Sophomore  (35  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  M113     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUGN  M200     M201   French  Diction  and  Repertoire  I  &  II 1  1 

MUTH  M202     M203  Theory  III-IV 4  4 

MUPR  M214     M215  Piano  Class  III-IV 2  2 

MUPR  M112     M112  Apphed  Study:  Individual 3  3 

MUPR  M118     M118  Opera  Workshop 1  1 

MUPR  Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1  1 

Foreign  Language* 3  3 

Common  Curriculum _3  _3 

18  18 

Junior  (34  cr.  hrs.)  "  ^  '  ;.;»"« .n  v'      h^-^. 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUGN  M300     M301   German  Diction  and  Repertoire  I  &  II 1  1 

MUPR                 M310  Junior  Recital 0 

MUTH  M302  Counterpoint  I 2 

MUPR  M312     M312  Applied  Study:  Individual 3  3 

MUHL  M304     M305   Survey  of  Music  History  I-II 3  3 

MUPR  M118     M118  Opera  Workshop 1  1 

MUPR  Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1  1 

Foreign  Language* 3  3 

Common  Curriculum _3  _6 

17  18 


Language  study  in  French  and/or  German  is  recommended. 
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Senior  (28  cr.  hrs.)  F  S 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUPR  M410  Senior  Recital 0 

MUTH  M402  Form  &  Analysis  I 2 

MUPR  M312     M312  Applied  Study:  Individual 3  3 

MUPR  M308  Essentials  of  Conducting 2 

MUPR  M311   Choral  Conducting 2 

MUPR  Ml  18  Opera  Workshop 1 

MUPR  Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1  1 

MUPR  Ml  18  Minor  Ensemble 0  1 

Non-music  Elective 3 

Common  Curriculum _6        _6 

.^  -  ,  .  .         ^  18         13 

TOTAL:  140  cr.  hrs. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC— JAZZ  STUDIES 

Freshman  (32  cr.  hrs.)  F 

MUPR     Ml  13  Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUTH     M102  M103  Theory  I-II 4 

MUPR     Ml  14  Ml  15  Piano  Class  I-ir 2 

MUPR     Ml  12  Ml  12  Applied  Study 3 

MUJZ      M108  M109  Improvisation  I-II 2 

MUHL     M104  M105  Introduction  to  Music  Lit.  I-II 1 

MUPR     M118  M118  Jazz  Band/Jazz  Workshop  Band 1 

ENGL      T122  Argumentative  Writing 3 

Common  Curriculum _3 

16        16 

Sophomore  (36  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUTH  M202     M203  Theory  I-II 4  4 

MUJZ    M107  Jazz  Piano  and  Theory^ 2 

MUPR  Ml  12     Ml  12  Applied  Study 3  3 

MUJZ    M208     M209  Improvisation  III-IV 2  2 

MUPR  M118     M118  Jazz  Band/Jazz  Workshop  Band 1  1 

MUPR  Ml  19     Ml  19  Jazz  Combo 1  1 

Common  Curriculum _6  _6 

'     .  ',  19  17 


'     Jazz  Piano  majors  should  take  Electronic  Music  I-II  or  Seminar  in  Recording 
Techniques  I-II  in  place  of  Piano  Class  I-II  and  Jazz  Piano  and  Theory. 

^     Same  as  footnote  1. 
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Junior  (33  cr.  hrs.)                                                                                           F  S 

MUPR  Ml  13     M113  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUTH  M304  Jazz  Composition' 2 

MUPR  M312     M312  Applied  Study 3  3 

MUJZ    M308     M309  Improvisation  V-VI 2  2 

MUPR  M308  Essentials  of  Conducting 2 

MUHL  M304     M305   Survey  Music  History  MI 3  3 

MUPR  M118     M118  Jazz  Band/Jazz  Workshop  Band 1  1 

MUPR  Ml  19     Ml  19  Jazz  Combo 1  1 

Common  Curriculum _3  _6 

17  16 

Senior  (30  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUPR  M310  Junior  Recital 0 

MUPR                 M410  Senior  Recital 0 

MUTH  M309  Modern  Arranging^ 2 

MUPR  M312     M312  Applied  Study 3  3 

MUGN  M220  Seminar  in  Music  Business 2 

MUJZ    M204                Evolution  of  Jazz 2 

MUPR  M118     M118  Jazz  Band/Jazz  Workshop  Band 1  1 

MUPR  Ml  19     Ml  19  Jazz  Combo 1  1 

Free  Elective 2(3) 

Common  Curriculum _6  6 

TOTAL:  132  cr.  hrs.                                                                                       15  15 

Special  Note:  Either  Modern  Arranging  or  Jazz  Composition  must  be  taken.  The  student 

may  elect  to  take  both  courses,  or  take  one  and  elect  one  course  from  the  following 

list. 
Electives:  Seminar  in  Recording  Techniques,  Orchestration  I,  20th-century  Music, 

Instrumental  Conducting,  Counterpoint  I  or  II,  Form  and  Analysis  I  or  II,  or 

Advance  Composition  and  Arranging. 


Jazz  Composition  and  Modern  Arranging  are  offered  in  alternate  years  only.  You 
must  take  one  of  these  courses  and  may  elect  to  take  both  of  them.  If  you  elect  to  take 
only  one,  you  should  elect  a  second  course  from  the  following  list:  Seminar  in 
Recording  Techniques  I,  Orchestration  I,  20th-century  Music,  Instrumental  Con- 
ducting, Counterpoint  I  or  II,  Form  and  Analysis  I  or  II,  Electronic  Music  I  or  II,  or 
Advanced  Jazz  Comp/ Arranging. 

Same  as  footnote  1 . 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  PIANO  PEDAGOGY 

Freshman  (34  cr.  hrs.)  F 

MUPR  M113     M113  Recital  Hour 0 

MUTH  M102     M103  Theory  I-II 4 

MUPR   Ml  12     Ml  12  Applied  Study:  Individual 3 

MUPD  MHO     Mill   Introduction  to  Piano  Pedagogy  I-II .....2 

MUHL  M104     M105  Introduction  to  Music  Literature  I-II 1 

MUPR  Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1 

ENGL    T122  Argumentative  Writing 3 

Common  Curriculum 3 

17 

Sophomore  (39  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     M113  Recital  Hour 0 

MUTH  M202     M203  Theory  III-IV 4 

MUPR   Ml  12     Ml  12  Applied  Study:  Individual 3 

MUPD  M210     M21 1   Piano  Pedagogy  III-IV 2 

MUED  M308  General  Music  Education  Methods 

MUPR   M216     M216  Accompanying 1 

MUPR  M117     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1 

PSYC    AlOO  Introduction  to  Psychology 3 

EDEL  A205    Child  Psychology 

Common  Curriculum 6 

20 

Junior  (32  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUTH  M303  Counterpoint  II 

MUPR  M312     M312  Applied  Study:  Individual 3 

MUHL  M304     M305   Survey  of  Music  History  I-II 3 

MUPD  M310     M311   Piano  Pedagogy  V-VI 1 

MUPR   M117     M117  Major  Ensemble 1 

EDUC  M277  Rhythm  and  Movement 2 

Common  Curriculum 6 

Senior  (26  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUPR  M410  Senior  Recital 

MUTH  M402     M403  Form  &  Analysis  I-II 2 

MUPR   M312     M312  Applied  Study:  Individual 3 

MUPD  M410     M411   Piano  Pedagogy  VII-VIII 1 

MUHL  M308     M309  Piano  Literature  I-II 3 

MUPR   Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1 

Non-music  Elective 

Common  Curriculum 3 

13 
TOTAL:  134cr.  hrs. 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  THEORY  AND  COMPOSITION 

Freshman  (34  cr.  hrs.)                                                                                     F  S 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUTH  M102     M103  Theory  I-II 4  4 

MUPR  M112     M112  Applied  Study:  Individual 2  2 

MUPR  Ml  14     Ml  15  Piano  Class  MP 2  2 

MUTH  MHO     Mill   Composition  Survey  I-II 1  1 

MUHL  M104     M105  Introduction  to  Music  Literature  I-II 1  1 

MUPR  Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1  1 

ENGL    T122                 Analysis  of  Argument 3  0 

Common  Curriculum 3  6 

17  17 

Sophomore  (30  cr.  hrs.)^ 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUTH  M202     M203  Theory  III-IV 4  4 

MUTH  M210     M211   Composition  I-II 2  2 

MUPR  Ml  12     Ml  12  Applied  Study:  Individual 2  2 

MUPR  M214  Piano  Class  III 2 

MUPR   M308  Essentials  of  Conducting 2 

MUPR  M309  orM3 1 1   Instrumental  or  Choral  Conducting 2 

MUPR  Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1  1 

Common  Curriculum , 6  6 

19  17 

Junior  (36  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUTH  M302     M303  Counterpoint  I-II 2  2 

MUTH  M310     M311   Composition  III-IV 2  2 

MUTH  M306     M307  Orchestration  I-II 2  2 

MUPR                            Applied  Study:  Individual  or  Class^ 2  2 

MUHL  M304     M305   Survey  of  Music  History  I-II 3  3 

MUTH  M321     M322  Electronic  Music  I-II 3  3 

MUPR  Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1  1 

Common  Curriculum 3  3 

18  18 


'  If  the  primary  performance  area  is  a  keyboard  instrument,  an  orchestral  string 
instrument  must  be  substituted. 

^  By  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  all  students  in  this  degree  program  are  required 
to  demonstrate  a  keyboard  skill  appropriate  to  the  theorist/composer's  needs  in  score 
reading,  analysis  and  teaching.  Should  the  theory  faculty  determine  that  a  student  has 
not  achieved  the  required  proficiency  by  that  time,  he  or  ^,he  must  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  department  until  that  deficiency  is  remedied.  During  this  time,  junior 
but  not  senior-level  courses  may  be  taken. 

^  Students  will  be  advised  to  achieve  at  least  minor  performance  competence  in 
instrumental  families  (including  voice)  outside  their  current  famiharity;  their  pri- 
mary purpose  in  this  should  be  not  so  much  to  perform  as  to  become  able  to  write  with 
recognition  of  the  idiomatic  capabilities  of  a  broad  range  of  musical  aggregations. 
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Senior  (31  cr.  hrs.)  F 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUPR  M410  Senior  Recital^ 1 

MUTxH  M402     M403  Form  and  Analysis  I-II 2 

MUTH  M410     M411   Composition  V- VI 2 

MUPR  Applied  Study:  Individual  or  Class^ 2 

MUHL  M404  Twentieth-Century  Music 2 

MUPR  Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1 

Non-music  Electives 3 

Common  Curriculum 3 

,  •       .   .  16 

TOTAL:  134  cr.  hrs. 


3 

6 

15 


Students  will  be  advised  to  achieve  at  least  minor  performance  competence  in 
instrumental  families  (including  voice)  outside  their  current  familiarity;  their  pri- 
mary purpose  in  this  should  be  not  so  much  to  perform  as  to  become  able  to  write  for 
a  broad  range  of  musical  aggregations. 

A  recital  consisting  of  original  works,  prepared  by  the  student,  must  be  presented  in 
substitution  for  an  ordinary  performance  recital. 
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f  BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  WITH  MINORS 

MUSIC  CORE  REQUIREMENTS 

Recital  Hour  (8  sem.) 0  cr.  hrs. 

Music  Theory  (4  sem.) 16  cr.  hrs. 

Theory  I  (MUTH  Ml 02) 

Theory  II  (MUTH  Ml 03) 

Theory  III  (MUTH  M202) 

Theory  IV  (MUTH  M203) 

Apphed  Study:  Individual  (6  sem.) 12  cr.  hrs. 

History  (4  sem.) 8  cr.  hrs. 

Introduction  to  Music  Literature  I  (MUHL  Ml 04) 

Introduction  to  Music  Literature  II  (MUHL  Ml 05) 

Survey  of  Music  History  I  (MUHL  M304) 

Survey  of  Music  History  II  (MUHL  M305) 
Class  Piano  (3  sem.) 6  cr.  hrs. 

Piano  Class  I  (MUPR  Ml  14) 

Piano  Class  II  (MUPR  Ml  15) 

Piano  Class  III  (MUPR  M214) 

Major  Ensembles  (6  sem.) 6  cr.  hrs. 

Conducting  (1  sem.) 2  cr.  hrs. 

Essentials  of  Conducting  (MUPR  M308) 
Junior  Recital  (Appearance) 0  cr.  hrs. 

TOTAL:  50  cr.  hrs.  '    '  '       '        f 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
MINOR  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

I.    Music  Core 50  cr.  hrs. 

II.    Music  Cognate '. 12  cr,  hrs. 

MUGN    M303  Internships 2  cr.  hrs. 

MUGN    M220  Seminar  in  Music  Business 2  cr.  hrs. 

MUGN    M315   Seminar  in  Recording  Techniques  I 3  cr.  hrs. 

Music  Elective     2  cr.  hrs. 

Instrumental  Track 

MUED     Ml  10  String  Class  I 1  cr.  hr. 

MUED     M210  Brass/Percussion  Class  I 1  sem.  hr. 

MUED     M310  Woodwinds  Class  I 1  cr.  hr. 

Vocal  Track 

MUED     M308  General  Music  or  Ed.  Methods 2  cr.  hrs. 

or 

MUED     M307  Choral  Education  Methods 2  cr.  hrs. 

MUED     Ml  10  String  Class  I 1  cr.  hr. 

MUED     M210  Brass/Percussion  Class  I 1  cr.  hr. 

MUED     M310  Woodwind  Class  I  (1  cr.  hr.) Choice  1  cr. 

MUPR     M414  Guitar  Concepts  I 1  cr.  hr. 
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III.  Common  Curriculum/English 39  cr.  hrs. 

IV.  Business 2  tracks 

Minor  "^  Credit  Hours 

MGT  BlOO  Introduction  to  Business 3 

ACCT  B202  Principles  of  Accounting 3 

ECON  B130  Economics  and  Society, 

or 

ECON  B200  Microeconomics, 

or 

ECON  B201  Macroeconomics 3 

FIN  B200  Personal  Fiance, 
or 

FIN  B300  Financial  Management , 3 

LOST  B205  Legal  Environment  of  Business 3 

MKT  B280  Basic  Marketing 3 

MGT  B345  Managing  Human  Behavior  in  Organizations 3 

TOTAL  21 

Free  Electives     9 

Pre-MBA 

ACCT  B202-203  Principles  of  Accounting  I  &  II 6 

DECS      B202    Business  Statistics 3 

DECS      B203    Quantitative  Methods 3 

ECON  B200-201  Microeconomics  and  Macroeconomics 6 

MKT        B280    Basic  Marketing 3 

FIN  B300    Financial  Management 3 

MGT       B325    Production  Management 3 

MGT       B340    Management  Information  Systems 3 

MGT       B345    Managing  Human  Behavior , 3 

TOTAL:  33 

TOTAL 134  credit  hours 


Students  should  consult  the  bulletin  for  prerequisites  to  individual  courses.  Also,  students 
require  junior  standing  (56  hours)  to  enroll  in  all  300-  and  400-level  business  courses. 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
MINOR  IN  COMMUNICATIONS 

I.    Music  Core 50  cr.  hrs. 

II.    Music  Cognate 12  cr.  hrs. 

MUGN    M303  Internships (3  cr.  hrs.) 

MUJZ      M103  Business  of  Music (1  cr.  hr.) 

MUGN    M315   Seminar  in  Recording  Techniques  I (3  cr.  hrs.) 

Music  Electives    (5  cr.  hrs.) 

III.  Common  Curriculum/English 39  cr.  hrs. 

IV.  Communications 21  cr.  hrs. 

CMMN    AlOO    Introduction  to  Mass  Communications (3  cr.  hrs.) 

CMMN    AlOl    Writing  for  the  Mass  Media (3  cr.  hrs.) 

Broadcast  Production,  Broadcast  Journalism,  Print  Journalism,  Advertising, 
Public  Relations  or  Communications  Studies  Sequence (21  cr.  hrs.) 

V.  Electives 9  cr.  hrs. 

TOTAL:  131  cr.  hrs. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
MINOR  IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

I.    Music  Core 50  cr.  hrs. 

II.    Music  Cognate 12  cr.  hrs. 

MUTH  402-403  Form  and  Analysis  I-II (4  cr.  hrs.) 

AppHed  Study:  Individual (4  cr.  hrs.) 

Music  History  Elective (2  cr.  hrs.) 

Music  Elective    (2  cr.  hrs.) 

III.  Common  Curriculum/English 39  cr.  hrs. 

IV.  Math/Computer  Science 24  cr.  hrs. 

COSC      A210    Programs  and  Problem  Solving (3  cr.  hrs.) 

COSC      A215    Fundamental  Structures  of  Computer  Science  (3  cr.  hrs.) 

COSC      A225    Abstract  and  Real  Machines (3  cr.  hrs.) 

COSC      A260    Algorithms  and  Their  Analysis (3  cr.  hrs.) 

COSC      A275    Languages  and  Their  Processors (3  cr.  hrs.) 

MATH     A203    Computational  Matrix  Algebra (3  cr.  hrs.) 

MATH     A204    Discrete  Math  Structures (3  cr.  hrs.) 

PHIL       A206    Introduction  to  Symbolic  Logic (3  cr.  hrs.) 

V.  Electives 6  cr.  hrs. 

TOTAL:  131  cr.  hrs. 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
MINOR  IN  DRAMA 

I.    Music  Core 50  cr.  hrs. 

II.    Music  Cognate 12  cr.  hrs. 

Selected  from  the  following: 

Rhythm  and  Movement (2  cr.  hrs.) 

Opera  Workshop (6  cr.  hrs.) 

Applied  Study      (8  cr.  hrs.) 

Conducting  (MUPR  M309  or  M31 1) (2  cr.  hrs.) 

III.  Common  Curriculum/English 39  cr.  hrs. 

IV.  Drama  24  cr.  hrs. 

DRAM  A103  or  A104  Stagecraft  I  or  II (3  cr.  hrs.) 

DRAM  Al  10  or  Al  12  or  A262  (any  combination  totalling  6  cr.  hrs.) 

Movement  Theatre  Workshop (3  cr.  hrs.) 

Vocal  Theatre  Workshop (3  cr.  hrs.) 

Theatre  Workshop (3  cr.  hrs.) 

DRAM     A220    Acting  I (3  cr.  hrs.) 

DRAM     A300    Play  Production (3  cr.  hrs.) 

DRAM    A410    Directing (3  cr.  hrs.) 

DRAM    A455    Theatre  Management (2  cr.  hrs.) 

Drama  Electives  (5  cr.  hrs.) 

V.  Electives 6  cr.  hrs. 

TOTAL:  .     131  cr.  hrs. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  MUSIC 
COMMON  CURRICULUM  REQUIREMENTS 

A.  Composition  (3  cr.  hrs.)  Argumentative  Writing  (ENGL  122) 

B.  Philosophy  (9  cr.  hrs.) 

1.  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (PHIL  122)  -u 

2.  Two  other  courses 

C.  Religious  Studies  (9  cr.  hrs.) 

1.  Introduction  to  Religious  Studies  (RELS  122)        '    -, 

2.  Two  other  courses  -a 

D.  General  Studies  (21  cr.  hrs.) 

1.  Social/Behavioral  Sciences  (6  cr.  hrs.) 

.  a.  World  Civilization  I  or  II  (HIST  1 22  or  1 24) 

b.  One  other  course  (communications,  history,  political  science, 
psychology,  sociology  or  economics) 

2.  Humanities/Arts  (6  cr.  hrs.) 

a.  The  Emerging  Self  (LIT  125) 

b.  One  other  course  (drama,  classical  humanities,  Hterature,  modern 
foreign  languages  or  visual  arts). 

3.  Natural  Sciences  (9  cr.  hrs.) 

a.  One  freshman-level  natural  science  course  (BIOL  122,  CHEM  122  or 

PHYS  122) 

b.  Math  Models  (MATH  122) 

c.  One  other  course  (biology,  chemistry,  mathematics/computer  science  or 
physics) 

E.  Electives  (6  cr.  hrs.) 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  MUSIC 
MUSIC  fflSTORY 

Freshman  (32  cr.  hrs.)                                                                                  F  S 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUTH  M102     M103  Theory  I-II 4  4 

MUPR  Ml  14     Ml  15  Piano  Class  I-II 2  2 

MUPR  M112     M112  Applied  Study:  Individual 2  2 

MUHL  Mi04     M105  Introduction  to  Music  Literature  I-II 1  1 

MUPR  Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1  1 

ENGL    T122  Argumentative  Writing 3 

Common  Curriculum _3  _(i 

16  16 

Sophomore  (34  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUTH  M202  Theory  III 4 

MUPR  Ml  12     Ml  12  Applied  Study:  Individual 2  2 

MUPR  M117     M117  MajorEnsemble 1  1 

Adjuncts^ 3  6 

Common  Curriculum 6  9 

16  18 

Junior  (34  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUPR  M312     M312  Applied  Study:  Individual 2  2 

MUHL  M304     M305  Survey  of  Music  History  I-II 3  3 

Non-music  Elective 3 

Adjuncts' 6  3 

Common  Curriculum 6  6 

17  17 

Senior  (33  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUTH  M402     M403  Form  and  Analysis  I-II 2  2 

MUHL  M404  Twentieth -Century  Music 2 

MUHL  M407  or  Opera  Lit.  or 

M410                Orch.  Lit 2 

MUGN  M401  Music  Bibliography 2 

MUGN               M499  Ind.  Study:  Senior  Project 2 

Non-music  Elective 3  3 

Adjuncts' 3  3 

Common  Curriculum 6  3 

18  15 

TOTAL:  133  cr.  hrs. 


See  advisor  for  listing  of  adjunct  courses. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  MUSIC 
MUSIC  THEORY 

Freshman  (32  cr.  hrs.)  F 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUTH  M102     M103  Theory  I-II 4 

MUPR  Ml  14     Ml  15  Piano  Class  I-II 2 

MUPR  Ml  12     Ml  12  Applied  Study:  Individual 2 

MUHL  M104     M105  Introduction  to  Music  Literature  I-II 1 

MUPR  Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1 

ENGL    T122  Argumentative  Writing 3 

Common  Curriculum 3 

16 

Sophomore  (36  cr.  hrs.)  Lm:.^.: 

MUPR   Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUTH  M202     M203  Theory  III-IV 4 

MUPR  Ml  12     Ml  12  Applied  Study:  Individual 2 

Adjuncts' 3 

Common  Curriculum 9 

Junior  (33  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUTH  M302     M303  Counterpoint  I-II , 2 

MUTH  M306  Orchestration  1 2 

MUHL  M304     M305   Survey  of  Music  History  I-II 3 

Adjuncts' 6 

Common  Curriculum 3 

16 

Senior  (32  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR   Ml  13     Ml  13   Recital  Hour 0 

MUTH  M402     M403  Form  and  Analysis  I-II 2 

MUGN  M401  Music  Bibhography 2 

MUGN  M404     M499  Ind.  Study:  Senior  Project 

Non-music  Elective 6 

Adjuncts' 3 

Common  Curriculum 3 

16 

TOTAL:  133  cr.  hrs.         ..v.      .  .. ,  .. 


'        See  advisor  for  listing  of  adjunct  courses. 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
NON-MUSIC  REQUIREMENTS* 

A.  Philosophy  (3  cr.  hrs.)  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (PHIL  122) 

B.  Rehgious  Studies  (3  cr.  hrs.)  Introduction  to  Religious  Studies  (RELS  122) 

C.  General  Studies  (46  cr.  hrs.) 

1 .  EngHsh  and/or  Literature  ( 1 2  cr.  hrs.) 

a.  Argumentative  Writing  (ENGL  122) 

b.  Three  other  courses 

2.  Social/Behavioral  Sciences  (12  cr.  hrs.) 

a.  World  Ci viHzation  I  or  II  (HIST  1 22  or  1 24) 

b.  U.S.  History  I  or  II  (HIST  200  or  201) 

c.  Two  other  courses  (history,  political  science,  sociology, 
psychology  or  economics) 

3.  Sciences  (12  cr.  hrs.) 

a.  Cultural  Biology  (BIOL  122) 

b.  Two  or  three  other  courses  (chemistry  and  physics) 

4.  Mathematics  (6  cr.  hrs.) 

a.  Math  Models  (MATH  122)  or  Intro,  to  Finite  Math  (Math  115). 

b.  One  other  course 

5.  Health  and  Physical  Education  (4  cr.  hrs.) 

a.    Rhythm  and  Movement  (EDUC  277) 
b.      One  other  course 


These  courses  must  be  taken  from  common  curriculum  listings  whenever  possible; 
when  not  possible,  other  courses  may  be  substituted  in  fulfillment  of  these  state 
required,  certification  courses. 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION— INSTRUMENTAL 


Freshman  (40  cr.  hrs.)  F 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUTH  M102     M103  Theory  I-II 4 

MUPR  Ml  14     Ml  15  Piano  Class  I-II 2 

MUPR   Ml  12     Ml  12  Applied  Study:  Individual 2 

MUED  MHO     Mill    String  Class  I-ir 1 

MUHL  M104     M105  Introduction  to  Music  Literature  I-II 1 

MUPR   Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1 

ENGL    T122  Argumentative  Writing 3 

Common  Curriculum 6 

20 

Sophomore  (40  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUTH  M202     M203  Theory  III-IV 4 

MUPR   M214  Piano  Class  III 2 

MUPR   Ml  12     Ml  12  Applied  Study:  Individual 2 

MUED  M200  Field  Experience  in  Music  Education 

MUED  M210     M211   Brass  &  Percussion  Class  I-ir 2 

MUPR   Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1 

EDUC    AlOO  Foundations  of  Education 3 

EDSE  A200    Adolescent  Psychology 

or 

EDEL  A205    Child  Psychology 

Common  Curriculum 7 

21 

Junior  (42  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUTH  M306  Orchestration  1 2 

MU  Music  Theory  or  History  Elective 

MUHL  M304     M305  Survey  of  Music  History  I-II 3 

MUPR  M312     M312  AppHed  Study:  Individual 2 

MUPR  M308  Essentials  of  Conducting 2 

MUPR  M309  Instrumental  Conducting 

MUPR   M414  Guitar  Concepts  I 1 

MUED  M310     M311  Woodwind  Class  I-IP 2 

MUED  M308  General  Music  Education  Methods 

MUED  M309  Psych,  of  Teaching  Music  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

MUED  M200  Field  Experience  in  Music  Education 0 

MUED  M306  Instrumental  Music  Education  Methods 

MUPR   Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1 

EDUC    A277  Rhythm  and  Movement 2 

EDUC    A220  Health  and  Physical  Education  Elective 2 

Teaching  Reading  (Elective) 3 

21 


The  sequence  of  instrumental  techniques  classes  will  be  determined  in  consulta- 
tions between  individual  students  and  the  music  education  coordinator.  The 
student's  primary  performance  area  will  be  a  major  consideration. 
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Senior  (26  cr.  hrs.)                                                                                           F  S 

MUPR                 113      Recital  Hour 0 

MUPR                 310      Junior  Recital  (appearance) 0 

MUED  300  Student  Teaching  Seminar 0 

MUED  400  Student  Teaching 9 

MUPR                 117      Major  Ensemble 1 

HIST     200  or  201         U.S.  History  I  or  II 3 

Common  Curriculum 0  13 

9  17 
TOTAL:  148  cr.  hrs. 

V 


I 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION— VOCAL* 

Freshman  (39  cr.  hrs.)                                                                                    F  S 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUGN  MlOl  Italian  Diction  and  Repertoire  1 1 

MUTH  M102     M103  Theory  I-II 4  4 

MUPR  Ml  14     Ml  15  Applied  Study:  Class  or 

or        Ml  12     Ml  12  Individual  (Piano) 2  2 

MUPR  Ml  12     Ml  12  Applied  Study:  Individual  (Voice) 2  2 

MUED  M200     M201   Field  Experience  In  Music  Education 0  0 

MUHL  M104     M105  Introduction  to  Music  Literature  I-II 1  1 

MUPR   Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1  1 

LIT                      A306    Grammar  and  Language 3 

ENGL    A122  Argumentative  Writing 3 

Common  Curriculum 6  6 

20  19 

Sophomore  (44  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUGN  M201  French  Diction  and  Repertoire  I 1 

MUTH  M202     M203  Theory  III-IV 4  4 

MUPR  M214     M215   Applied  Study:  Class  or 

or        M 1 1 2     M 1 1 2  Individual  (Piano)^ ;.l.: 2  2-3 

MUPR  M112     M112  Applied  Study:  Individual  (Voice)^ 2  2-3 

MUPR  M414     M415  Guitar  Concepts  I-II 1  1 

MUED  M200     M200  Field  Experience  in  Music  Education 0  0 

MUPR  Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble.... 1  1 

EDUC    AlOO  Foundations  of  Education 3 

EDSE                  A200    Adolescent  Psychology 3 

or 

EDEL                  A205    Child  Psychology 3 

Common  Curriculum 7  _7 

21  23 


'  This  course  of  study  is  designed  to  accommodate  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a 
music  education  curriculum  and  whose  primary  performance  area  is  either  voice  or 
keyboard.  Adjustments  in  applied  music  focus  are  available  at  both  the  sophomore 
and  junior  levels.  Teaching  certification,  in  either  case,  would  be  in  vocal  music. 

^  In  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year  and  in  the  entire  junior  year,  students 
whose  primary  performance  area  is  voice  should  register  for  two  credit  hours  of  piano 
and  three  credit  hours  of  voice;  students  whose  primary  performance  area  is  piano 
should  register  for  three  credit  hours  of  piano  and  two  credit  hours  of  voice. 
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Junior  (41  cr.  hrs.)  F 

MUPR     Ml  13  Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUGN    M301  German  Diction  and  Repertoire  I 1 

MUPR     M312  M312  Applied  Study:  Individual 

or  M 1 1 2  M 1 1 2        (Piano)^ 2-3       2 

MUPR     M312  M312  Applied  Study:  Individual  (Voice)^ 2-3       2 

MUTH     M306  Orchestration  1 2 

MUHL     M304  M305   Survey  of  Music  History  I-II 3 

MU  Music  Theory  or  History  Elective 

MUPR     M308  Essentials  of  Conducting 2 

MUPR  M311   Choral  Conducting 

MUED  M308  General  Music  Education  Methods 

MUED     M309  Psychology  of  Teaching  Music 

in  Secondary  Schools 3 

MUED     M200  M200  Field  Experience  in  Music  Education 0  0 

MUPR     Ml  17  Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1  1 

HIST       A200  or  A201  U.S.  History  I  or  II 3 

EDUC      A277  Rhythm  and  Movement 2 

EDUC  Health  and  Physical  Education  Elective 2 

Common  Curriculum 0  3 

21         20 


Senior  (28  cr.  hrs.)  ,     i.-^ v. 

MUPR     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0 

MUPR     M310  Junior  Recital  (appearance) 0 

MUED     M200  Field  Experience  in  Music  Education 0 

MUED  M300  Student  Teaching  Seminar 

MUED  M400  Student  Teaching 

MUED     M307  Choral  Music  Education  Methods 2 

MUPR     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble , 1 

Teaching  Reading 3 

Common  Curriculum 10 

16 


TOTAL:  149  cr.  hrs. 


In  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year  and  in  the  entire  junior  year,  students 
whose  primary  performance  area  is  voice  should  register  for  two  credit  hours  of 
piano  and  three  credit  hours  of  voice;  students  whose  primary  performance  area  is 
piano  should  register  for  three  credit  hours  of  piano  and  two  credit  hours  of  voice. 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  THERAPY 
NON-MUSIC  REQUIREMENTS^ 

A.  Composition  (3  cr.  hrs.)  Argumentative  Writing  (ENGL  122) 

B.  Philosophy  (6  cr.  hrs.) 

1.  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (PHIL  122) 

2.  One  other  course 

C.  ReUgious  Studies  (6  cr.  hrs.) 

1.  Introduction  to  ReHgious  Studies  (RELS  122) 

2.  One  other  course 

D.  General  Studies  (32  cr.  hrs.) 

1.  Humanities/Arts  (9  cr.  hrs.) 

a.  The  Emerging  Self  (LIT  125) 

b.  Two  other  courses  (literature,  drama,  visual  arts,  classical 
humanities,  modern  foreign  languages,  philosophy  or  religious 
studies) 

2.  Behavioral/Health/Natural  Sciences  (24  cr.  hrs.)  ? 

a.  Introduction  to  Psychology  (PSYC  100)  '     '    ' 

b.  Introduction  to  Research  (PSYC  200) 

c.  Statistics  and  Methods  (PSYC  205)  k       n.-n 

d.  Abnormal  Psychology  (PSYC  335) 

e.  Psychology  of  the  Exceptional  Chi  Id  (EDEL  210) 

f.  Physiological  Psychology  (PSYC  315) 

g.  Electives  (6  cr.hrs.)  :  ..        . 


'  These  courses  must  be  taken  from  common  curriculum  listings  whenever  possible; 
when  that  is  not  possible,  other  courses  may  be  substituted  in  fulfillment  of  these 
required  certification  courses. 
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I  BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  THERAPY  ' 

Freshman  (36  cr.  hrs.)                                                                                     F  S 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUTH  M102     M103  Theory  I-II 4  4 

MUPR  Ml  12     Ml  12  Applied  Study:  Individual 2  2 

MUPR  Ml  14     Ml  15  Piano  Class  I-II 2  2 

MUPR  M414     M415  Guitar  Concepts  I-II 1  1 

MUGN                M308  Recreational  Music 2 

MUTY  Ml  16  Music  Therapy  I 4 

MUTY  Ml  17  Field  Studies  I 1 

MUPR  Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1  1 

PSYC                  AlOO    Introduction  to  Psychology 3 

ENGL    T122                  Argumentative  Writing 3  0 

Common  Curriculum 0  3 

18  18 

Sophomore  (38  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR   Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUTH  M202  Music  Theory  III 4 

MUPR  M112     M112  Applied  Study:  Individual 2  2 

MUPR  M214  Piano  Class  III 2 

MUTY                M216  Music  Therapy  II 4 

MUTY                M217  Field  Studies  II 1 

MU                                 Music  Elective 3 

MUPR  Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1  1 

PSYC    A200  Introduction  to  Research 3 

PSYC                  A205    Statistics  and  Methods 3 

Common  Curriculum 6  6 

18  20 

Junior  (38  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR  Ml  13     Ml  13  Recital  Hour 0  0 

MUTH  Theory  Elective 2 

MUPR   M308  Essentials  of  Conducting 2 

MUHL  M304     M305   Survey  of  Music  History  I-II 3  3 

MU                                 Music  Electives 4 

MUTY                M316  Music  Therapy  III 4 

MUTY  M317  Field  Studies  III 1 

MUPR  Ml  17     Ml  17  Major  Ensemble 1  1 

PSYC                  A315    Physiological  Psychology 3 

PSYC    A335  Abnormal  Psychology 3 

Behavior/Health/Natural  Science  Elective 6  3 

Common  Curriculum 0  3 

18  21 
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Senior  (24  cr.  hrs.) 

MUPR 

M113 

MUPR 

MU 

MUPR 

M114 

MUTY 

M416 

MUTY 

M417 

MUTY 

MA 

MUPR 

M117 

EDEL 

A210 

Recital  Hour 0 

Applied  Music  Elective 2 

Music  Elective 3 

Class  Voice 2 

Music  Therapy  IV 4 

Field  Studies  IV 1 

Music  Therapy  V 

Major  Ensemble 1 

Psychology  of  the  Exceptional  Child 3 

Common  Curriculum 3 

19 


TOTAL:  133  cr.  hrs. 
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MINOR  IN  MUSIC^ 


MUTH     Ml  02 


MUTH  Ml  03 

MUHL  M104 

MUHL  Ml  05 

MUPR  Ml  12 


MUPR 
MUPR 
MUPR 
MUPR 
MUPR 

MUHL 
MUJZ 
MUPR 
MUTH 


M112 
M117 
M117 
M114 
M114 


Theory  I 4  cr.  hrs. 

Prerequisite:  Elements  of  Music  Theory  (MUTH  100) 

or  equivalent  knowledge. 

Theory  II 4  cr.  hrs. 

Introduction  to  Music  Literature  I 1  cr.  hr. 

Introduction  to  Music  Literature  II 1  cr.  hr. 

Applied  Study:  Individual  (Instrument  or  Voice) 2  cr.  hrs. 

Prerequisite:  Freshman  level  competency 

AppHed  Study:  Individual  (Instrument  or  Voice) 2  cr.  hrs. 

Major  Ensemble  (Instrumental  or  Choral) 1  cr.  hr. 

Major  Ensemble  (Instrumental  or  Choral) 1  cr.  hr. 

Apphed  Study:  Class  I  (Piano,  Voice  or  Guitar) 2  cr.  hrs. 

Applied  Study:  Class  II  (Piano,  Voice  or  Guitar) 2  cr.  hrs. 

Music  Electives^  from 7  cr.  hrs. 

Music  History/Literature 

Jazz  Studies 

Ensembles  Only 

Music  Theory 


TOTAL:  27  cr.  hrs. 


MINOR  IN  BALLET' 


MUGN    M311  Intermediate  Ballet 2  cr.  hrs. 

MUGN    M41 1  Ballet  Repertory 21  cr.  hrs. 

(Repeated  7  semesters) 

MUGN    M499  Independent-Choreography 1  cr.  hr. 

MUGN    M142  History  of  Dance 3  cr.  hrs. 

TOTAL:  27  cr.  hrs. 


This  minor  is  in  conjunction  with  a  degree  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or 
Business  Administration. 

Neither  Elements  of  Music  Theory  (MUTH  100)  nor  pre- freshman  level  applied 
study  (MUPR  012)  may  be  counted  in  the  total  requirements  of  this  program.  Private 
Applied  Study  (MUPR  1 12)  in  addition  to  the  required  two  semesters  may  be  taken 
as  an  elective  with  the  approval  of  both  the  studio  teacher  and  the  dean  of  the  College 
of  Music. 
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SUMMER  SESSION 

Loyola's  Summer  Session  offers  students  a  chance  to  acquire  additional  course 
work  in  a  variety  of  time  schedules.  Two  five-week  sessions  along  with  one  seven-week 
and  two  eight-week  sessions  are  available.  The  courses  offered  are,  in  most  instances, 
standard  offerings  which  usually  transfer  to  other  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  always 
advisable,  however,  for  the  guest  student  to  check  with  his  or  her  home  institution  about 
transferring  course  work. 

Our  summer  programs  offer  study  in  numerous  areas:  undergraduate  and  graduate 
studies  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Business  Administration,  Music,  and  City 
College  as  well  as  first  professional  studies  in  the  School  of  Law.  Travel  programs  and 
special  programs  are  also  available. 

Loyola's  Summer  Session  allows  students  the  opportunity  to  complete  an  intended 
area  of  study  in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Students  pursuing  degrees  at  Loyola  are 
encouraged  to  advance  their  progress  toward  degree  completion  by  attending  Loyola's 
Summer  Session.  The  summer  schedule  containing  course  information  and  their  times 
is  published  in  March.  Contact  the  registrar's  office  for  a  copy. 

Admission 

All  Loyola  students,  any  student  in  good  standing  at  another  university,  and  all 
entering  freshmen  are  eligible  to  attend  the  summer  sessions.  Undergraduate  students  not 
currently  enrolled  at  Loyola  should  write  to  the  director  of  admissions  for  applications 
and  information.  Students  who  are  interested  in  law  courses  should  write  to  the  director 
of  adm.issions  of  the  School  of  Law. 

Regulations 

All  the  general  rules  of  the  university  apply,  as  described  in  this  bulletin,  with  the 
following  exception:  a  student  may  schedule  no  more  than  six  hours  a  session  for  seven, 
if  one  course  is  a  laboratory  science  coursej  without  the  written  permission  of  his  or  her 
dean,  and  only  then  if  the  student  has  a  cumulative  average  of  3.0  or  better.  Lrjyola 
students  desiring  to  attend  summer  sessions  elsewhere  must  have  prior,  written  permis- 
sion from  their  dean  if  they  want  such  credits  to  apply  toward  a  Loyola  degree.  Students 
are  hereby  cautioned  that  deans  will  only  grant  permission  to  take  courses  elsewhere 
when  the  student  can  demonstrate  compelling  reasons  to  do  so. 

Housing 

Campus  housing  is  available  during  the  summer.  For  further  information,  refer  to 
the  chapter  titled  Student  Life. 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Each  college  administers  its  own  special  programs  courses. 

Loyola  University  offers  courses  for  specific  audiences.  All  of  these  extension 
courses  are  approved  for  academic  credit  by  the  university. 

ADMISSIONS 

Admission  to  one  of  these  courses  represents  admission  for  the  particular  course  and 
not  to  the  university.  Regularly  admitted  and  enrolled  Loyola  students  may  also  enroll 
in  special  programs  courses.  Students  who  are  not  admitted  to  the  university  but  are 
enrolling  in  such  courses  are  classified  as  transient  students,  and  admission  credentials 
are  not  required.  As  a  result  of  this  limited  admission  and  the  extension  facet  of  the 
courses,  students  may  not  be  eligible  for  certain  types  of  financial  assistance.  In  addition, 
students  excluded  from  a  university  will  not  receive  credit.  For  all  other  students,  these 
courses  carry  academic  credit.  Upon  formal  admission  to  the  university,  course  work 
taken  under  special  programs  is  subject  to  evaluation  in  terms  of  applicability  to  a  degree. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  are  registered  for  courses  offered  through  special  programs  at  the  first 
class  meeting.  If  tuition  is  charged,  full  payment  is  required  at  that  time.  VISA  and 
MasterCard  are  accepted.  There  are  no  drops  or  adds,  and  no  refunds  are  available.  The 
instructor  awards  A,  B+,  C+,  D+  F,  WP  or  WF  grades. 

COURSES 

All  courses  offered  by  the  university  may  be  offered  through  Special  Programs. 
Instructors  may  be  either  full-  or  part-time  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  university. 
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UNIVERSITY  HONORS  PROGRAM 

The  University  Honors  Program  provides  outstanding  students  with  a  challenging 
and  integrated  academic  program  of  liberal  arts  studies  which  is  taken  in  place  of  the 
university's  common  curriculum.  Enrichment  activities  beyond  the  classroom  and  an 
expectation  of  community  service  are  also  components  of  this  holistic  educational 
experience. 

Students  with  superior  high  school  records  are  selected  to  enter  the  University 
Honors  Program  upon  application  to  the  University  Honors  Advisory  Board.  Applica- 
tions should  be  sent  to  the  director  of  the  University  Honors  Program.  Students  in  the 
program  are  required  to  participate  in  all  University  Honors  courses  and  activities.  In 
order  to  remain  in  the  program  they  must  also  maintain  the  minimum  grade  point  average 
established  by  the  Honors  Advisory  Board  and  make  normal  progress  toward  graduation. 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 


Year 

Freshman 


Course 

HIST 
HIST 
ENGL 
ENGL 

Sophomore  PHIL 
PHIL 
RELS 
RELS 

Junior  PHIL 

MATH 
RELS 

*  HONS 
Senior      *  HONS 

*  HONS 

*  HONS 

*  HONS 

*  HONS 
VISA 


No.  Course  Cr.  Hrs. 

H233  HONS.  World  Civ.  I  to  1650 3 

H234  HONS.  World  Civ.  II  to  Present 3 

H233  HONS.  LIT.  I:  Classical  Epic 3 

H234  HONS.  LIT.  II:  Modem  Epic  Tradition 3 

H233  HONS.  PHIL.  I:  Ethics 3 

H234  HONS.  PHIL.  II:  Metaphysics 3 

H233  HONS.  RELS.  I:  World  Religions 3 

H234  HONS.  RELS.  II:  Scriptural  Theology 3 

H235  HONS.  PHIL.  Ill:  Knowledge 3 

H233  HONS.  MATH:  Western  Civilization 3 

H235  HONS.  RELS.  Ill:  Christian  Culture 3 

H433  HONS.  SCI.:  The  Physical  World 3 

H434  HONS.  SOC  SCI.:  The  Social  World 3 

H437  HONS.  Economic  Philosophy  and  Public  Policy 3 

H436  HONS.  Thesis  Orientation 1 

H498  HONS.  Thesis 2 

H499  HONS.  Independent  Studies arr. 

H233  HONS.  Art 3 


HONORS  CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM 

The  Honors  Certificate  Program  is  available  to  students  already  enrolled  at  Loyola 
who  have  outstanding  academic  records.  For  more  information  concerning  admission 
requirements  and  curriculum,  see  the  director  of  University  Honors  Programs. 


Starred  courses  constitute  12  hour  collegiate  component.  Model  given  is  for  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Other  colleges  may  substitute  specific  college 
courses.  Consult  advisor. 
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WRITING  ACROSS  THE  CURRICULUM 

Instituted  in  fall  1986,  the  Writing  Across  the  Curriculum  Program  (WAG)  is 
designed  to  help  students  improve  their  general  and  specialized  writing  skills.  The 
program  focuses  upon  clear  and  thoughtful  expression  as  well  as  upon  the  writing  required 
of  specific  disciplines.  It  emphasizes  writing-as-process:  research,  note-taking,  thinking, 
organizing,  restructuring  and  polishing.  To  help  students  improve  their  writing,  WAC 
sponsors  four  writing  centers  where  students  can  work  with  trained  tutors.  The  program 
also  provides  word  processing  instruction,  class  presentations  on  research,  grammar 
workshops  and  other  services  to  students.  For  further  information,  please  contact  the 
director  of  Writing  Across  the  Curriculum. 

JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  ROME 

Loyola  University,  Chicago,  inaugurated  the  Rome  Center  of  Liberal  Arts  for 
undergraduates  in  1962.  All  classes  are  conducted  in  English. 

Students  from  Loyola  New  Orleans,  may  attend  the  Rome  Center  provided  Loyola 
of  Chicago  accepts  their  application  for  admission. 

Courses  taken  at  the  Rome  Center  will  be  accepted  as  transfer  credit  by  Loyola  New 
Orleans  provided  permission  of  the  chair  and  dean  at  Loyola  New  Orleans  is  obtained  prior 
to  enrollment  in  the  courses. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  dean's  office. 

LOYOLA'S  PROGRAM  IN  MEXICO  CITY 

Loyola  University  offers  a  program  of  courses  in  Mexico  City  at  the  Jesuit  Universidad 
Iberoamericana,  one  of  the  leading  private  universities  in  Latin  America.  The  program 
aims  to  give  students  a  mastery  of  conversational  and  written  Spanish  as  well  as  a  global 
perspective  of  Latin  America' s  civilization  and  culture  with  a  special  emphasis  on  Mexico. 

Mexico  City  is  the  world's  largest  city  with  20  million  inhabitants.  It  is  itself  a  unique 
resource,  offering  visitors  a  majestic  legacy  of  ancient  temples  and  buildings  of  the  pre- 
Columbian  and  Spanish  past  as  well  as  an  almost  endless  array  of  other  attractions  proper 
to  a  great  cosmopolitan  city.  Classroom  instruction  will  be  enriched  with  a  series  of  field 
trips  to  points  of  interest. 

Courses  will  include  Spanish  courses  taught  in  Spanish  and  courses  from  the 
disciplines  of  communications,  history,  political  science,  sociology  and  visual  arts.  In  the 
summer  session  most  of  the  courses  from  disciplines  other  than  Spanish  are  usually  given 
in  EngHsh;  in  the  fall  semester  only  three  or  four  of  these  courses  are  in  English;  and  in  the 
spring  semester  all  courses  irrespective  of  their  discipline  are  taught  in  Spanish.  All 
courses  will  carry  three  semester  hours  of  Loyola  undergraduate  credit. 

Students  should  have  intermediate  Spanish  to  participate  in  the  fall  semester  and 
advanced  Spanish  to  participate  in  the  spring  semester.  Students  with  no  prior  Spanish  can 
participate  in  the  summer  program  although  beginning  Spanish  would  be  recommended. 

For  further  information  contact  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  dean's  office. 

UPWARD  BOUND  PROJECT 

Upward  Bound  helps  high  school  students  from  low-income  families  who  are 
potentially  first  generation  college  students  develop  the  skills  and  motivation  necessary  for 
success  in  college.  Students  are  generally  admitted  after  completion  of  the  ninth  grade.  The 
project  staff  selects  students  on  the  recommendations  of  teachers,  counselors,  social 
service  agencies  and  others  who  are  well  acquainted  with  them.  Upward  Bound  does  not 
seek  the  "A"  student  who  will  go  to  college  in  any  case.  Rather,  it  seeks  to  help  the 
average  or  below  average  students  with  academic  potential  who  have  not  had  the 
preparation,  motivation  or  opportunity  to  reahze  or  demonstrate  their  talents. 
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The  on-campus  summer  program  consists  of  a  six-week  session  which  normally 
emphasizes  mathematics,  reading,  writing  and  other  basic  communication  skills.  There 
are  courses  in  arts  and  sciences,  field  trips  and  cultural  events.  Upward  Bounders  are 
provided  two  tuition-free  college  courses  for  credit  toward  a  college  degree  the  summer 
following  their  graduation  from  high  school.  Upward  Bounders  talk  with  artists, 
performers,  attend  movies,  concerts  and  write  about  their  experiences  in  an  attempt  to 
broaden  their  horizons  and  gain  perspective  and  understanding. 

During  the  academic  year,  students  are  in  contact  with  Upward  Bound  teachers, 
counselors  or  tutors  through  meetings,  classes,  home  visits,  counseling  sessions  or 
tutorials.  The  program's  successful  impact  results  from  individual  instruction  and 
counsehng,  small  classes,  teachers  who  care  and  can  communicate,  college  students  who 
live  with  Upward  Bounders  during  the  summer,  and  intensive  student  and  parent 
participation. 

While  Upward  Bound  generally  stops  at  the  college  gate,  project  staff  try  to  ease  the 
entry  of  Upward  Bound  students  into  college  life.  They  work  with  college  admissions 
officers,  financial  aid  personnel  and  others  to  provide  individualized  services  for 
Upward  Bounders. 

Students  who  feel  they  may  quahfy  for  Upward  Bound  should  contact  their  high 
school  counselor  or  contact  the  Upward  Bound  project  director  at  Loyola. 

LOYOLA  AND  SOUTHERN  REPERTORY  THEATRE 

Loyola  University  is  affiliated  with  Southern  Repertory  Theatre,  a  State  Theatre  of 
Louisiana.  Southern  Repertory  Theatre  offers  internship  programs  to  Loyola  students 
and  to  students  from  all  over  the  United  States.  Junior  or  senior  standing  of  Loyola 
students  is  required  for  internship.  Internship  programs,  which  are  available  year-round, 
include:  assistant  stage  manager,  assistant  director,  lights,  sound,  costumes,  public 
relations  and  media  relations. 

Loyola  students  can  participate  in  Southern  Repertory's  Theatre  Apprentice  Pro- 
gram (TAP)  and  Adult  Acting  Class,  by  which  students  of  all  ages  study  with  well-known 
actor  Joe  Warfield  in  the  areas  of  improvisation,  scene  study,  character  study  and  script 
analysis  on  the  Loyola  campus. 

Loyola  students  are  given  priority  for  Southern  Repertory's  Equity  Membership 
Candidacy  program  by  which  a  student  interested  in  pursuing  a  career  in  theatre  can 
accrue  points  towards  his/her  Equity  Card,  the  union  card  for  professional  actors. 
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ACADEMIC  HONORARY  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  following  Loyola  chapters  of  national  academic  honorary  organizations  are 
officially  recognized  by  the  university. 

Alpha  Kappa  Delta,  an  International  Sociology  Honorary  Society 

Alpha  Psi  Omega,  a  National  Dramatic  Society 

Alpha  Sigma  Lambda,  Delta  Nu  Chapter,  a  National  Honor  Society  for  Students  in 

Adult  Higher  Education 
Alpha  Sigma  Nu,  a  National  Jesuit  Honor  Society 
Beta  Alpha  Psi,  a  National  Accounting  Fraternity 
Beta  Beta  Beta,  a  National  Honor  Society  in  Biology 
Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  a  National  Honor  Society  in  Business  Administration 
Blue  Key,  a  National  Honor  Society  .    ,    ., 

Cardinal  Key,  a  National  Honor  Society 
Chi  Sigma  Iota,  a  National  Honor  Society  in  Counseling 
Dobro  Slovo,  a  National  Slavic  Honor  Society 
Kappa  Delta  Pi,  an  Honor  Society  in  Education 
Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  a  National  Honor  Society  in  Journahsm  and  Mass 

Communication 
Phi  Alpha  Theta,  an  International  History  Honor  Society 
Phi  Eta  Sigma,  a  National  Freshman  Honor  Society 
Pi  Delta  Phi,  a  National  Society  in  French 
Pi  Sigma  Alpha,  a  National  Honor  Society  in  Political  Science 
Psi  Chi,  a  National  Honor  Society  in  Psychology  ^.^  -, 

Sigma  Delta  Pi,  a  National  Honor  Society  in  Spanish  . 

Sigma  Tau  Alpha,  a  National  Spanish  Honor  Society 
Sigma  Tau  Delta,  a  National  Honor  Society  in  English 
Theta  Alpha  Kappa,  a  National  Honor  Society  in  Religious  Studies 
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MILITARY  SCIENCE  (ROTC) 


ARMY  ROTC 


Chair  and  Professor:  Lieutenant  Colonel  David  C.  Enders        Office:  A&S  Building, 

Tulane  Campus, 

865-5594 

Assistant  Professors:  Captain  Larry  M.  Hamilton,  Captain  Penny  Thompson,  Captain 

James  A.  Smith,  Captain  Thomas  H.  Conlon 
Instructors:  Sergeant  Major  Danny  R.  Reavis,  Master  Sergeant  Leon  Chandler,  Sergeant 
First  Class  Ronald  H.  McNeese, 


Loyola  students  who  participate  in  Army  ROTC  take  their  courses  on  the  Tulane 
University  campus.  Up  to  15  hours  of  Army  ROTC  course  work  may  be  used  toward  the 
total  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation  at  Loyola. 

Army  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  is  a  comprehensive  program  of 
studies  through  which  a  student  can  qualify  to  be  commissioned  as  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army,  the  National  Guard  or  the  United  States  Army  Reserve.  Students  learn 
leadership  and  management  skills  that  will  help  in  any  profession.  The  Army  ROTC 
program  consists  of  a  two-year  basic  course,  which  is  open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores 
only,  and  a  two-year  advanced  course.  Non-scholarship  students  participating  in  the  first 
two  years  of  ROTC  do  not  incur  any  obligation  to  the  U.S.  Army.  A  variety  of  Army  ROTC 
scholarships  are  offered.  These  provide  tuition  assistance,  a  flat  rate  for  text  books  and 
$150  per  month  subsistence  allowance  (up  to  10  months  per  year). 

Admission  to  ROTC  is  conditional  on  meeting  academic,  physical  and  age  require- 
ments as  well  as  the  approval  of  the  professor  of  military  science. 

Physical  training  is  an  integral  part  of  the  ROTC  program. 

To  be  commissioned  as  an  officer,  a  student  must  complete  either  the  regular  four- 
year  program,  a  three-year  program  (whereby  the  basic  course  is  compressed  into  one 
year),  or  a  two-year  program  requiring  completion  of  the  summer  ROTC  basic  camp 
giving  the  student  credit  for  the  basic  course.  Advanced  placement  for  ROTC  training  may 
be  given  to  veterans  and  to  students  with  previous  ROTC  experience.  In  addition  to  these 
requirements,  a  student  must  complete  at  least  one  course  in  the  area  of  written  commu- 
nications, human  behavior,  miUtary  history,  computer  literacy  and  math  logic  reasoning. 

BASIC  COURSE 

Instruction  is  in  common  subjects  apphcable  to  the  Army  as  a  whole,  to  include 
leadership  and  management  training,  with  the  objective  of  quahfying  the  student  for  the 
advanced  course.  Required  curriculum  follows: 

Freshman  F  S 

MILS       A104  Dynamics  of  Leadership  1 2  0 

MILS       A105  Dynamics  of  Leadership  II 0  2 

MILS       A450  Leadership  Lab 0  0 

2  2 
4 
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Sophomore                                                                                                        F  S 

MILS       A204               Applied  Leadership 2  0 

MILS       A205               Management  Techniques 0  2 

MILS       A450               Leadership  Lab 0  0 

2  2 
4 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

Instruction  is  geared  toward  preparing  the  student  for  commissioning  as  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Army.  Students  desiring  to  enter  the  advanced  course  must 

consult  with  a  military  science  department  faculty  advisor  prior  to  registering  for  the 
course.  Required  curriculum  follows: 

Junior                                                                                                                F  S 

MILS       A304               Basic  Tactics 3  0 

MILS       A305               Advanced  Tactics 0  3 

MILS       A450               Leadership  Lab i 0  0 

3  3 


Senior                                                                                                                 F  S 

MILS       A404               Ethics  of  Leadership 2  0 

MILS       A405               Professionahsm  of  Leadership 0  2 

MILS       A450               Leadership  Lab 0  0 

2  2 

^  ....    ..-.,■    ■..  4 

T0TAL:18cr.  hrs.  -.;  ,    ' 


INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

Open  only  to  those  students  who  have  completed  military  science  requirements  and 
have  extended  scholarship  benefits.  Approval  of  the  department  chair  required. 


Senior 
MILS 


A499 


Independent  Study 


ALLOWANCES 

Students  in  the  advanced  course  receive  a  subsistence  allowance  of  $150  per  month 
for  up  to  ten  months  of  each  school  year  and  approximately  $600  for  the  summer  camp 
training  period.  Uniforms,  textbooks  and  required  subject  materials  are  issued  free  to  the 
student. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Army  offers  three-  and  four-year  scholarships  to  qualified  students  on  a 
competitive  basis.  Each  of  these  scholarships  provides  for  tuition  assistance,  textbooks, 
fees  and  other  purely  academic  expenses,  in  addition  to  the  $150  per  month  subsistence 
allowance.  Application  for  the  four-year  scholarship  must  be  made  by  high  school 
students  before  December  1  of  their  senior  year.  Applications  for  the  three-year 
scholarships  are  made  to  the  professor  of  military  science  at  Tulane  University  during 
the  student's  freshman  year. 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Pershing  Rifles,  Association  of  the  United  States  Army,  Color  Guard,  Scabbard 
and  Blade  Honor  Society,  Ranger  Company,  and  Ranger  Challenge  Team  are  open  to 
interested  and  qualified  military  science  students.  At  least  two  "adventure  training" 
exercises  are  conducted  each  year  plus  other  off-campus  activities. 

SERVICE  OBLIGATION 

Upon  commissioning  as  a  second  lieutenant,  the  officer  may  fulfill  the  required 
service  obligation  of  8  years  in  either  the  Active  Army,  National  Guard  or  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve.  The  officer  may  request  that  the  active  duty  obligation  be  deferred  while 
pursuing  postgraduate  education. 

AIR  FORCE  ROTC 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (AFROTC)  offers  two-  and  four- 
year  programs  through  which  students,  upon  graduation,  can  earn  a  commission  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  Through  a  comprehensive  program  of 
both  academics  and  hands-on  training,  students  have  the  unique  opportunity  to  enhance 
their  interpersonal  skills  in  the  areas  of  communications,  teamwork,  leadership,  and 
management. 

The  four-year  program  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  General  Military  Course 
(GMC)  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  and  the  Professional  Officers  Course  (POC)  for 
juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  students.  Students  in  the  GMC  attend  a  one-hour  class  and 
a  1  1/2-hour  laboratory  each  week,  while  the  POC  students  attend  three  hours  of  class  and 
a  1  1/2-hour  laboratory  weekly.  All  POC  classes  and  laboratories  are  conducted  on  the 
Tulane  Campus.  The  GMC  classes  are  held  on  both  the  Tulane  and  UNO  campuses,  while 
the  laboratories  are  held  at  Tulane. 

The  two-year  program  consists  of  the  Professional  Officer  Course  only.  Interested 
students  should  apply  for  the  two-year  program  during  the  first  semester  of  their 
sophomore  year.  Selected  candidates  will  attend  a  six-week  field  training  session  prior 
to  entry  into  the  POC.  Applicants  must  have  four  semesters  of  either  undergraduate  or 
graduate  work  remaining  after  attendance  at  our  summer  field  training  session. 

Students  may  enroll  in  the  GMC  without  incurring  any  military  obhgation.  Entry 
into  the  POC  is  competitive.  All  students  in  the  four-year  program  must  compete  for  a 
slot  at  one  of  our  four-week  field  training  camps.  Field  training  sessions,  for  which 
applicants  are  paid  and  yet  incur  no  military  obligation,  are  held  in  the  summer  and  are 
normally  attended  between  the  sophomore  and  junior  years.  Non-scholarship  students  do 
not  incur  any  commitment  to  military  service  until  they  begin  the  POC.  Students  may 
also  register  for  an  Aerospace  Studies  course  for  academic  credit  only,  without  joining 
the  cadet  corps. 

Textbooks  are  issued  without  cost.  Uniforms  are  issued,  but  require  a  $50  deposit 
at  time  of  issuance.  A  $20  non-refundable  Cadet  Activity  Fee  is  charged  each  semester. 
POC  cadets  and  GMC  scholarship  cadets  qualify  for  a  $100  per  month  subsistence 
allowance  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 

The  Air  Force  offers  some  excellent  scholarship  opportunities  in  a  wide  variety  of 
academic  majors.  These  scholarships  cover  tuition,  university  fees,  and  textbook 
reimbursement.  Contact  AFROTC  Detachment  320,  Tulane  University,  at  865-5394  or 
1-800-7- AFROTC  for  more  information  on  the  two-  and  four- year  programs  and 
scholarship  eligibility.  Work  with  your  advisor  for  integration  of  Aerospace  Studies  into 
your  academic  program. 
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UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

The  university  library  serves  students  and  faculty  by  providing  reading  and  research 
materials  in  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  and  formats. 

Facilities  and  Resources 

The  Loyola  library  consists  of  the  main  hbrary,  the  Miller  Hall  library,  and  the  music 
library.  Holdings  include  more  than  300,000  volumes,  1,854  periodical  and  journal 
subscriptions,  455,000  microform  units,  80,000  state  and  federal  government  documents, 
and  3,100  media  titles. 

Noteworthy  among  the  special  collections  are  the  Archives  of  the  New  Orleans 
Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Other  special  holdings  include  rare  Spanish  and  French 
colonial  archival  documents  on  microfilm  and  extensive  holdings  in  Jesuitica. 

The  book  collections  are  organized  according  to  the  Library  of  Congress  classifica- 
tion system,  and  the  stacks  are  open  to  all  users.  Separate  study  and  research  areas  are 
located  in  all  libraries. 

Services 

Librarians  are  available  to  consult  individually  with  students  and  faculty  on  use  of 
library  resources.  In  addition,  the  reference  department  provides  special  orientation  and 
bibliographic  instruction  sessions  throughout  the  year.  The  library  publishes  a  number  of 
guides  to  the  use  of  the  library  for  both  students  and  faculty,  as  well  as  subject 
bibliographies  in  selected  areas. 

In  addition  to  print  resources,  the  library  offers  a  number  of  new  information 
technologies.  The  Hbrary' s  catalog  is  now  available  on-line  through  LUCI  (Loyola 
University  Catalog  Information).  LUCI  Plus  also  gives  access  to  other  area  libraries' 
catalogs  and  to  bibliographic  and  document  delivery  services  such  as  FirstSearch  and 
Uncover.  ProQuest,  PsycLIT,  Eric-CD,  Compustat  Text,  CINAHL  and  MLA  Bibhogra- 
phy-CD  provide  access  to  a  wide  variety  of  information. 

The  media  center  provides  audiovisual  learning  materials  and  playback  and  viewing 
equipment  for  classroom  and  individual  use.  Materials  include  interactive  video,  video 
tapes,  films,  filmstrips,  slides,  audiotapes,  records  and  other  forms.  The  microcomputer 
lab  offers  a  variety  of  microcomputers  and  software  for  student  and  faculty  use. 

Extended  Resources 

Faculty  and  graduate  students  enjoy  borrowing  privileges  at  most  of  the  area' s  academic 
libraries.  Occasionally,  theses  privileges  can  be  arranged  for  undergraduate  students.  The 
library's  interlibrary  loan  service  can  obtain  books  and  periodical  articles  not  available  at  the 
university  library  from  other  libraries. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 

Academic  Computing  Services  coordinates  the  instructional  and  research  comput- 
ing activities  at  Loyola.  Student  microcomputer  labs  are  conveniently  located  in  every 
classroom  building  on  campus  and  in  each  residence  hall.  Over  300  Macintosh  and  IBM 
compatible  computers  are  available  for  students  along  with  word  processing,  spread- 
sheet, database  and  graphics  software.  A  variety  of  printers  are  available  in  the  labs, 
including  laser  printers. 

In  addition  to  general  access  computer  labs,  special-purpose  computer  labs  have  been 
established  for  Writing  Across  the  Curriculum,  English  composition,  intensive  English, 
math  basic  skills,  music  ear  training,  music  technology,  business  solutions,  accounting, 
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law  school,  computer  science  and  the  Maroon  (the  student  newspaper). 

Three  out  of  four  Loyola  faculty  have  access  to  a  microcomputer  in  their  office.  A 
faculty  microcomputer  lab  provides  laser  printing,  digitizing,  file  conversion  and  other 
special  services.  Several  classrooms  throughout  the  campus  are  equipped  with  projection 
systems  connected  to  Macintosh  and  IBM  compatible  computers. 

Mainframe  computer  services  are  accessed  from  labs,  offices  and  residence  halls  on 
campus  or  from  off  campus  via  modem.  Students  and  faculty  have  access  to  an  IBM  9375, 
a  VAX  1 1/750,  and  LUCI,  the  library's  on-line  catalog  system. 

Macintosh  and  IBM  compatible  computer  systems  are  available  for  purchase  at 
discounted  prices  through  the  Loyola  Micro  Center.  Software,  printers,  accessories  and 
suppHes  are  also  available.  Factory-trained  technicians  provide  warranty  service  and 
general  repairs. 

A  campus- wide  computer  network  is  currently  under  construction.  When  completed, 
this  network  will  connect  campus  labs,  faculty  offices  and  residence  hall  rooms  with 
centralized  computing  resources,  electronic  mail  and  the  library's  on-line  catalog. 

The  computer  center  provides  a  full  range  of  computer  support  to  the  administration 
of  the  university.  This  includes  modem  up-to-date  systems  for  admissions,  finance, 
registration  and  other  areas  for  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  university. 

INSTITUTE  OF  POLITICS 

The  Institute  of  Politics,  an  independent  foundation  that  is  housed  on  the  Loyola 
campus,  trains  community  leaders  in  practical  politics.  Its  program  is  geared  to  the 
development  of  new  political  leadership  in  the  area.  The  institute  educates  selected  young 
men  and  women  in  the  practice  and  practicalities  of  politics,  through  a  recognition  of  the 
professional  character  of  politics  and  the  need  for  broader  understanding  and  training  in 
politics.  Meeting  weekly  at  night,  participants  represent  a  broad  cross  section  of  the  metro 
area,  geographically  and  professionally.  Approximately  25  participants  per  course  study 
voting  patterns,  issues  and  problems,  organizing  and  conducting  poHtical  campaigns,  the 
uses  of  television  and  advertising,  and  polidcal  poUing.  Speakers  represent  local,  state  and 
national  levels  of  poHtics. 

TWOMEY  CENTER  FOR  PEACE  THROUGH  JUSTICE 

The  goal  of  the  Twomey  Center  for  Peace  through  Justice,  under  the  Division  of 
Administration,  is  to  shape  social  justice  consciousness  through  education  and  by  taking 
action  on  critical  social  issues  confronting  society.  Thus,  the  center  seeks  to  put  into 
pracfice  the  principles  enunciated  in  "Goals  of  Loyola":  "Loyola  is  committed  to  a  serious 
examination  of  those  conscious  and  unconscious  assumptions  of  contemporary  American 
civilization  that  tend  to  perpetuate  societal  inequities  and  institutional  injustices. 

These  goals  are  achieved  through  programs  including  New  Orleans  Bread  for  the 
World,  Blueprint  for  Social  Justice,  Resolving  Conflict  Creatively  Program 
(RCCP),  Loyola  Student  Development,  and  the  Twomey  Training  Center.  The 
accomplishments  of  the  center  are  reflected  in  the  successes  of  these  programs  in 
addressing  the  critical  issues  of  poverty,  racism,  violence,  and  education.  Several  of  the 
programs  have  become  model  programs  in  the  community.  For  example,  the  Resolving 
Conflict  Creatively  Program  is  making  a  significant  contribution  in  reducing  violence  in 
the  schools. 

The  Twomey  Center  also  manages  the  Twomey  Print  Shop,  which  provides  low  cost 
printing  to  the  university  and  does  limited  publishing. 

The  Community  Mediation  Service  and  the  Conflict  Resolution  Center  are  other 
programs  of  the  institute. 

If  you  have  ideas  we  can  help  you  pursue  or  if  we  can  be  of  assistance  in  any  way, 
please  contact  the  institute  at  861-0126. 
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COURSE  NUMBER  SYSTEM 

Each  course  is  assigned  a  number  for  identification  purposes.  A  four-digit  prefix 
identifies  the  college  and  the  subject  area.  The  prefix  is  followed  by  a  three  digit  number 
that  identifies  the  particular  course.  This  number  is  coded  to  give  the  level  of  the  course. 
The  following  table  gives  that  breakdown. 

College  Codes 

A,  T,  U-Z  Arts  and  Sciences 

B  Business  Administration 

H  Honors 

M  Music 

C  City  College 

G  Special  Programs  (Any  course  may  be  offered  with  special 

permission  through  Special  Programs.  These  courses  carry 

academic  credit.) 


COURSE  NUMBERING  SEQUENCE 

Number  Level  of  Instruction 

001-099  Pre-College  Level  or  Remedial  Courses 

100-199  Introductory  Courses 

120-129  Introductory  Common  Curriculum  Courses  in  the 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

1 30- 1 99  Advanced  Common  Curriculum  Courses  in  the 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

200-299  Introductory  and  Intermediate  Courses 

300-399  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Courses 

400-499  Advanced  Courses 

600-699  Introductory  Graduate  Courses 

700-799  Intermediate  Graduate  Courses 

800-899  Advanced  Graduate  Courses 
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ACCOUNTING 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

ACCT 

ACCTB200    Managerial 

Accounting  3  crs. 

A  one-semester  elective  course  for  students  in  a 
program  of  study  other  than  accounting.  The 
student  is  introduced  to  the  uses  of  accounting 
data  in  the  planning  and  control  functions  of 
management.  Coordination  of  operating  and 
capital  budgets  is  among  the  concepts  of  man- 
agement which  are  covered.  Credit  not  allowed 
to  students  concentrating  in  accounting. 
Prerequisite:  ACCT B203 

ACCTB202    Principles  of 

Accounting  I  3  crs. 

This  course  covers  the  fundamental  concepts 
and  procedures  of  accounting,  with  emphasis 
both  on  rationale  and  technique.  The  elements 
of  accounting  and  financial  statement  presenta- 
tion are  covered  with  emphasis  on  accounting 
for  assets,  current  liabilities,  revenues  and  ex- 
penses in  service  and  merchandising  entities. 
The  course  focuses  on  accounting  for  sole 
proprietorships. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  091,  if  required. 

ACCT  B203    Principles  of 

Accounting  II  3  crs. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  ACCT  B202.  It 
covers  partnership  and  corporate  entities,  with  em- 
phasis on  long-term  liabilities  and  the  equity  sec- 
tions. The  statement  of  cash  flows  is  covered  in 
depth.  In  addition,  the  student  is  introduced  to  the 
uses  of  accounting  data  in  the  planning  and  control 
functions  in  a  manufacturing  environment.  Mana- 
gerial accounting  topics  include  cost- volume-profit 
analysis,  budgeting  and  standard  costing. 
Prerequisite:  ACCT B202. 

ACCTB205    Intermediate 

Accounting  I  3  crs. 

Introduction  to  accounting  theory  underlying 
financial  statements.  Emphasis  on  study  of  ac- 
counting principles  relating  to  the  presentation 
of  cash,  receivables  and  current  liabilities,  the 
investment  in  productive  resources  inventories, 
plant  and  equipment,  and  natural  resources. 
Prerequisite:  minimum  GPA  of  2.0  in  ACCT 
B202-203. 


ACCTB206    Intermediate 

Accounting  II  3  crs. 

Continuation  of  ACCT  B205  with  emphasis  on 
reporting  by  corporations.  Topics  include  capi- 
tal stock,  retained  earnings  and  dividends,  long- 
term  debt  and  debt  investments,  long-term 
investments  in  corporate  securities,  earnings 
per  share,  revenue  recognition,  deferred  taxes, 
leases,  and  pensions. 

Prerequisite:  ACCT B205  with  a  grade  ofCor 
above. 

ACCTB300    Federal  Tax 

Accounting  I  3  crs. 

Concepts  and  methods  of  determining  federal 
income  tax  liabihty  for  individuals.  Topics  em- 
phasized include  personal  deductions,  tax  cred- 
its, capital  gain  and  loss  provisions,  and 
accounting  methods. 
Prerequisites:  ACCT  B203;  junior  standing. 

ACCTB301    Federal  Tax 

Accounting  II  3  crs. 

Concepts  and  methods  of  determining  federal 
tax  liability  of  corporations.  Topics  include 
ordinary  income,  capital  gains  and  losses,  net 
operating  loss,  reorganizations,  contemporary 
problems  in  corporate  taxation  and  tax  research. 
Partnership  taxation  and  income  taxation  of 
estates  and  trusts  are  also  covered. 
Prerequisite:  ACCT  B  300  with  a  grade  of  Cor 
above. 

ACCTB307    Intermediate 

Accounting  III  3  crs. 

Continuation  of  ACCT  B206  with  financial 
statement  analysis  topics  and  certain  advanced 
subjects.  Topics  include  accounting  changes 
and  error  correction,  statements  of  changes  in 
financial  position  (including  cash  flow  state- 
ments), reporting  on  changing  prices  and  gov- 
ernmental accounting. 

Prerequisites:  ACCT  B206  with  a  grade  of  Cor 
above;  junior  standing. 

ACCTB400    Advanced 

Accounting  I  3  crs. 

Application  of  accounting  principles  for  parent/ 
subsidiary  companies  and  intercompany  trans- 
actions, foreign  operations,  and  corporate 
branches/segments.  Accounting  forpartnerships 
is  also  covered. 
Prerequisites:  ACCT  B206;  junior  standing. 
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ACCTB403    Auditing  Principles       3  crs. 

Philosophy,  concepts  and  techniques  used  by 
independent  auditors.  Professional  ethics  and 
legal  relationships,  study  and  evaluation  of  in- 
ternal control,  audit  program  applications  and 
statistical  sampling. 
Prerequisites:  ACCT  B206;  junior  standing. 

ACCTB406    EDP  Auditing  3  crs. 

This  course  addresses  the  problems  and  solu- 
tions of  the  independent  auditor  in  evaluating 
internal  controls  associated  with  computerized 
accounting  systems  and  the  auditing  of  finan- 
cial statements,  emanating  from  such  systems. 
Topics  include  computer  concepts  and  termi- 
nology and  assessing  EDP  systems. 
Prerequisites:  ACCT  B403;  junior  standing. 

ACCTB410    Cost  Accounting  I         3  crs. 

The  course  emphasizes  uses  of  basic  cost  ac- 
counting theories  and  concepts  of  factory  cost 
finding  under  job  order,  process,  and  standard 
cost  systems.  It  studies  control  and  analysis  of 
materials,  labor,  and  factory  overhead  and  in- 
troduces a  system  of  assembling  data  for  prompt 
transmittal  and  remedial  action  needed  to  serve 
management. 
Prerequisites:  ACCT B203;  junior  standing. 

ACCTB411    Cost  Accounting  II       3  crs. 

Cost  accounting  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  mana- 
gerial recipient  of  internal  accounting  informa- 
tion. Accounting  data  used  for  the  processing 
and  reporting  of  a  firm's  historical  and  pro- 
jected microeconomic  data  assist  management 
in  planning  future  policies  and  operation,  in 
making  decisions  and  in  analyzing  the  cost  and 
profits. 
Prerequisites:  ACCT  84 10;  junior  standing. 

ACCTB415    Accounting 

Information  Systems    3  crs. 

The  major  emphasis  is  directed  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  integrating  automatic  data  processing 
and  accounting  information  systems.  Problems 
inherent  in  the  development  of  systems  are  also 
covered. 

Prerequisites:  ACCTB206,  COSC 106 or  CISA 
106;  junior  standing. 


ACCTB420    Accounting  Theory       3  crs. 

This  course  is  a  capstone  coverage  of  basic 
authoritative  accounting  pronouncements.  It 
emphasizes  the  theoretical  bases  (rather  than 
numerical  detail)  of  accounting  practices  and 
includes  substantial  written  assignments.  While 
the  majority  of  the  class  ifocuses  on  financial 
accounting,  there  is  also  limited  coverage  of 
cost  and  governmental  accounting  topics. 
Prerequisites:  A  CCT  B307;  A  CCT  B410  is  also 
recommended. 


ACCTB493    Special  Topics 
in  Accounting 

Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 


3  crs. 


ACCT  B497    Accounting  Internship  3  crs. 

See  description  in  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration section. 

ACCTB499    Independent  Study 

in  Accounting  arr. 

See  description  in  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration section. 

BIOLOGY 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

BIOL  A102     Botanical  Diversity       4  crs. 

The  morphology,  anatomy,  physiology,  life  his- 
tory and  classification  of  monerans,  protists, 
fungi  and  plants.  The  format  will  include  lec- 
tures and  laboratory  exercises.  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  three  hours  of  lab  per  week. 

BIOL  A104     Zoological  Diversity      4  crs. 

The  morphology,  anatomy,  physiology,  life  his- 
tory and  classification  of  the  phyla  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  format  consists  of  lectures  and 
laboratories  to  include  dissections,  demonstra- 
tions and  microscopic  slide  examinations.  Three 
hours  of  lecture  and  three  hours  of  lab  per  week. 

BIOL  A116     Ecology  and 

Evolutionary  Biology    3  crs. 

An  introduction,  through  lecture,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  ecology  and  evolution .  The  concepts  of 
ecosystems,  populations,  biogeochemical 
cycles,  biogeography,  natural  selection  and  spe- 
ciation  will  be  studied.  The  disciplines  of  socio- 
biology  and  ethology  will  be  discussed. 
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BIOL  A118     Tropical  Ecology  3  crs. 

Two  weeks  in  the  field  in  Belize  and  Guatemala 
studying  the  plants  and  animals  in  several  dif- 
ferent ecological  zones:  coral  reefs,  pine  savan- 
nah, rain  forest,  mangrove  swamps.  A  paper  on 
the  ecology  of  the  area  will  be  written  after 
returning  from  the  expedition. 

BIOL  T122      Cultural  Biology  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Introductory 
Range  of  subject  matter:  Survey  of  plant  and 
animal  taxonomic  groups;  survey  of  major  organ 
and  other  structural  systems  in  man;  introduction 
to  principles  of  genetics,  ecology,  and  evolution. 

BIOL  T123     Cultural  Biology  Lab     1  cr. 

Common  Curriculum:  Introductory 
For  education  students. 

BIOL  Z130     Human  Ecology  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Natural  Sciences  Modem 
A  consideration  of  the  basic  concepts  of  ecology , 
including  nature  of  ecosystem,  energy  flow,  bio- 
geochemical  cycles,  and  characteristics  of  popu- 
lations and  communities  of  organisms.  The  role 
of  man  in  the  ecosphere  will  be  emphasized,  with 
particular  attention  to  human  population  prob- 
lems, food  production,  and  pollution  problems. 

BIOL  Z132     Impact  Biology  Society3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Natural  Sciences  Modem 
Examines  moral  problems  biology  brings  to 
society  -  e.g.,  abortion,  "test-tube"  babies,  mouse 
with  four  parents,  mouse-human  cell  hybrids, 
artificial  life  support  for  terminally  ill,  dangers 
and  promise  of  recombinant  DNA,  building  of 
artificial  genes  and  cloning.  Effects  of  these 
areas  on  our  lives  will  be  considered. 

BIOL  Z136     Evolution  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Natural  Sciences  Modem 
The  issues  relating  to  the  changes  in  life  forms 
during  the  history  of  life  on  earth  are  examined. 
Concepts  are  illustrated  using  examples  from 
living  systems  and  the  fossil  record.  Human 
evolution  is  also  considered.  Designed  for  non- 
biology  students. 

BIOL  Z138     Genetics  and  Society     3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Natural  Sciences  Modern 
The  basis  of  heredity  and  reproduction  with 
primary  focus  on  human  aspects.  Recent  genetic 
research  and  its  application  to  medicine,  industry 
and  agriculture.  Social  and  ethical  considerations 
of  current  genetic  research  and  practices. 
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BIOL  Z142     Microbes; 

Friend  or  Foe?  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Natural  Sciences  Modem 
Course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with 
relating  their  daily  living  to  the  activities  of  the 
microbial  world.  Topics  of  discussion  include: 
infectious  diseases  including  sexually  transmit- 
ted diseases,  vaccines  and  immunity,  antibiotics 
and  disease  treatment,  pollution,  food  produc- 
tion and  spoilage,  viruses  and  cancer,  and  devel- 
opments in  biotechnology. 
Prerequisites:  high  school  biology. 

BIOL  A201     Genetics  3  crs. 

A  presentation  of  fundamentals  in  transmission 
genetics,  cytogenetics,  molecular  genetics  and 
population  genetics. 

BIOL  A202     Genetics  Lab  1  cr. 

Laboratory  will  include  experiences  in  Mende- 
lian  inheritance  in  Drosophila,  investigations  of 
meiotic  and  mitotic  chromosomes,  isozyme  analy- 
sis and  DNA  analysis  by  means  of  RFLP,  splic- 
ing/cloning, probing  and  sequencing  methods. 
Prerequisite  or  Coregistration:  BIOL  A.20I. 

BIOL  A203    Molecular,  Cellular  and 

Developmental  Biology  3  crs. 

Cell  structure  and  function  are  presented  in  an 
evolutionary  context.  The  molecules  which  com- 
pose cellular  structures,  permit  function  and 
regulate  a  cell's  activities  are  discussed.  The 
coordination  and  development  of  cellular  com- 
ponents are  studied,  as  well  as  cellular,  molecu- 
lar and  developmental  aspects  of  muscle,  cancer 
and  neurobiology. 

BIOL  A204  Molecular,  Cellular  and  De- 
velopmental Biology  Lab  1  cr. 
This  course  will  introduce  students  to  laboratory 
technique  with  experiments  which  investigate 
the  structure  of  cells  and  the  composition,  genesis 
and  regulation  of  the  molecules  important  for 
cellular  operation.  Students  may  be  expected  to 
spend  regular  time  periods  in  the  laboratory 
outside  of  the  scheduled  laboratory  instruction. 
Prerequisite  or  Coregistration:  BIOL  A203. 

BIOL  A300     Microbiology  4  crs. 

Bacteriological  technique,  the  classification  and 
study  of  the  properties  of  important 
nonpathogenic  and  pathogenic  bacteria.  The 
principles  of  immunity,  serology  and  virology 
are  also  considered.  Two  lectures  and  two  labs. 
Prerequisites:  BIOL  A102,  A203,  two  years  of 
chemistry  including  Organic  Chemistry. 


BIOL  A302      Biological  Research     2  crs. 

An  introduction  to  the  philosophy  and  practice 
of  research  in  the  biological  sciences  including 
a  comparison  of  field  and  laboratory  approaches, 
experimental  design,  data  interpretation  and 
ethical  issues.  A  lecture/discussion  format. 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  Biology  Core 
Courses  or  permission  of  instructor. 

BIOL  A304     Comparative  Anatomy 

of  the  Vertebrates         4  crs. 

Through  lectures,  demonstrations  and  dissec- 
tions vertebrate  structure  is  analyzed  in  terms 
of  phylogeny  and  function.  Two  lectures  and 
two  labs. 

Prerequisites:  completion  of  Biology  Core 
Courses  or  permission  of  instructor. 

BIOL  A305     Histology  4  crs. 

The  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  tissues 

and  organs  of  the  mammalian  body,  and  the 

study  of  the  fundamentals  of  hematology.  Two 

lectures  and  two  labs. 

Prerequisite:  completion  of  Biology  Core 

Courses. 

BIOL  A308    Developmental  Biology  4  crs. 

Events  and  mechanisms  of  developmental  ge- 
netics, gametogenesis,  fertilization,  morpho- 
genesis and  organogenesis  in  selected  vertebrates 
and  invertebrates.  The  laboratory  includes  ex- 
perimental approaches  to  the  study  of  develop- 
ment. Two  lectures  and  two  labs. 
Prerequisites:  two  semesters  of  college  biology, 
including  BIOL  Al 04. 

BIOL  A310  General  Physiology  4  crs. 
An  introductory  study  of  physio-chemical  pro- 
cesses in  cells,  tissues  and  organs.  Two  lectures 
and  one  lab.  For  biology  majors  with  junior/ 
senior  standing. 

BIOL  A320     Entomology  4  crs. 

The  taxonomy,  life  histories  and  habitats  of  the 
insects  common  to  South  Louisiana. 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  Biology  Core 
Courses. 

BIOL  A330     Ecology  4  crs. 

Basic  ecological  principles  and  concepts  are 
considered  including  the  nature  of  the  ecosys- 
tem, energy  flow,  biogeochemical  cycles,  and 
the  ecology  of  populations  and  communities. 
Two  lectures  and  4-5  hrs.  of  lab  or  field  work. 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  Biology  Core 
Courses. 


BIOL  A332     Biogeography  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  changes  in  space  and  time  in  both 
the  living  and  non-living  natural  world.  Based 
on  the  geographic  distributions  of  animals  and 
plants,  this  course  provides  an  understanding  of 
the  evolution  ofthe  earth's  biosphere,  including 
the  changes  caused  by  human  civilization.  It 
explores  all  continents,  seas  and  faraway  is- 
lands. Fascinating  examples  from  living  and 
extinct  plant  and  animal  world  are  studied.  A 
lecture/discussion  format. 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  Biology  Core 
Courses. 

BIOL  A370     Introduction 

to  Marine  Science         4  crs. 

Introduction  to  physical,  chemical,  geological 
and  biological  processes  in  the  oceans  and  coastal 
environments  and  their  interaction.  Interrela- 
tionships of  man  and  the  marine  environment. 
Five-week  summer  course  at  LUMCON  in 
Cocodrie,  La. 

Prerequisites:  completion  of  Biology  Core 
Courses. 

BIOL  A375     Introduction 

to  Marine  Zoology        4  crs. 

Field  and  laboratory  survey  of  marine  animals, 
particularly  those  of  the  Louisiana  Gulf  Coast, 
including  classification,  morphology,  physiol- 
ogy and  ecology.  Five-week  summer  course  at 
LUMCON  in  Cocodrie,  La. 
Prerequisites:  completion  of  Biology  Core 
Courses. 

BIOL  A442     Marine  Invertebrate 

Zoology  4  crs. 

General  study  of  the  classification,  structure, 
function  and  ecology  of  marine  and  estuarine 
invertebrates,  emphasizing  field  studies  on  the 
Louisiana  Gulf  Coast.  Five-week  summer  course 
at  LUMCON  in  Cocodrie,  La. 
Prerequisites:  BIOL  A370  or  A375. 

BIOL  A444     Marine  Vertebrate 

Zoology  4  crs. 

General  study  of  the  marine  chordates  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  fishes,  including 
classification,  structure,  function  and  ecology. 
Five-week  summer  course  at  LUMCON  in 
Cocodrie,  La. 
Prerequisites:  BIOL  A370  or  A375. 
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BIOL  A446     Marine  Ecology  4  crs. 

Relationships  of  marine  and  estuarine  organ- 
isms to  environmental  factors:  interactions 
among  organisms,  ecological  processes  of  en- 
ergy and  materials  flow,  communities  and  eco- 
systems of  the  Louisiana  Coastal  Zone. 
Five-week  summer  course  at  LUMCON  in 
Cocodrie,  La. 
Prerequisites:  BIOL  A370  or  A375. 


BIOL  A448     Topics  in  Marine 

Science  1  cr. 

Advanced  lecture,  laboratory  and  field  work  on 
a  selected  topic  in  the  marine  sciences.  2-3  week 
summer  course  at  LUMCON  in  Cocodrie,  La. 
Prerequisites:  BIOL  A370  orA375. 

BIOL  A499     Independent  Study  arr. 


City  College 


BIOL  €260     Heredity  and  Society    3  crs. 

Addresses  present  and  future  decisions  influ- 
enced by  rapid  advances  in  the  science  of  genet- 
ics. Common  good  versus  individual  good  will 
be  explored  in  the  context  of  conflicting  values. 

BIOL  €270     Biology  for  Today         3  crs. 

A  lecture  demonstration  course  designed  to 
acquaint  non-majors  with  current  trends  in  the 
biological  sciences. 

CHEMISTRY 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

CHEM  A105    General  Chemistry  I 

Lecture  3  crs. 

A  basic  one-year  course  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  general  chemistry.  This  is  the  first 
chemistry  course  for  all  science  majors  and 
includes  the  history  of  chemistry,  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  atomic  theory,  chemical  bond- 
ing and  structure,  the  nature  of  matter  and 
physical  states.  Included  is  an  introduction  to 
thermodynamics  and  kinetics  with  a  more  thor- 
ough development  of  equilibria  concepts.  De- 
scriptive chemistry  is  liberally  sprinkled 
throughout  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  eligibility  to  take  MATH  A2 57. 


CHEM  A106    General  Chemistry  II 

Lecture  3  crs, 

Same  description  as  CHEM  A 105. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  Al 05. 

CHEM  A107    General  Chemistry  I 

Laboratory  1  cr, 

Experiments  to  accompany  General  Chemistr> 

Lecture.  One  three-hour  laboratory  period  pei 

week. 

Prerequisite:  CHEM  A105  or  coregistration  in 

CHEM  A 105. 

CHEM  A108    General  Chemistry  II 

Laboratory  1  cr 

Same  description  as  CHEM  A 107.  Also  in- 
cludes qualitative  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  CHEMAI06  or  coregistration  ir 
CHEMA106. 


3  crs 


CHEM  T122    Introduction 
to  Chemistry 

Common  Curriculum:  Introductory 
An  introduction  to  chemistry  for  non-scientist5 
that  they  may  be  concemed,  clear  thinking  citi 
zens.  In  a  complex  scientific  and  technologica 
society,  an  average  person  must  be  able  to  under 
stand  chemistry-related  problems,  e.g.,  drugs 
medicinals,  food,  energy,  pollution,  space  explo 
ration,  genetic  engineering  and  even  life  itself. 

CHEMZ130    World  Food 

and  Nutrition  3  crs 

Common  Curriculum:  Natural  Sciences  Moderr 
Brief  review  of  nutritional  requirements  of  Home 
sapiens  (Linne,  1758)  and  a  historical  review  ol 
how  male  and  female  members  of  the  species 
have  met  these  requirements,  individually  anc 
collectively.  This  review  will  serve  as  a  back- 
ground for  intensive  discussion  of  the  moderr 
world  food  situation  and  possible  future  solu- 
tions. 

CHEMA200    Quantitative 

Analysis  Lecture  2  crs, 

Basic  principles  of  quantitative  analysis.  Sto- 
ichiometry,  evaluation  of  measurements,  acid- 
base  equilibria,  redox,  precipitation,  titrations 
colorimetry  and  gravimetric  methods. 
Prerequisites:  CHEMA105,  A106,  A107.  A108. 
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CHEM  A201    Quantitative 

Analysis  Laboratory     2  crs. 

Basic  techniques  of  quantitative  analysis,  in- 
cluding volumetric  and  gravimetric  analysis, 
acidimetry  and  alkalimetry,  redox  methods,  the 
use  of  absorption  indicators  and  iodimetry .  Two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  A200  or  coregistration  in 
CHEMA200. 

CHEM  A300    Organic  Chemistry  I 

Lecture  3  crs. 

An  intensive  course  in  organic  chemistry  cover- 
ing structural  theory,  organic  reaction  mecha- 
nisms, stereochemistry,  and  type  reactions  of 
organic  compounds. 

Prerequisite:  CHEM  A105-A108  or  permission 
of  department  chair. 

CHEM  A301    Organic  Chemistry  II 

Lecture  3  crs. 

Same  description  as  CHEM  A3(X). 

Prerequisite:  CHEM  A300. 

CHEM  A302    Organic  Chemistry  Lab  I 

for  Chemistry  Majors  2  crs. 

Laboratory  course  to  accompany  CHEM  A300- 
A301.  Introduction  to  laboratory  techniques  of 
organic  chemistry:  preparations,  separations  and 
identification  of  organic  compounds.  Two  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  A300  or  coregistration  in 
CHEMA300. 

CHEM  A303    Organic  Chemistry  Lab  II 
for  Chemistry  Majors  2  crs. 

Same  description  as  CHEM  A302. 
Prerequisite:  CHEMA30I  or  coregistration  in 
CHEMA301. 

CHEM  A305    Organic  Chemistry 

Laboratory  2  crs. 

Laboratory  course  for  non-chemistry  science 
students  to  accompany  CHEM  A301 .  Introduc- 
tion to  laboratory  techniques  of  organic  chemis- 
try: simple  preparations,  separation  and 
identification  of  organic  compounds.  Two  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  CHEMA301  or  coregistration  in 
CHEMA301. 


CHEM  A306    Physical  Chemistry  I 

Lecture  3  crs. 

General  survey  of  physical  chemistry  treating 
gaseous,  liquid  and  solid  states  of  matter,  ther- 
modynamics, kinetics. 

Prerequisite:  CHEM  A105-A108.  A200,  A201; 
MATHA257,A258. 

CHEMA307    Physical  Chemistry  II 

Lecture  3  crs. 

Wave  mechanics,  statistical  mechanics,  atomic 
and  molecular  spectra. 

Prerequisite:  CHEMA105-A108;  MATHA257, 
A258;  PHYSICS  Alio.  Alll. 

CHEMA308    Physical  Chemistry  I 

Laboratory  1  cr. 

Lab  to  accompany  CHEM  A306.  Physico- 
chemical  measurement,  molecular  weights  of 
gases  and  dissolved  substances,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  CHEMA306  or  coregistration  in 
CHEMA306. 

CHEMA309    Physical  Chemistry  II 

Laboratory  1  cr. 

Same  description  as  CHEM  A308. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  A307  or  coregistration  in 
CHEMA307. 

CHEMA310    Organic  Chemistry 

Laboratory  I  1  cr. 

Laboratory  course  for  nonchemistry  science  stu- 
dents to  accompany  CHEM  A301.  Introduction 
to  laboratory  techniques  of  organic  chemistry: 
simple  preparations,  separation  and  identifica- 
tion of  organic  compounds.  Three-hour  labora- 
tory four  days  per  week.  Summer  only. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  A300  or  coregistration  in 
CHEMA300. 

CHEMA311    Organic  Chemistry 

Laboratory  II  1  cr. 

Laboratory  course  for  nonchemistry  science 
students  to  accompany  CHEM  A301 .  Introduc- 
tion to  laboratory  techniques  of  organic  chemis- 
try. Simple  preparations,  separation  and 
identification  of  organic  compounds.  Three- 
hour  laboratory  four  days  per  week.  Summer 
only. 

Prerequisite:  CHEM  A301  or  coregistration  in 
CHEMA301. 
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CHEM  A400    Biochemistry  I 

Lecture  3  crs. 

A  detailed  study  of  chemistry  of  carboliydrates, 
lipids,  proteins,  nucleic  acids,  digestion,  me- 
tabolism, respiration  and  endocrinology.  As- 
pects of  clinical  chemistry.  This  course  is 
intended  primarily  for  chemistry  students  and 
others  interested  in  methodology  and  quantita- 
tive physico-chemical  aspects. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  A300,  A301,  A306. 


CHEM  A401    Biochemistry  II 
Lecture 

Same  description  as  CHEM  A400. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  A400. 


3  crs. 


CHEMA402    Biochemistry  I 

Laboratory  1  cr. 

Selected  experiments  in  conjunction  with  lec- 
ture material  in  CHEM  A400-A401.  Three- 
hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  A400  or  coregistration  in 
CHEMA400. 

CHEM  A403    Biochemistry  II 

Laboratory  1  cr. 

Same  description  as  CHEM  A402. 
Prerequisite:  CHEMA401  or  coregistration  in 
CHEMA401. 

CHEMA404    Survey  of 

Biochemistry  I  2  crs. 

A  lecture  course  with  the  same  subject  matter  as 
A400  above  but  with  less  detailed  treatment  of 
experimental  and  quantitative  aspects.  Does  not 
require  physical  chemistry.  '    - 

Prerequisite:  CHEM  A300-A301.  •  i  / 


CHEMA405    Survey  of 

Biochemistry  II 

Same  description  as  CHEM  A404. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  A404. 


2  crs. 


CHEM  A410    Instrumental  Analysis  2  crs. 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  analytical 
chemistry  based  on  instrumental  components 
and  methods  with  their  application  to  the  sepa- 
ration, identification  and  quantitative  measure- 
ment of  various  analyses.  Focuses  on 
spectrometric,  chromatographic,  and  electro- 
chemical techniques  such  as  AA,  ICP,  XRF, 
UVA^IS,  FTIR,  FTNMR,  HPLC,  GC,  MS,  CV. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  A200-A201  or  equivalent 
and  coregistration  in  CHEM  A411. 


CHEM  A411    Instrumental  Analysis 

Laboratory  1  cr, 

Accompanies  CHEM  A410.  Hands-on  experi- 
ence with  departmental  instrumentation.  One 
three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  A200-A201  or  equivalent 
and  coregistration  in  CHEM  A4 10. 

CHEM  A420    Inorganic  Chemistry 

Lecture  3  crs, 

Nuclear  structure  and  reactions,  atomic  struc- 
ture, chemical  bonding  and  periodicity.  Inor- 
ganic stereochemistry  and  reaction  mechanisms, 
acid-base  theories  and  nonaqueous  solvents 
Three  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  CHEM  A105-A108,  A306,  A308 
or  permission  of  departmental  chair. 

CHEM  A421    Inorganic 

Chemistry  Lab  2  crs. 

Introduction  to  lab  techniques  for  synthesis  and 
characterization  of  organic  coordination  com- 
pounds and  organometallic  compounds.  Tech- 
niques will  include:  synthesis  of  optically  active 
coordination  compounds  and  fluorescent  com- 
plexes, photochemical  synthesis,  and  the  syn- 
thesis of  air  sensitive  organometallic  compounds. 

CHEMA460    Chemical  Literature       1  cr. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  chemistry  student  with 
the  major  reference  works  and  journals  of  chem- 
istry and  how  to  use  them  efficiently.  One 
lecture  per  week. 

CHEMA495    Special  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  productive  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Research  Project  in  its  lack  of 
the  historical  or  experimental  method  and  per- 
spective characteristics  of  "research." 

CHEM  A496    SeminarAVorkshop         arr. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  workshop  is  a  supervised  group  of 
students  participating  in  a  common  effort. 

CHEM  A497    Internship/Practicum      arr. 

An  internship  is  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence. A  practicum  is  supervised  practical  appli- 
cation of  previously  studied  theory. 
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CHEM  A498    Research  arr. 

Honors  program  students  must  register  for  1-3 
cr.  hrs.  for  each  semester  starting  with  second 
semester  sophomore  year  for  a  total  of  seven 
credit  hours.  Credit  will  be  prorated  on  the  basis 
of  one  cr.  hr.  for  four  hours  devoted  to  research. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  chairperson. 

CHEM  A499    Independent  Study  arr. 


City  College 


CHEM  C105    General  Chemistry  I 

Lecture  3  crs. 

A  basic  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
general  chemistry.  Required  for  nursing  students. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

CMMN  AlOO    Introduction  to  Mass 

Communications  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  the  various  fields  of  mass  communi- 
cations taught  at  Loyola  and,  as  such,  specific 
preparation  for  courses  taught  in  the  department. 
Consideration  is  given  to  philosophical  founda- 
tions, historical  development,  current  trends  and 
status,  organizational  structure  and  career  oppor- 
tunities. Required  for  communications  majors. 

CMMNAlOl   Communications 

Writing  3  crs. 

The  basic  kinds  of  writing  used  most  frequently 
in  the  media,  including  description,  narration,  the 
interview,  and  criticism,  as  well  as  other  forms. 
The  students  read  widely  in  contemporary  jour- 
nalists and  essayists,  and  there  is  an  emphasis  on 
developing  the  student's  personal  style. 
Prerequisites:  ENGL  T122;  CMMN  AlOO. 

CMMNX132    Popular  Culture  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

An  analysis  of  how  the  popular  arts  (film,  radio, 
television,  popular  music,  newspapers  and  popu- 
lar literature)  embody  and  continue  the  Western 
tradition  of  humanism  manifest  in  works  by 
such  authors  as  Sophocles,  Shakespeare  and 
Dickens  (popular  artists  of  their  day). 


CMMNX133    Art  of  the  Film  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

This  course  will  consider  film  both  as  art  and  as 
related  to  the  traditional  arts.  Weekly  screen- 
ings of  great  works  by  artists  like  Welles, 
Hitchcock,  Fellini,  Bergman  and  Renoir  will  be 
discussed  in  class.  Viewings,  discussions  and 
readings  will  give  the  student  an  understanding 
of  this  most  prominent  20th-century  art. 

CMMN  X136    Understanding  Media  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

An  examination  of  the  different  mass  media, 
with  special  attention  to  their  historical  and 
technological  development;  to  the  economic 
aspects  of  mass  communication,  including  me- 
dia conglomerates  and  cross-media  ownership; 
to  the  theories  of  communication;  to  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  news;  and  to  the 
international  aspects  of  communication. 

CMMN  X138    The  American 

Character  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

A  study  of  those  characteristics  of  American 
culture  that  seem  to  define  America  as  unique 
among  nations.  It  will  concentrate  on  contem- 
porary American  values  and  politics,  but  will 
begin  with  the  observations  of  de  Tocqueville 
and  include  the  writings  of  contemporary  jour- 
naUsts,  social  scientists,  novelists,  travel  writers 
and  foreign  observers. 

CMMN  A220  Introduction  to  Broad- 
casting and  Film  3  crs. 

A  survey  study  of  broadcasting  and  film. 
Prerequisite:  CMMNAlOl. 

CMMN  A250    Beginning  Reporting   3  crs. 

The  basics  of  news  coverage. 
Prerequisite:  CMMNAlOl. 

CMMNA251   News  Editing  3  crs. 

Creation  of  newspaper  and  magazine  formats. 
Copy  and  headline  preparation;  social,  legal  and 
ethical  ramifications  of  editing. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  A250. 
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CMMNA260  Introduction  to 

Layout  and  Design        3  crs. 

The  creative  use  of  two  dimensional  space, 
using  visual  perceptions,  principles  of  graphic 
design  and  their  application,  use  of  type  in 
design,  graphic  inteqjretation,  basic  formats  of 
advertising  layout. 

CMMN  A265    Photography  3  crs. 

A  course  in  learning  to  observe  and  see.  Lec- 
tures and  instruction  on  the  operation  of  still 
cameras  and  extensive  black  and  white  dark- 
room experience.  Aesthetics  are  emphasized. 
Student  must  have  use  of  an  adjustable  35  mm 
or  larger  format  still  camera. 

CMMNA310    Advertising  3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  advertising  with 
attention  given  to  market  planning,  message 
strategies,  media  planning  and  advertising's 
impact  on  society. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  AWL 

CMMNA311    Advertising 

Copywriting  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  elements  involved  in  advertising 
copy  including  concept,  visualization  and  un- 
derstanding the  prospect.  Attention  is  given  to 
the  various  media  alternatives  and  how  to  write 
effective  copy  in  each  medium. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  A3 10;  junior  standing. 

CMMNA312   Advertising 

Campaigns  3  crs. 

Practical  application  of  advertising  theories  in 

assigned  projects. 

Prerequisite:  CMMN  A31 1 ;  junior  standing. 

CMMNA316   Public  Relations  3  crs. 

Development  of  contemporary  public  relations 
practices  with  emphasis  on  solving  communi- 
cations problems  within  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions by  applying  appropriate  theories  and 
techniques. 
Prerequisite :  CMMN  A 101;  junior  standing. 


CMMNA317   Writing  for 

Public  Relations  3  crs. 

A  laboratory  course  in  writing  for  a  variety  of 
media  in  the  context  of  public  relations  work; 
includes  directed  practice  in  preparing  news 
releases,  employee  pubHcation  materials,  copy 
for  brochures  and  newsletters,  copy  for  televi- 
sion and  radio,  and  the  like. 
Prerequisites:  CMMNA250,  CMMN  A3 16;  jun- 
ior standing. 

CMMNA318   Public  Relations 

Cases  and  Campaigns  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  case  studies  and  typical 
public  relations  problems  culminating  in  devel- 
opment of  specialized  communications  materi- 
als to  gain  reaction  and  support  from  target 
groups. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  A3 17;  senior  standing. 

CMMNA320   Production  Theory 

and  Practice  I  3  crs. 

Basic  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of 

audio  and  video,  emphasizing  awareness  of  the 

processes  of  production  in  each  medium.  Lab 

required. 

Prerequisite:  junior  standing.  ,         ... 

CMMNA321   Radio-TV  Announcing 3  crs. 

A  course  combining  linguistic  study  of,  and 
practice  in,  vocal  performance  for  radio,  TV  and 
film.  Problems  in  overcoming  regional  and  cul- 
tural accents  will  be  explored. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  A220;  junior  standing. 

CMMNA322    Production  Theory 

and  Practice  II  3  crs. 

Basic  producing-directing  and  writing  in  the 
production  of  television.  Students  complete  as- 
signments on  video  tape.  Lab  required. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  A320  with  a  minimum 
grade  of  C+;  junior  standing. 

CMMNA323   Production  Theory 

and  Practice  III  3  crs. 

Students  will  produce  and  direct  for  assign- 
ments which  may  be  shown  on  WLDC  news. 
Projects  will  be  done  on  video  tape,  in  the  studio 
and  on  location. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  A322;  junior  standing. 
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CMMN  A324    Television  Direction     3  crs. 

Theory  and  practice  of  effective  television  di- 
recting. Problems  of  working  with  the  television 
performer;  dealing  with  the  technical  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  medium;  technical  direction. 
Studio  situations  designed  to  improve  student 
skills  in  directing  in  various  program  formats. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  A322;  junior  standing. 

CMMNA325    Television  Performance   3  crs. 

Theory  and  practice  of  effective  television  com- 
munication. Problems  of  the  television  per- 
former; adaptations  in  composition  and 
interpretation  that  the  medium  requires  of  the 
announcer,  newscaster,  narrator  or  actor.  Studio 
situations  designed  to  aid  students  in  improving 
performance  skills. 

Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  permission  of 
instructor. 


CMMNA333   Television  News 

Direction  3  crs. 

Professional  experience  in  directing  three  weekly 
newscasts  at  WLDC-T V .  Students  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  production/direction  news  team. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  A322;  junior  standing. 

CMMN  A350  Advanced  Reporting     3  crs. 

An  advanced  course  in  news  writing  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  creative  handling  of  news  sto- 
ries, features  and  special  interest  articles. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  A250;  ECONX130;  and 
POLS  AlOO,  A215  or  A220;  junior  standing. 

CMMNA351   Advanced  Editing         3  crs. 
Advanced  course  in  editing  with  emphasis  on 
developing  technical  proficiency  through  a  full 
understanding  of  theoretical  concepts. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  A25 1 ;  junior  standing. 


CMMNA327   Radio  Production  3  crs. 

A  basic  radio  production  course,  including  stu- 
dio work  in  all  aspects  of  audio  techniques  for 
commercials,  drama,  documentary  and  musical 
production.  Participation  on  WLDC  radio  will 
be  offered. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

CMMNA329   Script  Writing  3  crs. 

A  course  in  writing  for  television  and  film. 
Script  formats,  visual  and  aural  development, 
character  development,  pacing  and  action  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  writer's  craft. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN Al 01. 

CMMNA330   Broadcast  News  I  3  crs. 

Basics  in  news  writing  and  reporting  for  broad- 
casters, including  assignments  for  WLDC  radio. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  A250  andA320. 

CMMNA331   Broadcast  News  II        3  crs. 

Advanced  news  writing  and  reporting  for  broad- 
casters, including  assignments  for  WLDC  tele- 
vision. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  A330;  junior  standing. 

CMMNA332   TV  News  Studio  3  crs. 

The  course  will  focus  on  the  production  of  local 
news  stories  for  WLDC-TV.  A  full  length  news 
show  is  aired  at  least  once  a  week  and  each 
student  will  produce  the  entire  program  or  indi- 
vidual segments. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  A331;  junior  standing. 


CMMN  A352  Interpretive  Writing  3  crs. 
Types  of  interpretive  journalism:  editorials,  col- 
umns, art,  reviews,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  CMMN  AlOl  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

CMMNA354   Feature  Writing  3  crs. 

A  course  in  writing  features  for  print  and  media, 

with  stress  on  the  development  of  color  and 

individual  style. 

Prerequisite:  CMMN  AlOl  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

CMMNA359   Advanced 

Journalism  Lab  3  crs. 

A  practical  experience  in  reporting  and  writing 
with  academic  evaluation.  Campus  news  cover- 
age and  beats  will  be  assigned  for  use  in  the 
Maroon,  the  university  student  newspaper. 
Prerequisite:  CMMNA250,  A251. 

CMMNA360  Advanced  Layout 

and  Design  3  crs. 

Creative  design  applications,  designing  with 
grid,  contemporary  advertising  layouts,  bro- 
chure and  folder  production,  logo  and  symbol 
design,  posters  and  billboards,  and  direct  adver- 
tising, including  the  use  of  PageMaker  and 
Photoshop  in  production. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  A260;  junior  standing. 
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CMMNA368   Introduction  to 

Photojournalism  3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  photojournalism. 
Historical  development,  selected  works  of  mas- 
ters of  photography,  and  ethical  and  legal  con- 
siderations will  be  examined.  Photographic 
projects  will  be  required. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  A265. 

CMMNA369   Documentary 

Photography  3  crs. 

An  advanced  photography  course  in  which  each 
student  will  complete  an  in-depth  documentary 
project.  The  history  of  documentary  photogra- 
phy will  be  studied. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  A265.  • 

CMMN  A400   Mass  Communications 

Theory  and  Research   3  crs. 

An  advanced  course  tracing  development  of 
mass  communications  research  from  its  origins 
to  work  recently  published  in  academic  jour- 
nals. Students  will  be  introduced  to  research 
methods  and  participate  in  one  or  more  research 
projects.  Required  for  communications  majors. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  AlOl;  junior  standing. 

CMMNA401   Law  of  Mass 

Communications  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  major  legal  and  regulatory 
developments  in  broadcasting  and  print  journal- 
ism, with  an  emphasis  on  both  legal  and  ethical 
considerations.  Required  for  communications 
majors. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  AlOl;  junior  standing. 

CMMNA420   Broadcast  Law  3  crs. 

Laws  and  regulations  dealing  with  all  aspects 

of  broadcasting,  cable  and  satellite  will  be 

examined. 

Prerequisite:  CMMN  A401;  junior  standing. 

CMMN  A421   Business  Aspects 

of  Broadcasting  3  crs. 

Investigates  several  areas  of  broadcasting  as  a 
business:  promotion,  public  relations,  sales,  pro- 
gramming, etc. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  AlOl;  junior  standing. 


CMMNA422    TV  Analysis 

and  Criticism  3  crs. 

Analysis  of  the  content,  issues,  and  values  of 
television  programming  and  specific  TV  pro- 
grams. Examination  of  the  writings  and  reviews 
of  selected  television  critics. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  AlOl. 

CMMNA424  Broadcast/Cable 

Programming  3  crs. 

Tactics  and  strategies  of  programming  for  com- 
mercial broadcast  and  cable  systems  in  the  United 
States. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  AlOl. 

CMMN  A441    Film  Artists  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  the  works  of  selected  major 
film  artists.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit 
when  topic  varies. 

CMMN  A442    Film  Genres  3  crs. 

A  study  of  various  films  as  they  have  evolved  in 
the  history  of  cinema.  May  be  repeated  once  for 
credit  when  topic  varies. 

CMMNA443    Film  History  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  the  major  periods  in  the  develop- 
ment of  international  cinema. 

CMMN  A444    Film  and  Culture  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  films  of  a  given  country,  section 
or  culture.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  when 
topic  varies. 

CMMNA445   Film  Theory 

and  Criticism  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  major  film  theories  and  the  applica- 
tion of  criticism.  .        . 

CMMN  A450   History  of  Journalism  3  crs. 

Development  of  journalism  from  its  beginning 

to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:  CMMN  AlOl;  junior  standing. 

CMMN  A452   The  Great  Journalists  3  crs. 

A  study  of  those  outstanding  American  and 
English  writers  who  have  by  their  literary  skills, 
vision,  and  sometimes  by  their  character,  pro- 
foundly influenced  modem  journalism.  When 
some  are  novelists  and  essayists  as  well  as 
journalists,  the  relationship  between  their  sev- 
eral careers  will  be  studied. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  AlOl. 
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CMMN  A453   American  Women 

Journalists  3  crs. 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  lives  and  writ- 
ings of  prominent  American  women  who, 
through  their  talent  and  their  commitment,  have 
had  a  significant  impact  on  both  American  cul- 
ture and  American  journalism.  In  some  of  these 
careers  the  fact  that  they  were  women  presented 
special  obstacles  and/or  opportunities. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122. 

CMMNA465   History  of 

Photography  3  crs. 

A  history  of  photography  from  its  invention  to 
the  present.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  aes- 
thetic criteria  and  the  historical  context  that 
influenced  photographers,  as  well  as  to  the  ways 
photographs  have  been  used  from  the  era  of  the 
daguerreotype  to  the  computer-based  image. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

CMMN  A470   Mass  Persuasion  3  crs. 

A  study  of  commercial  and  political  propa- 
ganda and  their  impact  on  society. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  AlOl;  junior  standing. 

CMMN  A471   Mass  Communications 

Literature  3  crs. 

An  advanced  course  focusing  on  one  specific 
author  or  school  of  thought  or  genre  in  the  exist- 
ing mass  communication  literature.  Strong  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  reading  and  class  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  AlOl ;  junior  standing. 

CMMN  A473   International  Media 

Systems  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  the  media  of  other  countries.  Com- 
parisons in  values,  patronage  bases,  freedom  of 
expression,  and  similar  concerns  are  the  heart  of 
the  course. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  AlOl;  junior  standing. 

CMMNA474   Ethics  of  Mass 

Communications  3  crs. 

Examination  of  the  moral  principles  which  or- 
der the  work  of  the  communications  profes- 
sional. The  social  responsibility  of  mass  media 
institutions  and  the  individual  responsibilities 
of  the  practitioners. 

Prerequisite:  CMMN  AlOl;  PHIL  V152;  senior 
standing. 


CMMNA480   Current  Trends  3  crs. 

Each  offering  of  the  course  will  change,  since 
the  content  of  the  course  is  based  on  current 
issues  and  developments  within  the  media.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  when  topic  varies. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing  and  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

CMMNA495   Special  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  productive  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Research  Project  in  its  lack  of 
the  historical  or  experimental  method  and  per- 
spective characteristics  of  "research."  A  formal 
proposal  is  required  in  which  the  student  clearly 
sets  forth  what  he/she  proposes  to  do.  A  re- 
minder: the  average  3-hour  course  is  supposed 
to  account  for  145  hours  over  the  semester. 

CMMNA496   SeminarAVorkshop         arr. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  workshop  is  a  supervised  group  of 
students  participating  in  a  common  effort. 

CMMN  A497   Internship/Practicum      arr. 

An  internship  is  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence. A  practicum  is  supervised  practical  appli- 
cation of  previously  studied  theory. 
Prerequisites:  Students  must  complete  a  series 
of  courses  specified  for  each  type  of  internship 
before  entering  on  the  internship.  Requirements 
are  published  by  the  Department  of  Communi- 
cations; junior  standing. 

CMMNA498   Research  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  empirical  or  historical  investiga- 
tion, culminating  in  a  written  report.  A  formal 
proposal  is  required  in  which  the  student  clearly 
sets  forth  what  he/she  proposes  to  do.  A  re- 
minder: the  average  3-hour  course  is  supposed 
to  account  for  145  hours  over  the  semester. 

CMMNA499   Independent  Study  arr. 

A  formal  proposal  is  required  in  which  the 
student  clearly  sets  forth  what  he/she  proposes 
to  do.  A  reminder:  the  average  3-hour  course  is 
supposed  to  account  for  145  hours  over  the 
semester. 
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CMMNCIOO   Introduction  to  Mass 

Communication  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  the  various  fields  of  mass  commu- 
nications taught  at  Loyola  and  as  such,  specific 
preparation  for  courses  taught  in  the  depart- 
ment. Consideration  is  given  to  philosophical 
foundations,  historical  development,  current 
trends  and  status,  organizational  structure,  and 
career  opportunities. 

CMMNClOl    Writing  for 

the  Mass  Media  3  crs. 

The  theoretical  bases  of  person-to-person  com- 
munication and  intensive  directed  practice  in 
writing  factual  prose  as  used  in  mass  media. 
Prerequisites:  COMP  CI  19,  CMMN  CI 00. 

CMMN  C250   Beginning  Reporting    3  crs. 

The  basics  of  news  coverage. 
Prerequisite:  CMMNClOl. 


CMMNC260   Introduction  to 
Graphics 

A  two-dimensional  design  course. 


3  crs. 


CMMNC310   Advertising  3  crs. 

Fundamentals,  including  the  organization  and 
operation  of  agencies  and  departments,  the  psy- 
chology of  advertising  and  promotion, 
copy  writing  and  layout  techniques.  Assigned 
problems  and  demonstrations. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  ClOl,  junior  classification. 

CMMNC311    Advertising 

Copywriting  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  elements  involved  in  writing 
commercial  copy,  including  concept,  visualiza- 
tion, style  and  sponsor  image. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  C3 10;  junior  classification. 

CMMNC312   Advertising  , 

Campaigns  3  crs. 

Practical  application  of  advertising  theories  in 

assigned  projects. 

Prerequisite:  CMMN  C311;  junior  classification 


CMMNC316   Public  Relations  3  crs. 

Development  of  contemporary  public  relations 
practices  with  emphasis  on  solving  communi- 
cations problems  within  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions by  applying  appropriate  theories  and 
techniques. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  CI 01;  junior  classification 

CMMNC317   Writing  for 

Public  Relations  3  crs. 

Writing  for  a  variety  of  media  in  the  context  of 
public  relations  work;  includes  directed  practice 
in  preparing  news  releases,  employee  publica- 
tion materials,  copy  of  brochures  and  newslet- 
ters, copy  for  television  and  radio,  and  the  like. 
Prerequisites:  CMMN  C250,  316;  junior  clas- 
sification. 

CMMNC318   Public  Relations  Cases 

and  Campaigns  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  case  studies  and  typical  public 
relations  problems  culminating  in  development 
of  specialized  communication  materials  to  gain 
reaction  and  support  from  target  groups. 
Prerequisites:  CMMN  C3 17;  senior  classification. 

CMMNC354   Feature  Writing  3  crs. 

A  course  in  writing  features  for  print  and  elec- 
tronic media,  with  stress  on  the  development  of 
color  and  individual  style. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  C250,  junior  classification 

CMMNC360  Advanced  Graphics      3  crs. 

The  use  and  design  of  graphics  for  print,  televi- 
sion and  film.  May  be  repeated. 
Prerequisite:  CMMN  C260,  junior  classification 

CMMN  C400  Mass  Communication 

Theory  and  Research   3  crs. 

An  advanced  course  tracing  development  of  mass 
communications  research  from  its  origins  to  work 
recently  published  in  academic  journals.  Stu- 
dents will  be  introduced  to  research  methods  and 
participate  in  one  or  more  research  projects. 
Prerequisites:  CMMN  ClOl;  junior  classification. 

CMMNC401   Law  of  Mass 

Communications  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  major  legal  and  regulatory 
developments  in  broadcasting  and  print  journal- 
ism, with  an  emphasis  on  both  legal  and  ethical 
considerations. 
Prerequisites:  CMMN  ClOl,  junior  classification 
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COMPOSITION 

City  College 

COMP  ClOO  Basic  Writing  Skills         3  crs. 

Close  supervision  in  writing  skills  such  as  gram- 
mar, punctuation,  spelling,  construction  of  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs,  and  in  reading  skills. 
Students  who  need  to  take  COMP  100  are  se- 
lected by  means  of  a  writing  sample,  or  they 
may  choose  to  register  for  the  course. 

COMP  C119  English  Composition       3  crs. 

An  adult  approach  to  perfecting  skills  needed  in 
writing  informal  essays  and  in  preparing  an  aca- 
demically sound  research  paper  on  a  topic  chosen 
by  the  student.  An  essay  text  with  a  wide  range  of 
authors  provides  opportunity  for  class  discussion 
of  writing  techniques  and  topics  for  papers. 

COMP  C270  Business  Writing  3  crs. 

Instruction  in  preparation  of  letters,  resumes, 
reports  and  other  business  writing. 

COMP  C375  Technical  Writing  3  crs. 

A  course  designed  to  assist  the  specialist  (engi- 
neer, scientist,  etc.)  in  writing  for  the  general 
public. 

COMPUTER 
INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 
APPLICATIONS 

City  College 

CISA  C106   Microcomputers  3  crs. 

This  course  will  investigate  the  microcomputer 
and  the  impact  of  its  powerful  tools  upon  the 
way  humans  work.  The  student  will  examine 
and  use  word  processors,  graphic  construction 
tools,  spreadsheet  calculators  and  BASIC  pro- 
gramming language.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  exploring  the  ways  that  such  tools  change 
the  way  that  we  work  and  think. 


CISA  Clio   Introduction  to  Computer 

Information  Systems       3  crs. 

This  course  introduces  computer  hardware,  soft- 
ware, procedures,  systems,  and  human  resources, 
and  explores  their  integration  and  application  in 
business  and  in  other  segments  of  society.  The 
fundamentals  of  computer  problem  solving  and 
programming  in  a  higher-level  programming 
language  are  discussed  and  applied. 

CISA  CI  15    Computer  Programming 

Language:  COBOL         3  crs. 

COBOL,  the  Common  Business  Oriented  Lan- 
guage, is  used  to  introduce  problem  solving  meth- 
ods and  algorithm  development  of  business  data 
processing  problems.  The  student  will  leam  to 
design,  code,  debug,  and  document  programs 
usingtechniquesofstmctured  programming  style. 
Prerequisite:  CISA  CI  10  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

CISA  C206    Graphics  Applications     3  crs. 

This  course  studies  the  second-wave  of  micro- 
computer software  primarily  related  to  graphics 
and  image  processing.  Topics  include  basic 
concepts  of  graphics  data  representation,  desk- 
top publishing,  hypertext,  and  interactive  pre- 
sentation authoring. 
Prerequisite:  familiaritywithmicrocomputeruse. 

CISAC260    Advanced  COBOL 

Programming  3  crs. 

A  continuation  of  CISA  CI  15.  Emphasis  is  on 
structured  methodology  of  program  design  and 
developing,  testing,  implementing,  and  docu- 
menting common  business-oriented  applications 
using  COBOL.  Covers  sequential  and  random 
access  files  and  processing  techniques  and  de- 
veloping programs  and  systems  of  programs  for 
batch  and  interactive  environments. 
Prerequisite:  CISA  CI  15. 

CISAC280   Systems  Analysis 

Methods  3  crs. 

An  overview  of  the  systems  development  life 
cycle  with  emphasis  on  techniques  and  tools  of 
system  documentation  and  logical  system  speci- 
fication. 
Prerequisite:  CISA  CI  15. 
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CISAC290   End-User  Systems  3crs. 

Studies  concepts  of  desktop  computer  hardware 
and  software  used  in  organizations  primarily  by 
end-users.  Topics  include  processor,  memory, 
display  and  peripheral  evaluation,  operating 
systems,  local-area-networks,  client-server  da- 
tabases, end-user  programming  languages,  and 
decision-support  and  other  business-related  soft- 
ware. 
Prerequisite:  CISA  CI  10. 

CISA  C360   Structured  Systems 

Analysis  and  Design         3  crs. 

Advanced  coverage  of  the  strategies  and  tech- 
niques of  structured  systems  development. 
Prerequisite:  CISA  C260.  C280. 

CISAC370   Data  Base  Program  ^ 

Development  3  crs. 

A  course  emphasizing  software  design  and  pro- 
gramming in  a  data  base  environment. 
Prerequisite:  CISA  C280. 

CISAC380   Software  and 

Hardware  Concepts         3  crs. 

A  survey  of  technical  topics  related  to  computer 
systems  with  emphasis  on  the  relationships  be- 
tween hardware  architecture,  systems  software, 
and  applications  software. 
Prerequisite:  CISA  C260. 

CISA  C470    EDP  Audit 

and  Controls  3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  EDP  auditing  with  emphasis 
on  EDP  controls,  audit  types  and  audit  tech- 
niques and  their  effects  on  system  development. 
Prerequisite:  CISA  C370. 

CISA  C495    Applied  Software 

Development  Project       3  crs. 

A  capstone  systems  course  integrating  the  knowl- 
edge and  abilities  gained  through  the  other  com- 
puter-related courses  in  the  curriculum  within  a 
comprehensive  system  development  project. 
Prerequisites:  CISA  C370;  senior  classification. 
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cose  A106  Microcomputers 

and  Productivity  3  crs. 

This  cours  will  investigate  the  microcomputer 
and  the  in"  pact  of  its  powerful  tools  upon  the 
way  humans  work.  The  student  will  examine 
and  use  word  processors,  graphic  construction 
tools,  spreadsheet  calculators  and  the  BASIC 
programming  language.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
up  ii  exploring  the  ways  that  such  tools  change 
rl     vay  that  people  work  and  think. 

cose  Z132  Tlie  Computer  Impact     3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Natural  Sciences  Modem 
This  course  provides  students  with  the  basic 
knowledf '^  to  understand  computer  information 
technology  and,  more  importantly,  to  under- 
stand the  impact  of  this  technology  and  its 
ethical  implications  on  the  individual,  organiza- 
tions and  society.  Computer  programming  will 
not  be  required;  however,  students  will  use 
word  processors  for  writing  papers. 

cose  A210  Programs  and 

Problem  Solving  3  crs. 

Introduces  techniques  of  solving  problems  with 
computers  and  teaches  techniques/methodolo- 
gies important  to  good  programming.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  the  introduction  of  a  range  of  algo- 
rithms along  with  development  of  program- 
ming design.  Topics  included:  string  processing, 
subprograms,  internal  searching/sorting,  simple 
data  structures  and  input/output  methods. 

cose  A215  Fundamental  Structures 

of  Computer  Science       3  crs. 

This  course  presents  the  major  control  and  data 
structures  fundamental  to  all  areas  of  computer 
science.  It  addresses  the  techniques  of  selection 
and  looping  logic  in  program  flow.  It  also  devel- 
ops the  non-numeric  algorithms  which  act  on 
different  data  structures.  Topics  covered  will 
include  array,  queue,  stack  and  list  processing. 
Prerequisites:  COSC  A2I0  and  MATH  A204. 
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cose  A216  Fundamentals  of  Software 

Development  3  crs. 

This  course  introduces  basic  techniques  of  soft- 
ware development.  Complex  data  structures  are 
introduced.  Procedural  abstraction  and  data  ab- 
straction are  discussed.  Methods  to  deal  with 
exceptions  are  examined.  The  major  phases  of 
software  development  are  discussed.  Object- 
oriented  specification  and  design  techniques  are 
introduced. 
Prerequisite:  COSCA215. 

cose  A225  Abstract  and 

Real  Machines  3  crs. 

This  course  will  introduce  the  various  functional 
components  of  contemporary  computer  system 
hardware  and  concepts  of  system  architecture. 
Task  specialization  and  communications  will  be 
stressed.  A  simple  machine  language  and  assem- 
bler will  be  introduced  to  demonstrate  program- 
mer control  of  hardware  components. 
Prerequisites:  COSCA216;  PHILA206. 

cose  A260  Algorithms  and 

Their  Analysis  3  crs. 

This  course  will  develop  students'  ability  as 
writers  and  critics  of  programs.  As  program- 
ming is  both  art  and  science,  student  program- 
mers can  benefit  considerably  from  analysis  of 
case  studies  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas.  Topics 
include  combinatorial  algorithms,  lower  bound 
theory,  classification  and  verification  of  algo- 
rithms and  complexity  of  algorithms. 
Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  COSC 
A216. 

COSC  A275  Languages  and 

Their  Processors  3  crs. 

This  course  examines  the  nature  of  program- 
ming languages  and  the  programs  that  imple- 
ment them.  It  covers  the  basic  elements  of 
programming  language  organization  and  imple- 
mentation. The  emphasis  is  on  the  elements  of 
general  purpose  languages.  Topics  include  lexi- 
cal analysis,  simple  parsing,  semantic  analysis 
and  interpretation  for  elementary  arithmetic  ex- 
pressions. 

Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  COSC 
A216. 


COSC  A350  Data  Processing  3  crs. 

This  course  develops  principles  and  techniques 
of  programming  data  processing  applications  in 
contemporary  business  oriented  language,  the 
nature  of  the  data  processing  task  and  environ- 
ment, and  sequential,  direct  and  indexed  data 
organization  methods  and  processingtechniques. 
Prerequisite:  COSC  A2 15. 

COSC  A360  Operating  Systems 

and  Environments  3  crs. 

This  course  examines  the  nature  of  computer 
resource  management  and  the  programs  that 
perform  such  a  function.  It  covers  the  basic 
elements  of  input/output  resource  management, 
memory  management  and  task  scheduling.  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  elements  of  a  general  purpose 
multi-tasking  operating  system. 
Prerequisite:  COSC  A225. 

COSC  A370  Computation 

and  Automata  3  crs. 

This  course  introduces  abstract  machines  (com- 
puting devices  that  are  specified  on  paper  and 
not  necessarily  realized  as  some  mechanical  or 
electronic  device).  Essential  properties  of  exist- 
ing computer  systems  provide  the  framework 
for  the  presentation  of  the  abstract  machines. 
Prerequisite:  COSC  A275. 

COSC  A375  Numerical  Algorithms     3  crs. 

This  course  develops  the  computational  proce- 
dures which  are  fundamental  to  numeric  appli- 
cations. The  student  will  study  error  analysis, 
numerical  solutions  of  polynomial  and  tran- 
scendental equations,  systems  of  linear  equa- 
tions using  iterative  methods,  polynomial 
interpolation,  quadrature,  evaluation  of  func- 
tions and  curve  fitting. 
Prerequisites:  COSCA215;  MATH  A258. 

COSC  A405  Artificial  Intelligence       3  crs. 

This  course  teaches  the  fundamentals  of  artifi- 
cial intelligence,  including  problem  solving  tech- 
niques, search,  heuristic  methods  and  knowledge 
representation.  Topics  include  AI  programming, 
expert  systems  and  an  introduction  to  natural 
language  processing. 
Prerequisite:  COSC  A275. 
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cose  A425  Computer  Graphics         3  crs. 

This  course  introduces  technology  and  tech- 
niques of  computer  graphics.  Various  graphic 
hardware  devices  will  be  surveyed  as  will  graphic 
software  support.  The  student  will  design  and 
implement  programs  to  produce  graphic  dis- 
play, both  statistical  and  dynamic,  with  real 
time  interaction.  Three-dimensional  perspec- 
tive transformations  will  be  explored. 
Prerequisites:  cose A275.     <.  v       vi 

cose  A430  Database 

Management  Systems      3  crs. 

This  course  studies  different  database  manage- 
ment system  architectures,  security  and  integ- 
rity, storage  structures,  data  models  and 
submodels,  access  controls  and  data  sharing. 
Prerequisite:  COSC  A350. 

cose  A451  Software  Engineering      3  crs. 

This  course  introduces  advanced  techniques  of 
large-scale,  complex  software  systems  devel- 
opment. Techniques  to  automate  the  analysis 
specification,  design,  implementation  and 
texting  of  software  systems  will  be  examined. 
For  information-intensive  systems,  students  will 
build,  revise,  store  and  maintain  complex  data 
models. 
Prerequisite:  COSC  A3 50. 

cose  A455  Compilers  and 

Interpreters  3  crs. 

This  course  is  an  in-depth  study  of  the  principles 
and  design  aspects  of  programming  language 
translation.  Major  components  of  a  compiler  are 
discussed  including  lexical  analysis,  syntactic 
analysis,  type  checking,  code  generation,  and 
optimization.  Alternate  parsing  strategies  (e.g., 
top-down,  LR,  recursive  descent)  are  presented. 
Prerequisite:  COSC  A370. 

COSC  A465  Computer 

Architecture  3  crs. 

This  course  teaches  the  important  concepts  in 
computer  system  hardware  design.  Topics  in- 
clude design  models  including  the  register  trans- 
fer level  model,  instruction  set  processor  model 
and  processor  memory  switch  model  along  with 
information  theory,  queuing  theory  and  perfor- 
mance evaluation  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  COSC  A3 60. 


COSC  A470  Communication  Systems 

and  Networks  3  crs. 

This  course  examines  the  problem  of  data  com- 
munication and  various  hardware  and  software 
systems  that  achieve  it.  Topics  include  asyn- 
chronous and  synchronous  communications, 
modem,  simplex  and  duplex  systems  and  local 
area  networks. 
Prerequisite:  COSC  A360. 

COSC  A475  Advanced  Programming 

Language  Concepts         3  crs. 

This  course  examines  advanced  topics  in  Pro- 
gramming Languages.  Included  will  be  an  in- 
troduction to  alternate  programming  paradigms 
(object-oriented,  functional  and  logical)  and 
languages  and  the  comparisons  of  these  to  pro- 
cedural languages.  In  addition,  concurrency  and 
parallel  constructs  will  be  introduced. 
Prerequisite:  COSC  A27 5. 

COSC  A493  Special  Topics  in 

Computer  Science  3  crs. 

As  need  or  interest  arises,  courses  will  be  pro- 
vided under  this  number  to  add  further  breadth  to 
the  computer  science  student's  degree  program. 

COSC  A495  Special  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  productive  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Research  Project  in  its  lack  of 
the  historical  or  experimental  method  and  per- 
spective characteristics  of  "research." 

COSC  A496  SeminarAVorkshop  arr. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  workshop  is  a  supervised  group  of 
students  participating  in  a  common  effort. 

COSC  A498  Research  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  empirical  or  historical  investiga- 
tion, culminating  in  a  written  report. 

COSC  A499  Independent  Study  arr. 
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CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

City  College 

CRJUClOl  Introduction  to 

Law  Enforcement  3  crs. 

Introduction  to  the  philosophical  and  historical 
background  of  law  enforcement.  The  principles 
of  organization  and  administration  for  functions 
and  activities;  planning  and  research;  public 
relations,  personnel  and  training;  inspection  and 
control;  direction;  policy  formation. 

ClvJU  C105  Introduction  to  Criminal 

Justice  Systems  3  crs. 

Intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  how  the 
justice  system  works  in  America.  It  begins  with 
a  discussion  of  the  underlying  rationale  for 
punishment  of  crimes.  Topics  discussed  in- 
clude: police,  role  of  the  attorney,  bail,  criminal 
trial,  sentencing,  corrections,  and  post-convic- 
tion remedies. 

CRJUC200  Criminalistics  3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  crime  scene 
investigation.  The  value  of  evidence;  preserva- 
tion of  the  crime  scene;  crime  scene  searching; 
photography;  the  sketching  of  crime  scenes. 
Also  covered  are  techniques  for  the  recognition, 
collection,  and  preservation  of  specific  types  of 
evidence. 

CRJUC201  Criminalistics  II  3  crs. 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to 
some  of  the  advanced  concepts  of  forensic  sci- 
ence and  medico-legal  investigation.  Topics 
include  forensic  pathology,  odontology,  anthro- 
pology, gunshot  injuries,  blunt  and  sharp  force 
trauma,  and  child  abuse. 

CRJUC205  Police  Supervision  3  crs. 

Supervisory  methods  and  problems  within  the 
law  enforcement  organization  and  the  implica- 
tion of  principles  of  human  relations  to  effective 
performance;  policy  and  procedure;  field  super- 
vision; instruction  and  planning;  supervisory 
reporting;  performance  evaluation. 

CRJU  C210  Police  Administration      3  crs. 

Individual  and  group  studies  in  the  dynamics  of  law 
enforcement  and  administration.  Policy  formation 
and  decision  making  in  management  fix)m  a  human 
relations  and  organizational  point  of  view.  Elec- 
tronic data  processing  in  law  enforcement. 


CRJU  C213  Police  Community 

Relations  3  crs. 

Examination  of  factors  contributing  to  friction 
or  cooperation  between  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel and  the  community,  with  emphasis  on 
minority  groups,  political  pressures  and  cultural 
problems.  Community  organization  and  social 
responsibility  of  law  enforcement. 

CRJU  C218  Criminal  Procedure         3  crs. 

The  study  of  the  formal  process  whereby  the 
government  seeks  to  convict  and  punish  a  per- 
son for  a  criminal  offense.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  appellate  review,  the  law  of 
search  and  seizure,  interrogations,  confessions, 
the  use  of  informers  and  entrapment,  pretrial 
procedures,  and  various  doctrines  applying  the 
fourteenth  amendment. 

CRJUC220  Recent  Supreme 

Court  Decisions  3  crs. 

Students  are  exposed  to  an  in-depth  discussion 
and  analysis  of  the  most  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  criminal  cases.  Issues  of  procedural 
and  substantive  law,  right  to  counsel,  criminal 
evidence,  and  constitutional  law  will  be  covered. 

CRJU  C255  Juvenile  Justice 

Process  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  the  major  decisions  made 
about  juveniles  from  initial  contact  by  the  police 
through  termination  of  legal  control  over  their 
conduct.  Constitutional  limitations  on  the  power 
of  the  juvenile  justice  process  as  a  result  of  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  case  law  developments 
and  statutory  changes  will  be  reviewed. 

CRJUC313  Criminal  Evidence  3  crs. 

The  rules  of  evidence  will  be  examined  includ- 
ing examination  of  witnesses,  impeachment, 
real,  direct  and  circumstantial  evidence.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  relevancy,  hearsay 
and  its  exceptions,  privileges,  presumptions  and 
inferences,  burden  of  proof,  judicial  notice  and 
the  parole  evidence  rule. 

CRJUC345  Seminar- 
Constitutional  Law  3  crs. 

Basic  constitutional  law,  and  in-depth  analysis  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  decided  during  recent 
terms  of  court  with  a  special  emphasis  on  trends 
in  constitutional  law  and  criminal  procedure. 
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CRJUC355  Police  Behavior  3crs. 

History  of  the  poUce;  changing  roles  and  public 
expectation  of  police  officers;  stress  and  the 
police;  family  life  and  social  behavior. 

CRJU  C385  Seminar  in  Advanced 

Criminology  3  crs. 

Selected  topics  in  criminology  examined  in 
depth  through  assigned  readings  and  classroom 
discussion. 

CRJUC405  Criminal  Law  3  crs. 

Sources  of  criminal  law.  Theories  of  punish- 
ment, corpus  delicti,  and  basic  elements  of  crime; 
specific  offenses,  principles  of  Hability  to  pun- 
ishment, and  specific  defense  to  criminal  be- 
havior. 


DECSB305  Business  Forecasting       3  crs. 

This  course  deals  with  various  forecasting  meth- 
ods with  emphasis  on  quantitative  forecasting 
based  on  solid  data.  Model  building,  simulation, 
assessment  and  implementation  of  forecast  will 
be  discussed. 

Prerequisites:  ECONB201;  DECS  B202;  jun- 
ior standing. 

DECS  B499  Independent  Study 

in  Decision  Science  arr. 

See  description  in  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration section. 

DRAMA 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 


DECISION  SCIENCE 

College  of  Business 

DECSB202  Business  statistics  3  crs. 

Introduction  to  the  statistical  methods  that  have 
found  wide  application  in  business.  Topics  cov- 
ered include  sources  and  collection  of  business 
data,  probability  concepts  and  distributions,  sam- 
pling methods,  estimation,  hypothesis  tests,  chi- 
square,  analysis  of  variance,  experimental 
design,  simple  regression  and  correlation  analy- 
sis, and  multiple  regression  analysis.  Business 
applications  and  extensive  use  of  statistical  com- 
puter software,  including  spread  sheets,  are  all 
an  integral  part  of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  All  5. 

DECSB203  Quantitative  Methods      3  crs. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  DECS  202. 
Topics  covered  include  advanced  topics  in  mul- 
tiple regression  analysis,  time  series  analysis 
and  forecasting,  decision  theory,  linear  pro- 
gramming, sensitivity  analysis  and  duality,  trans- 
portation and  transshipment  methods,  the 
assignment  method  and  selected  additional  top- 
ics from  management  science.  Business  appli- 
cations and  extensive  use  of  decision  support 
software  are  all  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  DECS  B202. 


DRAMA103  Stagecraft  I  3  crs. 

Introduction  to  the  principles  of  theatre  produc- 
tion: scenery,  lighting,  drafting,  scenic  con- 
struction and  practices.  Lab  for  practical 
application  of  production  principles  in  connec- 
tion with  department  productions.  Two  hours  of 
lecture  per  week,  weekly  lab  session.  Offered 
for  the  fall  term  only.  ,        j 

DRAMA104  Stagecraft  n  3  crs. 

Expansion  and  further  development  of  scenic 
construction  and  practices  including  drafting 
and  properties.  Lab  for  practical  application  of 
production  principles  in  connection  with  de- 
partment production.  Two  hours  of  lecture  per 
week,  weekly  lab  session.  Offered  for  the  spring 
term  only. 
Prerequisite:  DRAM  A 103. 

DRAM  A107  Dramatic  Imagination  3  crs. 

Introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  dramatic 
form.  Examining  the  nature  of  drama  and  the 
collaborative  aspects  of  theatre,  the  course  looks 
at  dramatic  text  and  structure,  the  legacy  of  the 
theatrical  production,  and  the  realization  of  plays 
in  performance.  Offered  for  the  fall  term  only. 
Open  to  all  students.  Required  of  all  majors. 

DRAM  Alio  Movement  Theatre 

Workshop  I  3  crs. 

Workshop  study  of  the  dynamics  of  the  human 
body  as  an  expressive  instrument  in  theatrical 
production.  Accent  on  basic  movement,  breath- 
ing, relaxation,  spatial  relationships,  body  aHgn- 
ment,  improvisation  and  stage  movement.  Open 
to  all  students. 
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DRAM  A112  Vocal  Theatre 

Workshop  3  crs. 

Woricshop  study  of  the  dynamics  of  the  human  voice 
as  an  expressive  instrument  in  theatrical  production. 
Remedial  woric  on  individual  regional  speech  char- 
acteristics. Open  to  all  students. 

DRAM  U130  World  Theatre  I  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/ Arts  Pre- 
modem 

Examination  of  the  relationship  between  art  and 
its  audience,  focusing  on  major  examples  of 
pre-modem  dramatic  art,  from  500  B  .C.  to  1 900 
A.D.  Both  historical  understanding  and  con- 
temporary values  are  stressed. 

DRAM  V132  World  Theatre  II  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
Examination  of  the  relationship  between  art  and 
its  audience,  focusing  on  major  examples  of 
modem  dramatic  art,  from  1900  to  the  present. 
Both  historical  understanding  and  contempo- 
rary values  are  stressed. 

DRAM  V142  Black  Theatre  to  1940     3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
A  course  in  dramatic  literature  concentrating  on 
influential  plays  by  black  playwrights,  with 
further  consideration  of  black  participation  in 
the  theatre  and  of  the  representation  of  blacks  in 
dramatic  presentations  in  various  media.  From 
1767  to  the  1930s. 

DRAM  V143  Black  Theatre  1940 

to  Present  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
After  an  overview  of  the  black  image  in  Ameri- 
can entertainment  from  the  beginning  to  the 
1940s,  this  course  deals  with  trend-setting  plays 
and  other  forms  of  entertainment  relating  to 
blacks  from  the  1940s  to  the  present. 

DRAM  V144  Myth  in 

American  Drama  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
Nine  representative  plays  by  major  American 
playwrights  (O'Neill,  Miller,  Wilder,  Will- 
iams, Albee)  will  be  read  in  context  of  their 
cultural  milieu — plays  that  either  affirm  that 
milieu  (myth)  or  criticize  it  (parable). 


DRAM  A217  Make-up  for 

Stage  and  TV  2  crs. 

A  practical  course  in  the  use  of  make-up  and 
masks  for  a  variety  of  effects  for  stage  and 
television.  Open  to  all  students. 

DRAM  A220  Acting  I  3  crs. 

Development  of  fundamental  skills  in  the  art  of 
acting.  Basic  acting  techniques  emphasized  with 
a  concentration  in  the  creative  process  in  theatre 
games  and  improvisational  exercises.  Open  to 
all  students. 
Majors  Prerequisite:  DRAM  Al 07,  AllO. 

DRAM  A221  Acting  II  3  crs. 

This  course  focuses  on  scene  study.  Students 
perform  scenes  from  a  variety  of  plays  and  leam 
the  techniques  of  textual  analysis  necessary  to 
characterization.  Offered  for  the  spring  term  only . 
Prerequisite:  DRAM  A220. 

DRAM  A239  Movement  Theatre 

Workshop  11  3  crs. 

Psychological  and  physical  sources  of  move- 
ment in  the  performer;  application  to  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  roles  in  theatrical  scenes, 
study  of  period  movement. 
Prerequisite:  DRAM  AllO  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

DRAM  A240  Theatre  History  3  crs. 

Survey  of  theatrical  history,  covering  the  chief 
characteristics  and  developmental  processes  of 
each  period  from  the  Greeks  to  present  times. 
Open  to  all  students. 
Majors  Prerequisite:  DRAM  A 107. 

DRAM  A255  Theatre  Management      3  crs. 

Theory  and  practice  of  theatre  operations,  orga- 
nizational structure,  and  administration.  Exam- 
ines box  office,  promotional,  budgeting, 
production,  touring,  and  stage  management  pro- 
cedures. Open  to  all  students. 
Majors  Prerequisites:  DRAM  A 103,  A 107. 

DRAM  A262  Theatre  Workshop  2  crs. 

Emphasizes  the  process  of  working  together  on 
original  or  published  scripts  with  a  view  toward 
performance.  May  be  taken  more  than  once. 

DRAM  A300  Play  Production  arr. 

Involves  the  production  of  one  full-length  play. 
Includes  work  on  make-up,  costuming,  light- 
ing, acting,  directing,  set  design  and  construc- 
tion. May  be  taken  more  than  once. 
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DRAM  A309  Acting  HI:  Acting  for  Stage, 
Film  and  Television         3  crs. 

Focus  is  on  acting  techniques  in  performance 
and  tiie  successful  presentation  of  self  during 
the  audition  process.  Attention  is  also  given  to 
the  business  of  theatre,  including  contracts, 
unions  and  portfolios.  Resume  and  portfolio 
strategies  are  analyzed. 
Majors  Prerequisites:  DRAM  A220,  A221. 
Non-majors  Prerequisite:  DRAM  A220. 

DRAM  A311  Acting  IV:  Advanced 

Scene  Study  3  crs. 

Emphasizes  the  aesthetic,  historic  and  philo- 
sophical milieu  of  drama  written  before  1900; 
the  governing  ideas  of  past  eras  and  their  colora- 
tion of  period  drama.  The  goals  are  to  relate 
fully  the  work  of  art  considered  to  its  period 
template.  ..   -i      .<  > 

Prerequisites:  DRAM  A220,  A221.  - 


DRAM  A410  Directing  3  crs. 

Basic  concepts  of  stage  directing,  script  analy- 
sis, blocking,  casting,  rehearsal  procedures  and 
other  problems  of  presentation.  Drama  juniors 
and  seniors  only  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Prerequisites:  DRAM  A107,  A220. 

DRAM  A420  Advanced  Directing         3  crs. 

Emphasizes  directing  the  period  play.  Consid- 
eration of  period  performance  practices  and  the 
aesthetic  concerns  of  classicism,  romanticism 
and  pre- 1900  drama  studied. 
Prerequisite:  DRAM  A4 10. 

DRAM  A430  Scene  Design  3  crs. 

Fundamentals  of  scene  design:  student  will  study 
principles  of  model  building,  ground  plans,  per- 
spective, front  elevations,  color  theory  and  con- 
cept. Practicum  lab  by  arrangement. 
Prerequisite:  DRAM Al 07,  A103,  U 130 or  VI 32. 


DRAM  A321  Advanced  Performance 

Workshop  arr. 

An  intensive  woricshop  in  a  particular  style  of  theat- 
rical performance.  May  be  taken  more  than  once. 

DRAM  A325Lighting  for  ;:      V  j 

Stage  and  TV  3  crs. 

Fundamentals  of  lighting  design:  students  will 
study  principles  of  electricity,  color  theory  and 
concept.  Exploration  of  instruments  and  control 
systems.  Practicum  lab  by  arrangement. 
Prerequisites:  DRAM  A107,  A103  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.    . 

DRAM  A331  Costume  Design  3  crs. 

Fundamentals  of  costume  design  theory,  prac- 
tices and  history  for  stage  and  film.  Explores 
development  of  theatrical  style,  character  delin- 
eation through  costuming.  Practicum  lab  by 
arrangement.  Open  to  all  students. 
Majors  Prerequisite:  DRAM  A107.      '    •> 

DRAM  A340  Playwriting  3  crs. 

Analysis  of  linear  and  nonlinear  plays  for  an 
appreciation  of  principles  operative  in  both. 
Student  is  expected  to  complete  at  least  one  one- 
act  play  or  the  first  draft  of  a  full-length  play. 
Course  open  to  all  students. 
Prerequisites:  ENGL  T122,  T125. 
Majors  Prerequisite:  DRAM  A 107. 


DRAM  A490  Senior  Project  0  crs. 

The  student  will  direct  a  one-act  play  and  submit 
a  production  book  that  records  the  work  and 
process.  Theatre  Management  majors  may  sub- 
stitute coordinating  all  publicity  for  one  major 
department  production  and  submit  a  report  that 
records  the  work  and  process.  Requirement  for 
all  drama  majors  for  graduation. 
Prerequisite:  DRAMA255  or  A410. 

DRAM  A495  Special  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  productive  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Research  Project  in  its  lack  of 
the  historical  or  experimental  method  and  per- 
spective characteristics  of  "research." 

DRAM  A496  SeminarAVorkshop  arr. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  workshop  is  a  supervised  group  of 
students  participating  in  a  common  effort. 

DRAM  A497  Intemship/Practicum         arr. 

An  internship  is  supervised  practical  experience 
at  an  approved  professional  theatre.  A  practicum 
is  a  supervised  practical  application  of  previ- 
ously studied  theory  within  the  Loyola  Univer- 
sity Theatre  play  season. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  department 
chair. 
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DRAM  A498  Research  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  empirical  or  historical  investiga- 
tion, culminating  in  a  written  report. 

DRAM  A499  Independent  Study  arr. 


ECONOMICS 

College  of  Business 

ECON  X130  Economics  and  Society    3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ence Modern 

Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  tools 
available  for  understanding  and  making  deci- 
sions about  current  economic  problems  such  as 
energy,  crime,  education,  pollution,  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation.  Focus  is  on  the  proposition 
that  basic  economic  concepts  are  essential  in 
making  better  decisions  about  everyday  prob- 
lems. Not  open  to  business  students  or  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  ECON  B200  or  201 . 

ECON  B200  Principles  of 

Microeconomics  3  crs. 

Introduction  to  economic  analysis,  allocation  of 
resources,  distribution  of  income,  specialization, 
exchange,  demand,  production,  costs,  supply, 
market  structures,  pricing,  and  international  trade. 
Prerequisite:  college  math. 

ECON  B201  Principles  of 

Macroeconomics  3  crs. 

Circular  flow  of  the  economy,  national  income 
accounting,  aggregate  unemployment,  inflation, 
growth,  fiscal  policy,  monetary  policy,  incomes 
policies  (wage  and  price  controls),  and  interna- 
tional monetary  relations. 
Prerequisites:  college  math;  ECON  B200. 

ECON  B300  Intermediate  Micro- 
economics Analysis  3  crs. 

Analysis  of  the  theory  of  demand  and  consumer 
behavior;  the  theory  of  the  firm,  perfect  and 
imperfect  competition,  the  pricing  of  goods  and 
resources. 

Prerequisites:  MATH  Al  16;  ECON B200;  jun- 
ior standing. 


ECON  B301  Intermediate  Macro- 
economics Analysis  3  crs. 

Measurement  of  aggregate  economic  activity: 

theory  of  national  income,  employment,  and  the 

price  level.  Role  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 

in  stabilization  and  growth. 

Prerequisites:  MATH  1 16;  ECON  B201;  junior 

standing. 

ECON  B305  International  Economics  3  crs. 

The  course  studies  various  theses  dealing  with 
why  nations  trade  and  the  nature  of  the  traded 
items.  The  course  also  studies  international  fi- 
nancial arrangements  including  fixed  and  flex- 
ible exchange  rates  and  adjustments  to 
disequiHbrium. 
Prerequisites:  ECON  B201 ;  junior  standing. 

ECON  B315  Managerial  Economics    3  crs. 

Use  of  tools  and  techniques  of  economic  analysis 
to  analyze  and  solve  managerial  problems;  frame- 
work for  making  decisions  conceming  economic 
choices  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations. 
Prerequisites:  DECS  B202;  ECON  B201;  jun- 
ior standing. 

ECON  B325  The  Market  Process         3  crs. 

This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  subjec- 
tivist  economics.  Primary  emphasis  is  on  the 
Austrian  School.  Topics  covered  include  his- 
tory and  methodology;  the  market  process  and 
intervention;  capital  and  interest;  money,  credit 
and  the  financial  system;  business  cycles. 
Prerequisites:  ECON  B201;  junior  standing. 

ECON  B330  Law  and  Economics        3  crs. 

Economic  analysis  is  used  to  consider  the  ef- 
fects of  legal  rules  upon  people's  actions.  Alter- 
native rules  are  considered,  with  particular 
attention  paid  to  the  differing  effects  each  is 
likely  to  have  on  the  structure  of  incentives,  and 
thus  on  human  actions.  Coverage  is  limited  to 
the  four  fundamental  areas  of  substantive  law: 
property,  contract,  tort  and  criminal  law. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

ECONB335  Economic  Development      3  crs. 

This  course  will  consider  the  disparity  of  mate- 
rial well-being  among  the  masses  of  people  in 
different  countries.  Topics  include  causes  of 
poverty  and  wealth;  nature  of  economic  growth; 
the  roles  of  the  state,  markets,  and  social  and 
cultural  institutions  in  economic  development. 
Prerequisites:  ECONB200,  B201;  junior  standing. 
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ECON  B415  Fundamentals 

of  Pricing  3  crs. 

Pricing  is  one  of  the  major  topics  in  both  econom- 
ics and  marketing.  This  course  will  focus  on  the 
functions  of  price  and  on  how  prices  are  deter- 
mined in  various  markets  and  by  various  firms. 
The  roles  that  organizational  objectives,  demand, 
costs,  competition,  and  legal  and  ethical  con- 
straints play  in  pricing  will  be  considered. 
Prerequisites:  ECON  B200,  MKT  B280,  junior 
standing. 


EDUC  A280  Personal  and 

Community  Health  2  crs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  educators 
with  an  understanding  of  community  health 
problems/issues  and  how  they  impact  their  work 
in  the  classroom.  This  course  will  examine  each 
issue  from  several  perspectives  including  pre- 
vention, intervention,  legal  obligations,  school 
policies,  problem  solving,  addressing  feelings — 
children's/parent's/teacher's,  ethical  consider- 
ations, advocacy — individual  and  systemic. 


ECON  B493  Special  Topics 

in  Economics  3  crs. 

Prerequisites:  ECON  B201 ;  junior  standing. 


EDUC  A281  First  Aid  and  Safety        2  crs. 

Knowledge  and  application  of  first  aid  pro- 
cedures. 


ECON  B499  Independent  Study  in 

Economics  arr. 

See  description  in  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration section. 

EDUCATION 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

EDUC  AlOO  Foundations 

of  Education  3  crs. 

Survey  of  the  philosophical,  historical,  psycho- 
logical and  socio-cultural  foundations  of  educa- 
tion. Field  experiences  included. 

EDUC  X130  Culture  and  Learning     3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ence Modem 

Survey  of  philosophical,  historical  and  cultural 
bases  of  education  in  American  society.  Course 
introduces  students  to  inquiry  of  education  as  a 
unique  institution,  analyzes  one's  own  educa- 
tional experience  as  a  product  of  schooling,  and 
forms  critical  perspective  about  the  relationship 
between  current  educational  issues  and  forces 
operating  in  culture. 

EDUC  A270  Basic  Ballet  I  2  crs. 

Fundamental  techniques:  Exercises  and  steps. 


EDUC  A271  Basic  Ballet  II 


2  crs. 


EDUC  A272  Intermediate  Ballet  2  crs. 

EDUC  A273  Ballet  Repertory  3  crs. 

EDUCA277  Rhythm  and  Movement      2  crs. 


EDUC  A300  Tests  and 

Measurements  3  crs. 

Principles  and  practices  utilized  in  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  teacher-made  tests  and 
an  appraisal  of  standardized  tests  available  to 
school  systems. 

EDUCA305  Educational  Psychology      3  crs. 

Study  of  psychological  principles  as  applied  to 
the  field  of  education.  Includes  growth  and 
development,  mental  abilities,  motivation,  learn- 
ing styles  and  individual  differences. 

EDUC  A315  Urban  Education  3  crs. 

Study  of  schooling  in  urban  settings.  Emphasis 
on  school-community  relations,  big-city  poli- 
tics, and  innovations  in  inner-city  schools. 

EDUC  A398  Early  Childhood  Growth 

and  Development  3  crs. 

This  course  provides  a  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  human  growth  and  development  fiom 
infancy  to  seven  years  of  age.  Cognitive,  physical, 
emotional  and  social  factors  with  their  attending 
educational  implications  are  emphasized. 

EDUC  A399  Curriculum,  Methods 
and  Materials  in  Early 
Childhood  Education      3  crs. 

The  course  includes  the  presentation  and  study 
of  the  various  curricula  currently  being  imple- 
mented in  nursery  schools  and  kindergarten.  It 
provides  the  study  of  pedagogical  methods  ap- 
propriate to  serving  the  needs  of  the  young 
child.  Field  experiences  will  enable  students  to 
observe  early  childhood  teachers  utilize  these 
methods. 
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EDUCA400  Computers  in  Education     3crs. 

This  course  is  an  intensive  analysis  of  many 
different  types  of  computers,  peripherals,  oper- 
ating systems  and  programs  found  in  educa- 
tional settings.  Evaluation  techniques  are 
covered  and  computer  laboratory  experiences 
are  required. 

EDUC  A401  Practicum  in  Early 

Childhood  Education      3  crs. 

Professional  lab  experiences  in  nursery  school 
and  in  kindergarten  under  the  supervision  of 
certified  teachers.  Total  of  108  clock  hours 
earned,  54  hours  in  nursery  school  and  54  hours 
in  kindergarten. 

EDUC  A495  Special  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  productive  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Research  Project  by  its  lack  of 
the  historical  or  experimental  method  of  "re- 
search." 

EDUC  A496  SeminarAVorkshop  arr. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  workshop  is  a  supervised  group  of 
students  participating  in  a  common  effort. 

EDUC  A497  Internship/Practicum         arr. 

An  internship  is  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence. A  practicum  is  supervised  practical  appli- 
cation of  previously  studied  theory. 

EDUC  A498  Research  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  empirical  or  historical  investiga- 
tion, culminating  in  a  written  report. 

EDUC  A499  Independent  Study  arr. 


EDUCATION- 
ELEMENTARY 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

EDEL  A200  Art  for  Elementary 

School  Teachers  3  crs. 

Practical  experience  in  art  at  the  elementary 
level. 


EDEL  A205  Child  Psychology  3  crs. 

Study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
child  from  birth  to  adolescence  with  emphasis 
on  motor  function,  language,  intelligence,  so- 
cial and  emotional  adjustment,  moral  develop- 
ment. Field  experiences  included. 

EDELA210  Psychology  of  the 

Exceptional  Child  3  crs. 

Study  of  the  recognition  of  various  types  of 
exceptional  children;  techniques  of  appropriate 
classroom  management  stressed.  Field  experi- 
ences included. 

EDELA215  Teacher  Aide  Elementary    1  cr. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  student  teaching,  the  student 
must  participate  in  50  clock  hours  of  classroom 
activities  approved  by  the  department. 

EDEL  A258  Music  Essentials  and 

Methods  Elementary       3  crs. 

Course  covers  fundamentals  of  music,  piano 
accompaniments,  rhythm  band  activities,  so- 
ciological and  psychological  uses  of  music. 

EDEL  A310  Teaching  Science 

Elementary  3  crs. 

Elementary  Science  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion. Emphasis  on  visual  aids,  lab  demonstra- 
tions and  field  experiences. 

EDEL  A3 15  Teaching  Arithmetic 

Elementary  3  crs. 

Review  of  arithmetic,  development  of  number 
concepts  through  insights  and  understanding 
growing  out  of  the  child's  experience.  Use  of 
diagnostic  materials  and  analysis  of  abilities 
used  in  problem  solving.  Field  experiences. 

EDEL  A320  Children's  Literature      3  crs. 

Study  of  the  various  types  of  children's  litera- 
ture and  its  uses  in  the  elementary  school.  Dra- 
matization and  theory  of  storytelling.  Field 
experience  included. 

EDEL  A325  Teaching  Reading 

Elementary  3  crs. 

Methods  and  materials  used  in  reading  instruc- 
tion in  most  types  of  elementary  schools.  Field 
experience  included. 
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EDEL  A330  Problems  in  Reading  at 

the  Elementary  Level     3  crs. 

Designed  to  explore  in  depth  the  causes  and 
remediation  of  reading  disabilities  in  the  el- 
ementary classroom.  Field  experience  format. 

EDEL  A335  Practicum  in 

Elementary  Reading        3  crs. 

Students  work  in  critical  settings  at  elementary 

school  level,  aiding  children  who  have  reading 

problems. 

Prerequisite:  EDEL  A325,A330. 

EDEL  A340  Techniques  in 

Physical  Education  for 
Elementary  Schools         2  crs. 

Methods  and  techniques  in  physical  education 
in  the  elementary  school.  For  elementary  educa- 
tion students. 

EDEL  A343  Evaluating 

Children's  Learning        2  crs. 

Skills  and  strategies  in  the  assessment  and  evalu- 
ation of  children's  learning  are  presented  and 
discussed. 

EDEL  A345  Health  Education  in 

Elementary  School  2  crs. 

Materials,  methods,  techniques  and  trends  in 
elementary  school  health  instruction  programs. 
For  elementary  education  students. 

EDEL  A410  Student  Teaching 

Elementary  9  crs. 

No  other  courses  may  be  taken  during  this 
semester.  Prerequisites  and  specific  course  re- 
quirements reflect  departmental  policies  and 
Louisiana  State  Certification  standards.  Detailed 
information  and  permission  to  register  are  to  be 
obtained  from  the  director  of  elementary  stu- 
dent teaching.  Course  fees  are  $100. 
Apply  to  Loyola 's  Department  of  Education 
during  prior  semester. 

EDEL  A495  Special  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  productive  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Research  Project  in  its  lack  of 
the  historical  or  experimental  method  of  "re- 
search." 


EDEL  A496  SeminarAVorkshop  arr. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  workshop  is  a  supervised  group  of 
students  participating  in  a  common  effort. 

EDELA497  Internship/Practicum         arr. 

An  internship  is  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence. A  practicum  is  supervised  practical  appli- 
cation of  previously  studied  theory. 

EDEL  A498  Research  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  empirical  or  historical  investiga- 
tion, culminating  in  a  written  report. 

EDEL  A499  Independent  Study  arr. 

EDUCATION- 
SECONDARY 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 


EDSEA200  Adolescent  Psychology    3  crs. 

Study  of  physical,  emotional,  intellectual,  so- 
cial and  moral  development  of  the  adolescent 
with  application  to  his  mental  health  and  educa- 
tion. Field  experiences  included. 

EDSEA215  Teacher  Aide:  Secondary     1  cr. 

In  preparation  for  student  teaching,  the  student 
must  participate  in  50  clock  hours  of  classroom 
activities  approved  by  the  department. 

EDSE  A300  Secondary 

School  Methods  3  crs. 

Investigates  various  methods  of  teaching  sec- 
ondary school  students.  Prerequisite  to  student 
teaching.  Field  experiences  included. 

EDSE  A305  Teaching  Reading 

Secondary  3  crs. 

Designed  for  any  teacher  in  the  secondary 
schools,  grades  7-12.  Remedial,  corrective  and 
developmental  procedures,  "How  to  Read"  in 
subject  matter  areas,  teaching  materials,  includ- 
ing machines,  will  be  covered. 

EDSE  A310  Problems  in  Reading 

Secondary  Level  3  crs. 

Designed  to  explore  in  depth  the  causes  and 
remediation  of  reading  disabilities  in  the  sec- 
ondary classroom.  Field  experience  format. 
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EDSE  A410  Student  Teaching 

Secondary  9  crs. 

Full-time  directed  teaching  assignment  in  a 
secondary  school.  Course  fees  are  $100. 
Prerequisite:  EDSE  All  5,  A300;  completion  of 
junior  year;  apply  to  Loyola 's  education  de- 
partment during  prior  semester. 

EDSEA495  Special  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  productive  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is  distin- 
guished from  a  Research  Project  in  its  lack  of  the 
historical  or  experimental  method  of  "research." 

EDSEA496  SeminarAVorkshop  arr. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  vv'orkshop  is  a  supervised  group  of 
students  participating  in  a  common  effort. 

EDSEA497  Internship/Practicum         arr. 

An  internship  is  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence. A  practicum  is  supervised  practical  appli- 
cation of  previously  studied  theory. 

EDSEA498  Research  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  empirical  or  historical  investiga- 
tion, culminating  in  a  written  report. 

EDSEA499  Independent  Study  arr. 

ENGLISH 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

ENGL  A095  Fundamentals 

of  Grammar  3crs. 

Close  supervision  to  meet  deficiencies  in  gram- 
mar and  in  sentence  and  paragraph  construc- 
tion. Credits  from  this  course  are  added  to  the 
normal  total  for  the  student's  degree  program; 
they  do  not  fulfill  requirements  for  any  degree 
program  or  for  the  common  curriculum.  Stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  this  course  based  on  an 
English  department  placement  test. 

ENGL  AlOO  Expository  Writing  3  crs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  English  com- 
position with  special  focus  on  grammar,  para- 
graph structure,  expository  essay  structure,  and 
critical  reading  skills.  This  course  is  for  students 
who  are  not  yet  qualified  to  take  ENGL  AT  1 22. 
Students  are  assigned  to  the  course  on  the  basis 
of  a  placement  test  administered  by  the  English 
department. 


ENGL  A105  English  Composition- 
International  Students  I    3  crs. 

International/bilingual  students:  intensive  re- 
view of  study  skills,  bilingual  language  prob- 
lems, and  composition  for  students  who  speak 
English  as  a  second  language  and  are  not  ready 
to  take  ENGL  T122.  Entrance  by  English  de- 
partment placement  test. 

ENGL  A106  English  Composition— Inter- 
national Students  II         3  crs. 

International/bilingual  students:  Students  who 
pass  ENGL  A 1 05  but  are  not,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  English  department,  ready  for  ENGL  T122 
will  be  required  to  take  ENGL  A 106.  ENGL 
A 106  continues  the  emphasis  of  ENGL  A 105 
but  with  more  stress  on  drill  and  pattern  prac- 
tice, individual  language  problems,  and  per- 
sonal learning  strategies. 

ENGL  T122  Argumentative  Writing  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Introductory 
Intensive  training  in  English  composition.  This 
course  is  designed  to  develop  the  student's 
ability  to  structure  his  or  her  thoughts,  to  take  a 
position,  and  to  defend  it  by  turning  information 
into  evidence. 

ENGL  T125  The  Emerging  Self  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Introductory 
This  course  explores  the  theme  of  initiation,  or 
the  emerging  self,  in  a  number  of  its  literary 
forms.  Most,  though  not  all,  of  the  tales  are 
modem,  realistic,  and  concerned  with  young 
adults  in  a  pluralistic  society.  The  narratives 
will  confirm  or  challenge  the  experience  of 
young  people  and  may  foreshadow  images  of 
their  future  lives. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  7122. 

ENGL  U130  Renaissance 

Masterworks  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/ Arts  Pre- 
modern 

This  course  examines  major  works  of  great 
European  authors  from  the  period  1 350- 1 650  to 
give  a  sense  of  what  constitutes  the  "Renais- 
sance." A  series  of  important  related  themes 
will  be  traced  in  order  to  suggest  what  was  the 
Renaissance  system  of  values,  individual  and 
community,  permanence  and  change,  illusion 
and  reality,  art  and  nature. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  ENGL  A205. 
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ENGL  U132  Visions  of  Utopia  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modem 

Utopia  is  the  possible  vision  of  an  impossible 
world  (i.e.,  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds), 
existing  nowhere  but  in  the  mind  and  the  mind's 
book,  existing  no  time  but  now.  To  contemplate 
Utopia  as  an  idea,  criticize  it  as  a  literary  form, 
and  participate  in  it  as  a  means  of  aesthetic 
appreciation  will  be  the  purposes  of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  ENGL  A205. 

ENGL  V134  Literature  and  Justice     3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
Much  excellent  literature  has  been  produced  by 
men  and  women  reacting  to  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  them  by  society.  This  has  been  especially 
true  in  African-American  novels,  in  immigrant 
literature  of  the  cities,  and  in  stories  written  by 
angry  and  determined  women.  Excellent  litera- 
ture has  also  been  written  showing  the  "Failure 
of  the  Word,"  how  the  legal  justice  system  has 
blocked  rather  than  achieved  justice. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 

ENGL  V144  Screen  Power  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/ Arts  Modem 
This  course  aims  to  introduce  students  to  an 
analytical  model  dealing  with  the  ideological 
power  of  film  with  respect  to  its  aesthetics, 
content,  and  audience  appeal.  Recent  studies 
argue  that  film  is  not  ideologically  free  and  that 
any  serious  study  of  film  history,  aesthetics,  or 
criticism  should  take  this  into  account. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 

ENGL  U149  The  Idea  of  the  Self         3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

"The  Idea  of  the  Self  is  a  study  of  the  develop- 
ing role  of  self-consciousness  and  the  develop- 
ing concept  of  the  self  in  literature.  From  the 
earliest  manifestations  in  sacred  texts  to  the 
most  recent  models  of  the  self  in  modem 
literature,  the  course  examines  a  number  of 
literary  works  that  illuminate  the  idea  of  the  self. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 


ENGL  V150  Myth  and  Literature       3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/ Arts  Modem 
The  course  focuses  on  the  relationship  between 
myth  and  literary  narrative.  It  explores  the  func- 
tion of  myth  and  examines  literary  texts  in  the 
light  of  recurrent  patterns  of  culture.  Readings 
from  anthropology,  psychology,  and  compara- 
tive religion  will  offer  a  framework  for  the 
consideration  of  literary  texts,  including  fiction, 
poetry,  and  drama. 

ENGL  V154  Women  in 

American  Literature       3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/ Arts  Modem 
This  course  will  focus  on  women  writers'  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  American  litera- 
ture, and  it  will  examine  the  ways  in  which 
women  try  to  go  beyond  stereotypical  defini- 
tion. Finally,  it  will  help  students  see  how  fe- 
male experience  complements  and  questions 
traditional  American  myths. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205. 

ENGL  V159  Romantic 

Words/Pictures  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
A  study  of  Romantic  verbal  and  visual  imagery, 
emphasizing  the  issues  and  values  at  stake  in 
debates  over  the  18th-  and  19th-century  sister 
arts  tradition  in  England.  Poetry  by  Blake, 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  others.  Paintings  by  Con- 
stable, Turner,  others.  Readings  in  Burke, 
Lessing,  Reynolds,  others. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 

ENGL  V169  Multicultural  Literature  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
This  course  is  in  literature  dealing  with  cross- 
cultural  themes  and  experiences.  It  will  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  literature  of  colonial  and 
post-colonial  experience.  Its  purpose  is  to  create 
a  greater  awareness  of  how  representations  of 
other  people,  peoples,  and  cultures  function  in 
our  personal  and  communal  lives. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205. 
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ENGL  V173  The  African  Novel  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Aris  Modem 
The  course  examines  the  form  and  texture  of  the 
African  novel  and  looks  at  the  dominant  themes 
of  colonization,  assimilation,  alienation,  and 
neo-colonialism  with  the  aim  of  determining 
the  role  of  the  African  novel  in  "teaching"  the 
worid  about  Africa.  Readings  focus  on  the  aes- 
thetic dimensions  of  the  novel  as  well  as  on  the 
novel's  impact  on  humans'  adjustment  to  reali- 
ties that  are  fictionalized. 
Prerequisites:  ENGL  T122  orA205. 

ENGL  V174  Women's  Literature        3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
A  historical  study  of  literature  focusing  upon 
women's  struggle  for  equality.  Readings  in- 
clude fiction,  drama,  poetry,  and  biography  by 
and  about  women,  and  historical,  sociological, 
and  psychological  essays. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 

ENGL  V175  Black  Women  Novelists  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
The  course  focuses  on  black  women  as  creative 
literary  artists  and  evaluates  the  contributions  of 
these  women  to  the  literary  culture  of  their 
respective  countries  and  to  the  world  in  general. 
It  seeks  to  establish  the  common  links  and  the 
divergent  views  of  these  writers  on  problems 
facing  black  people  wherever  they  live. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  TJ22  or  A205. 

ENGL  V176  Modernism  in 

Art  and  Literature  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
"Modernism"  is  a  term  that  has  come  to  include 
not  only  the  styles  of  late  19th-  and  20th-century 
art  and  literature  but  also  the  philosophic  and 
moral  issues  represented  in  these  art  forms.  This 
course  examines  major  20th-century  works  of  art 
and  literature  and  the  issues  of  modem  life  raised 
by  these  works.  (Also  listed  as  VISA  VI 40). 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 

ENGL  V177  Harlem  Renaissance        3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Aris  Modem 
This  course  focuses  on  the  first  major  African- 
American  literary  and  cultural  movement  of  the 
20th  century.  In  addition  to  familiarizing  the 
student  with  the  specific  literary  and  cultural 
background  out  of  which  the  Harlem  renais- 
sance developed,  the  course  covers  the'  major 
writers  of  the  movement  with  some  emphasis  on 
their  relationship  to  the  artists  of  the  jazz  era. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205. 


ENGL  V178  Black  Thought  and  Art   3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Aris  Modem 
A  survey  of  major  themes,  genres,  and  motifs  in 
black  literature  of  Africa,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Caribbean.  Explores  the  religious,  histori- 
cal, socio-political,  and  cultural  ideals  of  black 
people.  Evaluates  the  role  of  black  writers  in 
projecting  the  contributions  of  black  people  to 
the  world  of  culture  and  civilization. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 

ENGL  V179  Feminist  Readings  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
An  introduction  to  feminist  criticism's  ques- 
tioning of  concepts  of  hterary  canon  and  genre, 
the  relationship  between  psychology  and  lan- 
guage, and  the  text  of  our  culture  itself  This 
study  of  feminist  theories  will  be  oriented  to- 
wards practical  application.  The  course  will 
analyze  literature  from  a  feminist  perspective  to 
produce  cultural  criticism. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205. 

ENGL  V180  Science  Fiction  and 

Fantasy  Literature  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
We  will  survey  the  major  science  fiction/fan- 
tasy themes  and  forms  in  an  effort  to  assess  their 
relevance  to  our  complex  post-modem  society. 
The  values  discussed  and  the  issues  raised  by 
this  study — such  as  individual  freedom  vs.  so- 
cial determinism — should  help  the  student  bet- 
ter grasp  the  individual's  role  in  our 
contemporary  technological  world. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205. 

ENGL  V188  Introduction  to  Folklore  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Aris  Modem 
This  course  surveys  the  various  types  of  oral, 
customary,  and  material  folklore  and  also  ex- 
amines in  depth  the  traditions  of  selected  folk 
groups.  It  emphasizes  the  interdisciplinary  na- 
ture of  folklore  studies  by  analyzing  folk  culture 
through  a  variety  of  anthropological,  historical, 
linguistic,  literary,  psychological,  and  socio- 
logical approaches. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 
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ENGL  U189  Chaucer  and  His  World  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

An  examination  of  medieval  culture — with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  art,  philosophy,  and  the  reli- 
gious and  social  codes  of  the  period — as  they 
are  reflected  in  the  work  and  thought  of  one  of 
the  great  writers  of  Western  letters. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 

ENGL  V192  The  Sixties 

Through  Literature         3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
This  course  examines  America  during  one  of  its 
most  exciting  and  idealistic  periods  through  the 
literature  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  the  anti- 
war movement,  the  counterculture  movement, 
and  the  women's  movement  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  values,  assumptions,  and  conflicts  of 
the  decade. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 


ENGL  A206  Reading  Poetry  3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  tools  needed  to  read 
English  and  American  poetry,  including  con- 
cepts of  genre,  form,  metrics,  figurative  repre- 
sentation, and  history. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 

ENGL  A208  Writing  from  Sources      3  crs. 

Focuses  on  the  research  process,  evaluation  of 
sources,  and  in-depth  writing  assignments. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 

ENGL  A209  Writing  and  Research     3  crs. 

Guided  instruction  in  locating,  interpreting,  and 
using  a  variety  of  library  sources  for  such  projects 
as  annotated  bibliographies,  term  papers,  and 
creative  works  including  fiction  and  scripts. 
The  course  gives  special  attention  to  writing  the 
multisource  research  paper  and  to  using  sources 
ethically. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 


ENGL  V193  Interpreting  Texts  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
This  course  examines  interpretive  practice  in 
Biblical,  legal,  and  literary  studies.  It  focuses  on 
intention,  context,  authority,  tradition  and 
change,  meaning  and  polyvalency,  metaphor, 
reception,  structuralism,  and  deconstructionism. 
It  shows  how  scholars  regularly  cross  discipline 
boundaries  to  advance  their  interpretive  efforts. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 

ENGL  U199  Arthurian  Legend  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/ Arts  Pre- 
modern 

A  survey  of  Arthurian  literature  and  art  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present,  tracing  the  growth 
of  the  legend  from  early  tenth-century  chronicles 
through  the  romances  of  the  high  Middle  Ages 
and  its  eventual  evolution  to  such  contemporary 
works  as  the  film  epic  Excalibur  to  the  feminist 
novel  The  Mists  ofAvalon. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 

ENGL  A205  Writing  About  Texts       3  crs. 

An  introductory  composition  course  for  En- 
glish majors  which  provides  training  in  the 
writing  process.  It  covers  rhetorical,  argumen- 
tative, and  representational  dimensions  of  liter- 
ary and  non-literary  texts. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  chair. 


ENGL  A211  Introduction: 

Creative  Writing  3  crs. 

The  course  is  an  introduction  to  writing  fiction 
and  poetry.  Student  writing  will  be  discussed  in 
a  workshop  format  and  in  individual  confer- 
ences with  the  instructor.  Students  will  also  read 
and  discuss  a  wide  range  of  contemporary  fic- 
tion and  poetry. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205. 

ENGL  A212  Intro,  to  Major 

British  Authors  3  crs. 

Designed  to  treat  works  of  literature  as  repre- 
sentative parts  of  the  continuous  evolution/ 
growth  of  the  Enghsh  literary  tradition,  this 
course  introduces  students  to  the  works  of  major 
British  authors  from  three  continuous  modem 
or  pre-modem  historical  periods. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 

ENGL  A215  World  Literature  I  3  crs. 

This  course  offers  students  an  introduction  to 
literature  from  around  the  world  from  the  begin- 
nings of  written  texts  to  1650.  Ancient  Greece, 
Early  China,  the  Roman  Empire,  India's  classi- 
cal age,  the  rise  of  Islamic  literature,  the  cultural 
flowering  of  medieval  Japan,  African  literary 
cultures,  and  the  European  Renaissance  will  be 
covered. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 
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ENGL  A216  World  Literature  II         3  crs. 

This  course  focuses  on  the  literature  of  the 
world  from  1 650  to  the  present.  It  highlights  the 
Enlightenment  in  Europe,  Asia's  movement 
into  global  dialogue,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
African,  American,  and  European  revolutions 
in  art,  politics,  and  industry. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205. 

ENGL  H233  Honors  Literature  I: 

Classic  Epic  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors  Program 
Beowulf  and  The  Song  of  Roland  establish  the 
idea  of  the  epic  as  a  high  artistic  expression  of  a 
culture.  The  Iliad,  The  Odyssey,  and  TheAeneid 
are  studied  in  the  light  of  this  concept. 

ENGL  H234  Honors  Literature  II: 

Modern  Epic  Tradition  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors  Program 
This  course  considers  the  ways  epic  tradition 
has  developed  in  the  modem  era.  Several  mod- 
em epics  such  as  Moby  Dick,  Huckleberry  Finn, 
Ulysses,  and  Gravity 's  Rainbow  will  be  exam- 
ined closely,  using  perspectives  fumished  by 
the  classical  epics  as  well  as  by  contemporary 
structuralist  concepts. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  H233. 

ENGL  A240  Chaucer  3  crs. 

Covering  The  Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus  and 
Criseyde,  as  well  as  the  minor  poetry,  this  sur- 
vey of  Chaucer's  work  is  designed  to  familiar- 
ize the  student  with  the  nature  of  Chaucer's 
literary  achievement  and  the  reasons  for  his 
enduring  popularity  and  fame. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 

ENGL  A242  Contemporary 

Non-fictional  Prose  3  crs. 

This  course  takes  a  generic  approach  to  factual 
prose  written  since  1950.  The  genres  covered 
include  autobiography,  the  essay,  new  joumal- 
ism,  and  travel  writing.  Such  major  authors  as 
Didion,  Mailer,  and  Wolfe  receive  special  at- 
tention. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 


ENGL  A246  Modern  Short  Fiction      3  crs. 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  modem 
short  fiction  (that  is,  short  stories  and  novellas 
written  in  the  last  hundred  years).  Modem  short 
fiction  begins  with  continental  writers  like 
Chekhov,  so  the  emphasis  is  on  authors  writing 
in  languages  other  than  English.  In  addition  to 
leaming  how  to  read  and  interpret  such  works, 
the  student  will  receive  an  introduction  to  some 
of  the  major  fiction  writers  in  Europe  and  South 
America. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 

ENGL  A250  Intro,  to  African- 
American  Literature       3  crs. 

A  survey  of  African- American  literature  from 
the  early  slavery  period  through  Emancipation 
and  Reconstmction  up  to  the  late  1 890s.  Samples 
various  genres,  including  poetry,  speeches,  fic- 
tion, essays,  and  biographies.  Examines  domi- 
nant themes,  motifs,  and  styles  characteristic  of 
the  period. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 

ENGLA255  Intro,  to  Shakespeare     3  crs. 

A  student' s  introduction  to  Shakespearean  drama. 
In  addition  to  covering  the  cultural  content  and 
thematic  content  of  the  plays,  close  attention  is 
given  to  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  visual,  spatial, 
and  temporal  elements  of  stagecraft  that  distin- 
guish drama  as  a  performance  art. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205. 

ENGL  A306  Professional  Writing        3  crs. 

Trains  students  in  the  basic  writing  techniques 
required  by  the  professional  world. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205;  sophomore 
standing. 

ENGL  A311  Writing  Fiction  3  crs. 

This  course  offers  intermediate  instmction  in 
writing  short  fiction.  Focusing  on  the  form  and 
theory  of  the  genre,  the  course  employs  a  work- 
shop format  and  individual  conferences  with 
the  instmctor  to  critique  student  writing.  Stu- 
dents will  read  widely  and  analyze  short  stories 
throughout  the  semester. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205;  A211  and/ 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
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ENGL  A312  Writing  Poetry  3  crs. 

This  course  offers  intermediate  instruction  in 
writing  poetry.  Focusing  on  the  form  and  theory 
of  the  genre,  the  course  employs  a  workshop 
format  and  individual  conferences  with  the  in- 
structor to  critique  student  writing.  Students 
will  read  widely  and  analyze  poems  throughout 
the  semester. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  All!  and/ 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

ENGL  A313  Feature  Screenwriting  I  3  crs. 

A  workshop-oriented  writing  course  which  takes 
students  through  the  study  of  classical  and  non- 
classical  feature  scripts  and  asks  students  to 
develop  a  feature  narrative  concept  through  the 
stages  of  treatment,  outline,  and  half  of  the 
script  itself. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205:  A2n. 

ENGL  A316  Medieval  Survey  3  crs. 

Covering  material  from  Beowulf  and  Arthurian 
legend  to  drama  and  lyrics,  this  course  provides 
an  introduction  not  only  to  the  masterworks  of 
the  period  but  also  to  the  complex  culture  and 
world  view  which  produced  such  divergent 
works  as  the  Divine  Comedy  and  the  Art  of 
Courtly  Love. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205;  sophomore 
standing. 


ENGL  A323  Shakespeare:  Comedies  3  crs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  permit  extensive 

reading  in  all  of  Shakespeare's  comedies  and 

late  romances  with  attention  given  to  the  idea  of 

comedy  in  the  Renaissance. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205;  sophomore 

standing. 

ENGL  A330  Modern  European 

Fiction  in  Translation      3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  the  modem  European  novel, 
that  is  novels  written  since  the  publication  of 
Flaubert's  Madame  Bovary  in  1857.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  major  writers  in  French,  German, 
Russian,  and  Spanish.  (European  writers  most 
notable  for  their  shorter  fiction  are  covered  in 
ENGL  A242,  Modern  Short  Fiction.) 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 

ENGL  A342  American  Masterworks  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  American  writers  from  the  Colonial 
period  to  1900,  including  Bradford,  Edwards, 
Franklin,  Irving,  Cooper,  Poe,  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Melville,  Dickinson,  and  Twain.  Sev- 
eral major  texts  (such  as  balden.  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  Moby  Dick,  and  Huckleberry  Finn)  will 
be  studied  as  well  as  extensive  selections  from 
other  writers'  works. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205;  sophomore 
standing. 


ENGL  A320  Shakespeare  Survey        3  crs. 

A  formal  reading  of  some  fifteen  of  the  plays, 
including  comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  Tl  22  orA205;  sophomore 
standing.  • 

ENGL  A321  Shakespeare:  Tragedies  3  crs. 

Intensive  study  of  all  of  the  tragedies  with 

considerable  attention  given  to  five  "great"  plays: 

Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello,  and  Antony 

and  Cleopatra. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205;  sophomore 

standing. 

ENGL  A322  Shakespeare:  Histories    3  crs. 

Intensive  study  of  the  history  plays  with  atten- 
tion given  to  the  concept  of  the  history  play  in 
the  Renaissance. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205;  sophomore 
standing. 


ENGL  A344  A  Survey  of 

Modern  Drama  3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  the  major  figures  and  works 
in  modem  Westem  drama.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
those  authors  and  plays  that  helped  shape  the 
course  of  development  of  drama  as  a  cultural 
form.  Primary  stress  will  be  placed  on  the  liter- 
ary aspects  of  the  works,  but  considerable  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  dramaturgical  matters. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205;  sophomore 
standing. 

ENGL  A348  Modern  Poetry  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  the  major  figures  in  England  and 
America  from  Whitman  to  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II.  Figures  may  include  Yeats,  Pound, 
Eliot,  Frost,  Stevens,  Williams,  and  Auden. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205;  sophomore 
standing. 
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ENGL  A349  20th-century 

American  Fiction  3  crs. 

The  American  novel  from  the  1920s  to  the 
present;  may  include  Stein,  Hemingway, 
Fitzgerald,  and  Faulkner. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205;  sophomore 
standing. 

ENGL  A350  New  Orleans 

in  Literature  3  crs. 

Emphasizes  the  importance  of  place  in  literature 
by  focusing  on  continuity  and  change  in  literary 
representations  of  New  Orleans  from  the  1 830s 
to  the  present.  Readings  include  drama,  poetry, 
and  prose  written  by  residents  and  visitors. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205. 

ENGL  A360  Folklore  and  Literature  3  crs. 

Surveys  such  traditional,  oral  literature  as  leg- 
ends, folktales,  and  ballads.  Examines  the  uses 
of  these  genres  and  the  representation  of  folk 
culture  in  poetry  and  fiction  by  selected  writers 
from  countries  around  the  world. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205. 

ENGL  A370  How  to  Read  a  Film         3  crs. 

Introduces  students  to  reading  films,  gives  some 
familiarity  with  film  criticism,  provides  an  in- 
troduction to  the  history  of  the  cinema  and  to  its 
development  as  an  industry,  and  exposes  stu- 
dents to  a  wide  variety  of  films. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205;  sophomore 
standing. 

ENGL  A372  Studies  in 

American  Cinema  3  crs. 

Designed  to  explore  the  development  of  the 
"classical"  Hollywood  narrative  film  and  its  al- 
tematives,  the  course  focuses  on  aesthetic  as  well 
as  socio-cultural  aspects  of  American  film  in 
relation  to  production,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion. The  specific  topic  will  change  each  term. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205;  sophomore 
standing. 

ENGL  A388  Grammar 

and  Language  3  crs. 

An  advanced  study  of  modem  English  grammar 

and  linguistics. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205;  sophomore 

standing. 


ENGL  A404  Advanced  Composition 

Workshop  3  crs. 

Provides  opportunity  for  peer  critiques  of  writ- 
ing projects  of  students'  own  choosing.  Close 
examination  of  assumptions,  style,  and  rhetori- 
cal techniques  in  writing  for  various  purposes 
and  audiences. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 

ENGL  A405  Editing  and  Publishing    3  crs. 

Introduces  the  student  writer  to  contemporary 
publishing  and  editing  processes,  with  emph^is 
on  an  understanding  of  these  as  they  affect  both 
the  creative  writer  and  the  writer  of  nonfiction. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 

ENGL  A406  Internship:  Publishing 

and  Editing  3  crs. 

Introduces  students  to  the  production  cycle  of 
the  New  Orleans  Review,  an  internationally 
known  journal .  Students  work  with  print  profes- 
sionals on  and  off  campus  who  cooperate  to 
produce  the  magazine. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 

ENGL  A408  Writing:  Technique 

and  Technology  3  crs. 

Introduces  how  current  computer  technology 
can  be  used  to  help  the  student  develop  as  a 
mature  writer.  Students  apply  word  processing 
to  the  classical  tasks  of  revision,  stylistic  devel- 
opment, translation,  and  editing. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205;  permission 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  A409  Contemporary 

Topics  in  Rhetoric  3  crs. 

Examines  significant  trends  in  contemporary 
theories  of  rhetoric  and  the  writing  process. 
Special  emphasis  on  how  the  theories  relate  to 
the  teaching  of  composition  at  all  grade  levels. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or A205: junior  standing. 

ENGL  A411  Fiction  Workshop  3  crs. 

This  course  examines  advanced  topics  in  the 
writing  of  fiction,  with  special  attention  to  con- 
temporary trends  in  the  genre.  Some  attention  is 
paid  to  publishing.  In  addition  to  writing  short 
fiction,  students  read  extensively  and  analyze 
contemporary  fiction. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205,  ENGL 
A211;  junior  standing. 
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ENGL  A412  Poetry  Workshop  3  crs. 

The  course  examines  advanced  topics  in  the 
writing  of  poetry  with  special  attention  to  con- 
temporary trends  in  the  genre.  Some  attention  is 
paid  to  pubhshing.  In  addition  to  writing  poetry, 
students  read  extensively  and  analyze  contem- 
porary poetry. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205  ENGL 
A211;  junior  standing. 

ENGL  A413  Feature 

Screenwriting  II  3  crs. 

Designed  as  the  second  in  a  two-part  sequence 
with  ENGL  A3 1 3,  this  workshop  writing  course 
asks  students  to  complete  their  feature  narrative 
screenplays  while  studying  further  examples  of 
classical  and  nonclassical  scripts.  Students  will 
also  analyze  and  complete  a  rewrite  of  their 
scripts  and  study  production  potentials. 
Prerequisites:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  A211, 
A3 13;  junior  standing. 

ENGL  A415  Creative  Writing 

Workshop  3  crs. 

This  course  examines  advanced  topics  in  cre- 
ative writing  to  be  determined  by  the  instructor, 
with  special  attention  to  contemporary  trends  in 
the  genre.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  publication 
in  the  genre.  In  addition  to  writing  their  own 
work,  students  read  extensively  and  analyze 
examples  relating  to  topic.  Repeatable  with 
permission  of  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205;  ENGLA211 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

ENGL  A423  Renaissance  Poetry  3  crs. 

A  consideration  of  the  poetry  of  the  major  figures 
of  the  period:  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Sidney,  Shakespeare, 
Jonson,  Donne,  Herbert,  and  Marvell,  but  omit- 
ting the  longer  works  of  Spenser. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 


ENGL  A426  18th-century 

British  Fiction  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  novel  in 

England  through  the  French  Revolution,  with 

readings  of  Defoe,  Richardson,  Fielding, 

Smollett,  and  Sterne. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 

standing. 

ENGL  A427  Romanticism  3  crs. 

A  consideration  of  the  Romantic  movement  in 

English  poetry,  concentrating  on  Blake, 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Shelley,  and 

Byron. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 

standing. 

ENGL  A428  Victorian  England  3  crs. 

A  cultural  and  historical  study  of  the  age,  with 
particular  attention  to  Tennyson  and  Arnold. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 

ENGL  A429  19th-century 

British  Fiction  3  crs. 

A  continuation  of  ENGL  A426,  this  course 
examines  the  development  of  the  novel  in  the 
19th  centur>'  with  the  study  of  works  of  Austen, 
the  Brontes,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  George  Eliot, 
Hardy,  and  the  minor  novelists. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 

ENGL  A430  20th-century 

British  Fiction  3  crs. 

A  continuation  of  ENGL  A426  and  A429,  this 

course  examines  the  fiction  of  writers  such  as 

Conrad,  Ford,  Forster,  Joyce,  Lawrence,  and 

Woolf.  There  will  be  some  attention  given  to 

contemporary  fiction. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 

standing. 


ENGL  A425  Restoration/1 8  th -century 

Literature  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  the  major  poets  and  prose  writers  of 
the  Restoration  and  the  18th  century  to  1740 
with  emphasis  on  Dryden,  Swift,  and  Pope. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 
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ENGL  A431  Revising 

American  Texts  3  crs, 

"Why  should  we  not  also  enjoy  an  original 
relation  to  the  universe?"  asks  Emerson,  and 
that  original  relation  is  revealed  in  the  examina- 
tion of  pre-20th-century  American  literature  in 
the  hght  of  20th-century  texts.  The  course  cre- 
ates a  double  vision  of  early  and  modem  writing 
which  broadens  understanding  of  both  eras  and 
sheds  Ught  on  what  is  truly  original  in  the 
American  experience. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 


ENGL  A432  American  Dreams 

1620-1860  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  how  traditional  American 
writers  saw  America  emerging  and  how  native 
Americans,  blacks,  women  and  other  minorities 
viewed  the  country's  development.  The  con- 
trast calls  into  question  all  of  our  myths  about 
the  American  Dream:  as  new  Eden,  as  fountain- 
head  of  democracy  and  freedom,  as  a  world  of 
rugged  individualism,  innocence,  and  rags  to 
riches. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing.  ; 

ENGL  A433  19th-century 

American  Fiction  3  crs. 

The  American  novel  from  the  Romantics  to  the 
Naturalists;  may  include  Poe,  Melville, 
Hawthorne,  Twain,  James,  Crane,  Dreiser. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 

ENGL  A434  New  American         '• 

Romanticism  3  crs. 

The  course  re-examines  two  major  19th-cen- 
tury movements  in  American  literature.  Ro- 
manticism and  Transcendentalism,  in  order  to 
understand  how  they  influenced  and  were  influ- 
enced by  Americans'  perceptions  of  race,  class, 
and  gender.  The  course  focuses  on  literary  and 
philosophical  works  in  the  light  of 
deconstructionist  and  gender  criticism  to  con- 
sider the  varied  approaches  to  defining  America. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 

ENGL  A437  American  War 

Literature  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  the  impact  of  two  world  wars 
and  the  Vietnam  conflict  on  the  culture,  politics, 
and  literature  of  the  United  States.  The  course 
will  analyze  war  fronts  and  home  fronts  in  order 
to  aid  students  in  understanding  the  images  of 
wars  and  the  impact  of  each  conflict  on  later 
wars. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 

ENGL  A438  Southern  Literature        3  crs. 

A  consideration  of  regionalism  and  literature. 
The  course  examines  the  influence  of  such  top- 
ics as  history,  race,  and  economic  development 
on  19th-  and  20th-century  Southern  writers. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior  standing. 


ENGL  A439  American  Drama  3  crs. 

A  study  of  American  drama,  including  O'Neill 
and  Miller  as  well  as  more  recent  playwrights. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 

ENGL  A450  Black  Aesthetics  3  crs. 

This  course  focuses  on  selected  works  by  black 
writers  from  Africa,  the  U.S.  and  the  Caribbean. 
It  examines  critical  works  and  articles  on  black 
literary  aesthetics  and  makes  a  comparative 
study  of  themes,  motifs,  structure,  characteriza- 
tion, language,  and  style  to  establish  the  charac- 
teristics which  confer  a  definite  identity  on 
black  literary  works. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 

ENGL  A453  Afro-American 

Literature  Since  1900      3  crs. 

A  survey  of  modem  Afro- American  literature 
from  1900  to  the  present.  Broadly  samples  ma- 
jor writers,  genres,  and  themes  of  20th-century 
Afro- America.  Provides  conceptual  framework 
for  this  body  of  literature.  Reviews  key  terms, 
ideas,  moufs,  and  individual  styles.  Evaluates 
the  contributions  of  Afro-American  writers  to 
American  literary  culture. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 

ENGL  A461  Women's  Postmodernist 

Literature  3  crs. 

The  course  will  introduce  the  major  works  by 
women  writers  which  heavily  influenced  the 
development  of  the  modernist  and  postmodernist 
movements  in  literature.  The  course  will  also 
explore  the  relationship  of  gender  identity  to  the 
development  of  various  literary  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 

ENGL  A465  Women's 

Autobiography  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  women's  autobiographies 
from  America,  Great  Britain,  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  in  order  to  understand  how  women  deal 
with  the  personal,  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal realities  of  being  female.  The  course  will 
also  examine  how  autobiography  frees  women 
to  create  their  destinies  and  how  the  process  of 
writing  shapes  the  writer. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 
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ENGL  A470  Film  and  the  Art  of 

Literary  Adaptation        3  crs. 

Provides  students  with  an  understanding  of  how 
a  work  of  literature  is  translated  into  a  movie. 
The  core  material  for  the  course  is  an  analysis  of 
six  fiction  works  which  have  been  made  into 
movies,  but  the  course  also  deals  with  films 
created  from  folklore  and  historical  records. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 

ENGL  A472  Studies  in 

European  Cinema  3  crs. 

A  course  which  explores  European  cinemas, 
including  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  in  relation  to  the  individual  cultures 
from  which  they  arise.  Aesthetic  and  socio- 
cultural  differences  between  these  national  cin- 
emas and  Hollywood  are  stressed.  The  specific 
topic  changes  each  term. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 

ENGL  A483  Semiotics  3  crs. 

This  course  advances  a  theory  of  communica- 
tions based  on  the  study  of  verbal  and  visual 
signs. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 


ENGL  A487  Contemporary 

Critical  Issues  3  crs. 

Under  this  heading,  various  specific  courses 
will  be  offered  that  focus  on  different  contem- 
porary issues  in  literary  criticism  and  theory. 
Often  the  specific  course  will  be  appropriate  to 
one  or  more  of  the  elective  tracks  in  the  major. 
This  course  may  offer  topics  such  as  black 
aesthetics  and  feminist  criticism. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 

ENGL  A490  Great  Figures  3  crs. 

Intensive  study  of  one  or  two  great  literary 
figures.  The  course  traces  the  development  of 
the  author's  art,  noting  the  influences,  historical 
and  philosophical  contexts,  critical  receptions, 
and  modem  assessments.  Repeatable  with  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing.  -    .. 

ENGL  A491  Practicum  in 

Teaching  Writing  1  cr. 

This  practicum  focuses  on  methods  and  materi- 
als for  teaching  writing.  Students  work  in  En- 
glish Writing  Lab. 

Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  orA205;  permission 
of  instructor. 


ENGL  A484  Critical 

Theory  to  1900  3  crs. 

A  historical  survey  of  the  predominant  theories 
of  literature  and  textual  interpretation,  focusing 
on  the  philosophical  premises  and  social  rami- 
fications of  the  aesthetic  theories  of  such  figures 
as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Sidney,  Johnson,  Arnold, 
and  Eliot.  Course  will  conclude  with  "New 
Critics"  of  early  20th  century. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 

ENGLA485  Interpretive  Approaches      3crs. 

A  look  at  the  more  recent  developments  in 
interpretive  theory,  as  it  has  been  influenced  by 
such  concepts  as  formalism,  mythography,  phe- 
nomenology, structuralism,  Marxism,  and 
Freudianism.  Theorists  such  as  Northrop  Frye, 
Frank  Kermode,  Roland  Barthes,  and  the  "Yale 
Deconstructors"  will  be  discussed. 
Prerequisite:  ENGL  T122  or  A205;  junior 
standing. 


ENGL  A493  Directed  Readings  3  crs. 

ENGL  A495  Special  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  productive  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is  dis- 
tinguished from,  a  Research  Project  in  its  lack  of 
the  historical  or  experimental  method  and  per- 
spective characteristic  of  "research." 

ENGL  A496  SeminarAVorkshop  arr. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  workshop  is  a  supervised  group  of 
students  participating  in  a  common  effort. 

ENGL  A497  Intemship/Practicum         arr. 

An  internship  is  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence. A  practicum  is  supervised  practical  appli- 
cation of  previously  studied  theory. 

ENGL  A498  Research  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  empirical  or  historical  investiga- 
tion, culminating  in  a  written  report. 
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ENGL  A499  Independent  Study 


FINANCE 

College  of  Business 

FIN  B200      Personal  Finance  3  crs. 

A  valuable  survey  course  which  explores  those 
topical  areas  of  finance  which  have  direct  im- 
pact on  the  individual's  lifestyle.  Emphasis  is 
on  budgeting,  planning,  cash  management, 
credit,  basic  insurance,  consumer  information, 
estate  planning  and  tax  planning. 

FIN  B300      Financial  Management    3  crs. 

Methods  and  techniques  employed  to  manage 
the  financial  resources  of  a  medium  to  large- 
size  business.  Emphasis  is  on  working  capital 
management,  capital  budgeting,  and  other  com- 
mon tools  of  financial  management. 
Prerequisites:  ACCTB203;  ECONB200,  B201; 
DECS  B202;  junior  standing. 

FINB305      Analysis  of  Financial 

Statements  3  crs. 

This  course  concentrates  on  the  understanding 
and  analysis  of  financial  statements  in  relation 
to  making  investment  and  lending  decisions. 
Understanding  various  accounting  treatment 
choices  used  to  construct  financial  statements 
and  the  implications  of  those  choices  for  invest- 
ment analysis  is  the  major  objective  of  this 
course. 
Prerequisites:  ACCTB205;  FIN  B300. 

FIN  B310      Financial  Institutions      3  crs. 

Examines  the  purpose  and  functions  of  finan- 
cial institutions.  Emphasis  is  on  the  interrela- 
tionships between  financial  institutions.  Cases 
are  used  to  foster  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  of  different  financial 
institutions. 

Prerequisites:  ECON  B200,  B201;  junior 
standing. 

FIN  B315      Investments  3  crs. 

Analyzes  different  investment  alternatives  in  a 
risk-return  framework.  Techniques  for  selec- 
tion, timing  and  diversification  of  investment 
choices  are  emphasized.  Estate  planning  is  also 
examined  to  help  formulate  a  long-run  invest- 
ment strategy. 

Prerequisites:  FIN  B 300;  finance  majors  must 
also  have  earned  the  grade  ofC  or  better  in  FIN 
B300. 


FIN  B325      International  Financial 

Management  3  crs. 

Explores  the  problems  and  complexities  that 
arise  when  trade  and  investment  take  place 
across  national  boundaries.  Topics  include  fi- 
nancing international  trade,  exchange  rate  risk, 
risk  exposure  and  management,  and  interna- 
tional investments. 
Prerequisite:  FIN  B300. 

FINB340      Principles  of  Insurance   3  crs. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  basic  principles  of  general  insurance  and  a 
survey  of  the  various  types  of  insurance  such  as 
casualty,  fire,  life,  health,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

FIN  B350      Principles  of 

Real  Estate  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  basic  fundamentals  of  real  estate 
as  a  practical  tool  and  as  an  introduction  to 
actual  job  experience.  Covers  such  topics  as 
appraisals,  management,  land  utilization,  list- 
ing, real  estate,  finance  and  home  buildings. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

FIN  B400      Advanced  Financial 

Management  3  crs. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  financial  manage- 
ment are  examined  through  case  analysis  and 
readings.  Topics  considered  include  working 
capital  management,  capital  budgeting,  finan- 
cial structure  and  dividend  policy. 
Prerequisites:  ACCT B205;  FIN B 3 00; finance 
majors  must  also  have  earned  the  grade  ofC  or 
better  in  FIN  B300. 

FIN  B410      Management  of 

Financial  Institutions       3  crs. 

Analyzes  the  asset  and  liability  management 
problems  of  financial  institutions.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  particular  problems  of  managing  a  com- 
mercial bank.  Cases  are  used  to  illustrate  the 
alternative  solutions  to  problems  common  to 
financial  institution  management. 
Prerequisites:  FIN  B3 10;  finance  majors  must 
have  also  earned  the  grade  of  Cor  better  in  FIN 
B3I0. 
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Fm  B450      Real  Estate  Investments 

and  Finance  3  crs. 

Analyzes  real  estate  financing  and  investment 
vis-a-vis  other  investment  alternatives  in  a  risk- 
return  framework.  Primary  focus  is  on  evaluat- 
ing the  risk-return  potential  of  income  producing 
real  property. 

Prerequisites:  FIN  B350  or  permission  of  in- 
structor; junior  standing. 

FIN  B455      Real  Estate  Appraisals    3  crs. 

Valuation  of  real  property  under  highest  and 
best  use.  Sepzirate  analysis  of  land  and  building 
value  focuses  on  use  of  three  methods  of  ap- 
praisal-market, cost  and  income  approach. 
Prerequisites:  Permission  of  instructor;  junior 
standing. 

FIN  B493      Special  Topics 

in  Finance  3  crs. 

Prerequisites:  FIN  B300;  junior  standing. 

FIN  B497      Internship  in  Finance         arr. 

See  description  in  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration section. 

FIN  B499      Independent 

Study  in  Finance  arr. 

See  description  in  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration section. 

FRENCH 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

FREN  AlOO  First-year  French  I  3  crs. 

Fundamental  structure  of  the  language.  Devel- 
opment of  the  four  basic  skills:  comprehension, 
speaking,  reading,  writing. 

FRENAlOl  First-year  French  n         3  crs. 

Continuation  in  appropriation  of  the  four  basic 
skills  with  emphasis  on  correct  pronunciation 
and  the  acquisition  of  fundamental  vocabulary. 
Prerequisite:  FREN  AlOO  or  equivalent. 

FREN  A200  Second-year  French  I      3  crs. 

Continued  development  of  basic  language  skills 
with  emphasis  on  complete  grammar  review  and 
on  the  acquisition  and  use  of  new  vocabulary  in 
cultural  contexts.  Reading  and  discussion  of  ar- 
ticles and  other  writings;  grammatical  exercises 
and  short  compositions  based  on  cultural  topics. 
Prerequisite:  FREN  AI 01  or  equivalent. 


FREN  A201  Second-year  French  U     3  crs. 

Readings  and  discussion  in  the  language  of 
literary  and  cultural  texts.  Students  will  write 
short  essays  based  on  the  readings  and  demon- 
strate use  of  basic  techniques  of  textual  analysis 
through  discussion  and  in  writing. 
Prerequisite:  FRENA200  or  equivalent. 

FREN  A300  Advanced  Grammar 

and  Composition  3  crs. 

Intensive  review  of  the  structure  of  the  language 
and  of  idiomatic  expressions.  Daily  translations 
and  frequent  original  compositions. 
Prerequisite:  FRENAlOl  or  equivalent. 

FREN  A301  Advanced  Conversation 

and  Phonetics  3  crs. 

Acquisition  of  an  extensive  working  vocabu- 
lary and  fluency  through  conversation  and  ex- 
plications of  texts  reflecting  cultural  and 
language  differences.  Use  of  phonetics  for  the 
improvement  of  pronunciation. 
Prerequisite:  FRENA201  or  equivalent. 

FRENA315   Analysis  of  French  Texts     3  crs. 

Specific  techniques  of  intensive  reading  and 
analysis  through  an  in-depth  study  of  a  variety 
of  short  texts  in  French  chosen  to  represent 
various  discourse  styles,  periods,  genres,  themes 
and  traditions  from  both  French  and  Francophone 
cultural  milieux.  Special  emphasis  on  training 
students  in  the  "commentaire"  or  "explication 
de  texte." 
Prerequisite:  FREN  A201  or  equivalent. 

FRENA320   Culture  and  Civilization  I   3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  French  civilization  from 
Lascaux  and  Gallo-Roman  times  to  the  18th 
century.  Study  of  the  geography  of  the  French 
hexagon  from  the  centrality  of  Paris  to  the  region- 
alism of  the  provinces.  Romanesque,  Gothic, 
Renaissance,  and  Baroque  art  and  music. 
Prerequisite:  FRENAlOl  or  equivalent. 

FRENA321  Culture  and 

Civilization  II  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  important  historical  events  from 
the  1 8th  century  up  to  present  day,  and  social  and 
economic  changes  beginning  with  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789.  The  nature  and  development  of 
French  aesthetics  and  artistic  traditions  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  music  will  be  presented,  along 
with  current  topics  including  education,  the  press, 
cinema  and  the  politics  of  modem-day  France. 
Prerequisite:  FRENAlOl  or  equivalent. 
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FREN  A330  Introduction  to 

French  Literature  I         3  crs. 

Survey  of  the  chief  literary  currents  and  princi- 
pal authors  from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the 
18th  century. 
Prerequisite:  FRENA201  or  equivalent. 

FREN  A331  Introduction  to 

French  Literature  II        3  crs. 

Survey  of  the  chief  literary  currents  and  princi- 
pal authors  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Prerequisite:  FRENA201  or  equivalent. 

FREN  A351  Enlightenment  and 

Pre-Romanticism  3  crs. 

Major  trends  and  ideas  in  18th-century  litera- 
ture. Emphasis  on  the  works  of  the  philosophies 
and  on  the  development  of  the  novel  and  theatre. 
Prerequisite:  FREN  A201  or  equivalent. 

FRENA352   Nineteenth-century  Prose   3  crs. 

Readings  in  French  theory  and  in  the  novels  of 
Balzac,  Flaubert,  Sand,  Stendhal,  and  Zola. 
Prerequisites:  FRENA201  or  equivalent. 

FRENA353   Twentieth-century  Prose     3  crs. 

Readings  in  French  theory  and  in  the  works  of 
Bemanos,  Butor,  Camus,  Gide,  Malraux,  Proust, 
and  Sartre. 
Prerequisite:  FRENA201  or  equivalent. 

FREN  A354  Introduction  to 

French  Poetry  3  crs. 

Reading  and  analysis  of  poems  reflecting  the 
major  currents  in  French  poetry  from  Lamartine, 
Baudelaire,  and  Mallarme  to  the  more  recent 
work  of  Perse  and  Ponge. 
Prerequisite:  FRENA201  or  equivalent. 

FREN  A355  Introduction  to 

French  Theatre  3  crs. 

A  chronological  view  of  the  development  of 
French  drama  from  its  origins  to  the  20th  cen- 
tury, through  the  intensive  study  of  representa- 
tive dramatists  and  their  handling  of  the  elements 
of  theatre. 
Prerequisite:  FREN  A201  or  equivalent. 

FREN  A400  Romance  Philology  3  crs. 

Syntax  and  morphology  of  Old  Spanish, 
Provencal  and  Old  French  as  they  evolved  from 
Vulgar  Latin.  Reading  of  old  documents  and 
literary  pieces  geared  to  student's  field  of  con- 
centration. (Also  listed  as  SPAN  A400.) 


FREN  A495  Special  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  productive  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Research  Project  in  its  lack  of 
the  historical  or  experimental  method  and  per- 
spective characteristics  of  "research." 

FREN  A496  SeminarAVorkshop  arr. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  workshop  is  a  supervised  group  of 
students  participating  in  a  common  effort. 

FREN  A497  Internship/Practicum        arr. 

An  internship  is  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence. A  practicum  is  supervised  practical  appli- 
cation of  previously  studied  theory. 

FREN  A498  Senior  Thesis  arr. 

FREN  A499  Independent  Study  arr. 

GEOGRAPHY 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

GEOG  AlOO  General  Geography  I      3  crs. 

Survey  of  physical-political  regions  of  the  earth. 

GEOG  AlOl  General  Geography  II     3  crs. 

Analysis  of  geographical  factors  and  concepts. 
Prerequisite:  GEOG  AlOO. 

GEOG  A499  Independent  Study  arr. 


GERMAN 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

GERM  AlOO  First-year  German  I        3  crs. 

Fundamental  structure  of  the  language.  Devel- 
opment of  the  four  basic  skills:  comprehension, 
speaking,  reading,  writing. 

GERM  AlOl  First-year  German  n        3  crs. 

Same  description  as  German  AlOO. 
Prerequisite:  GERM  AlOO  or  equivalent. 
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GERMV130    Prelude  to  Hitler  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
Role  of  the  intellectual  in  society  during  the  Weimar 
Republic,  Germany  1918-33.  Why  did  the  ideas  of 
Hitler  appeal  to  a  nation  which  included  Mann, 
Hesse,  Brecht,  Heidegger,  Einstein,  Heisenberg, 
Bonhoeffer,  Lang  and  others?  - 

GERMA200    Second-year  German  I     3  crs. 

Readings  in  German  Culture.  Class  discussion  in 
German.  Review  of  basic  language  structure. 
Prerequisite:  GERM  Al 01  or  equivalent. 

GERMA201    Second-year  German  n    3  crs. 

Same  description  as  German  A200. 
Prerequisite:  GERM  A200  or  equivalent. 

GERM  A300    Conversation  and 

Composition  I  3  crs. 

Emphasis  on  oral  and  written  expression,  with 
vocabulary  based  on  readings  about  everyday 
life  in  Germany.  Review  of  contemporary  idi- 
omatic expressions.  Frequent  written  assign- 
ments and  oral  presentations. 
Prerequisite:  GERM  A201  or  equivalent. 


GERMA355    From  Middle  Ages 

to  Baroque  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  German  literature  from  the  great 
medieval  epics  to  the  deeply  religious  poets  of 
the  17th  century. 
Prerequisite:  GERM  A201  or  equivalent. 

GERMA356    The  Age  of  Goethe        3  crs. 

A  survey  of  German  literature  from  the  En- 
lightenment to  the  mature  classical  works  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller. 
Prerequisite:  GERM  A201  or  equivalent. 

GERMA495    Special  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  productive  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is 
distinguished  from  a  Research  Project  in  its 
lack  of  the  historical  or  experimental  method 
and  perspective  characteristics  of  "research." 

GERMA496    SeminarAVorkshop         arr. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  workshop  is  a  supervised  group 
of  students  participating  in  a  common  effort. 


GERM  A301    Conversation  and 
Composition  II 

Same  description  as  German  A300. 
Prerequisite:  GERM  A201  or  equivalent 


GERM  A497    Internship/Practicum      arr. 
3  crs.         An  internship  is  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence. A  practicum  is  supervised  practical  ap- 
plication of  previously  studied  theory. 


GERMA312    Introduction  to 

German  Literature  I     3  crs. 

Representative  works  from  each  of  the  major 
genres,  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
study  of  German  literature. 
Prerequisite:  GERM  A201  or  equivalent. 

GERMA313    Introduction  to 

German  Literature  II  3  crs. 

Same  description  as  GERM  A3 12. 
Prerequisite:  GERM  A201  or  equivalent. 

GERMA353    Romanticism 

and  Realism  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  German  literature  in  the  19th 
century,  including  Kleist,  Hoffmann,  Heine 
and  Hauptmann. 
Prerequisite:  GERM  A201  or  equivalent. 

GERM  A354    Currents  in  Twentieth- 
century  Germany         3  crs. 

Hofmannsthal,  Rilke,  George,  Mann,  Kafka, 
Hesse,  Brecht  and  selected  postwar  works. 
Prerequisite:  GERM  A201  or  equivalent. 


GERMA498    Senior  Thesis  arr. 

GERMA499    Independent  Study  arr. 

GREEK 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

GREKA103   Classical  Greek  I  3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  Greek  morphology  and  syn- 
tax with  readings  adapted  from  ancient  authors. 


GREK  A104   Classical  Greek  II 

Greek  A 103  continued. 


3  crs. 


GREKA301   Plato  I  3  crs. 

The  Apology,  the  Crito  and  excerpts  from  the 
Phaedo  are  read  in  Greek.  The  Euthyphro  is 
read  in  English. 
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GREKA305   Sophocles  3  crs. 

One  of  the  Theban  plays,  (Oedipus  Tyrannus, 
Antigone,  Oedipus  at  Colonus)  is  read  in  Greek. 
Other  plays  are  read  in  English. 

GREKA315   Aristophanes  3  crs. 

The  Clouds  and  the  Frogs  are  read  in  Greek; 
two  other  plays  are  read  in  English. 

GREKA325   Euripides  3  crs. 

The  Bacchae  and/or  Hippolytus  is  read  in 
Greek;  other  plays  are  read  in  English. 

GREKA330   Herodotus  3  crs. 

Selections  from  the  Histories  are  read  in  Greek; 
the  whole  work  is  discussed  and  evaluated. 


LATNA300    Tacitus  3  crs. 

The  Agricola  is  read  in  Latin;  the  Germania  in 
English. 

LATNA310    Roman  Satire  3  crs. 

Readings  in  Latin  of  selections  from  the  major 
Satirists  of  the  Empire — Horace,  Persius  and 
Juvenal — with  evaluation  of  their  presenta- 
tions of  contemporary  Roman  mores.  The  his- 
torical development  of  satire  in  Rome  and  its 
impact  will  be  examined. 

LATNA315    Plautus  3  crs. 

Reading  in  Latin  of  the  Captivi  and  one  other 
play,  supplemented  by  English  reading  of  other 
comedies. 


GREKA493   Directed  Readings        3  crs. 

GREKA498   Research  Project  3  crs. 

Independent  study  projects  for  qualified  ma- 
jors who  develop  interest  in  a  special  area. 

GREKA499   Independent  Study  arr. 

LATIN 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

LATNAIOO    Classical  Latin  I  3  crs. 

Study  of  morphology  and  syntax  together  with 
simplified  readings  in  Latin. 


LATN  AlOl    Classical  Latin  II 

Latin  A 100  is  continued. 


3  crs. 


LATNA200    The  Minor  Poets  I         3  crs. 

Reading  Phaedrus'  Fables  and  the  poems  of 
Catullus  and  Tibullus. 

LATNA205    The  Minor  Poets  II       3  crs. 

A  continuation  of  LATN  A200,  this  course 
focuses  on  readings  from  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, Fasti  and  Tristia. 

LATNA210    Roman 

Epistolography  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  genre  of  letters  during  the  late 
Republic  and  Empire,  emphasizing  the  devel- 
opment of  letter  writing  as  a  literary  genre  and 
what  letters  can  tell  us  about  the  day-to-day 
events  in  the  lives  of  the  writers  and  their 
correspondents.  Study  will  include  a  selection 
of  letters  from  Cicero,  Horace,  Ovid,  Seneca, 
and  Pliny,  the  Younger. 


LATNA330    Virgil  I  3  crs. 

Reading  the  Aeneid  in  Latin.  Discussion  of  its 
literary,  philosophical  and  religious  implica- 
tions. 

LATNA340    Virgil  II  3  crs. 

Reading  of  the  ten  Eclogues  and  selected  pas- 
sages from  the  Georgics  in  Latin, 

LATNA355    Livy  3  crs. 

Readings  from  books  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
two  of  the  history.  Discussion  of  historical 
method. 

LATNA493    Directed  Readings        3  crs. 

LATNA498    Research  Project  arr. 

Independent  study  projects  for  qualified  ma- 
jors who  develop  interest  in  a  certain  area. 

LATNA499    Independent  Study  arr. 


CLASSICAL 
HUMANITffiS 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

CLHUU132   Socrates  and  Jesus        3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

Thoughts  of  Socrates  and  Jesus  will  be  exam- 
ined in  the  writings  of  their  disciples  and  con- 
temporaries. Comparison  and  contrast  of  these 
teachers  in  their  life,  death  and  teachings. 
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CLHUV134    Newman:  What 

is  University?  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
Cardinal  Newman's  literary  and  philosophical 
masterpiece  on  the  nature  of  liberal  education, 
Idea  of  a  University,  includes  in  its  nine  sec- 
tions a  lecture  on  "Knowledge  as  Its  Own  End" 
and  another  on  the  "Role  of  Theology"  in  a 
Catholic  University.  Newman's  ideas  chal- 
lenge American  educational  pragmatism. 

CLHUU140    Sophists  and 

Higher  Education         3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

Greek  Sophists  began  higher  education  in  west- 
ern civilization,  yet  were  controversial  figures 
in  fifth-century  Athens.  Socrates  challenged 
their  qualifications,  principles  and  methods. 
Plato's  dialogues  serve  as  sources  for  investi- 
gating and  evaluation  contributions  of  these 
"new"  teachers.  Class  discussions  and  weekly 
typed  reports  emphasized. 


CLHUU148    Greek  Art  and 

Archaeology  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 

modern 

A  survey  of  artistic  works  and  monuments  of 

ancient  Greece  from  the  Geometric  through  the 

Hellenistic  period  (c.  1000-50  B.C.)  with  an 

emphasis  on  stylistic  developments  in  the  main 

areas  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture. 

CLHUU150    Roman  Art  and 

Archaeology  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

A  survey  of  the  most  important  works  of  art 
and  monuments  of  ancient  Rome  from  the 
beginnings  of  the  city  through  the  period  of 
Constantine,  emphasizing  stylistic  develop- 
ments in  the  areas  of  sculpture,  architecture 
and  painting,  with  some  consideration  of  ma- 
terials and  techniques.  Works  of  the  Etruscans, 
Greeks  and  Italic  peoples  will  be  considered  for 
their  influence. 


CLHU  U142    The  Development 

of  Greek  Tragedy         3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  P re- 
modern 

Reading  in  English,  among  other  plays,  the 
Agamemnon,  Libation- Bearers,  and  Eumenides 
of  Aeschylus;  Oedipus  the  King,  Oedipus  at 
Colonus,  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles;  the 
Hippolytus,  the  Bacchae,  and  the  Alcestis  of 
Euripides.  .  .  "■'■'  ^y 

CLHUU144    The  Greek  and 

Roman  Epic  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  P re- 
modern 

Reading  in  English  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and 
the  Aeneid,  with  emphasis  on  structural  analy- 
sis and  religio-philosohical  implications. 

CLHUU146    Greek  Mythology  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 

modern 

A  study  of  the  origins,  themes  and  significance 

of  Greek  myth,  with  emphasis  on  myth  as  a 

vestige  of  primitive  thought  and  on  the  corpus 

of  Greek  myths  as  a  source  of  Greek  and 

Roman  literature. 


CLHUU152   Ideals  of 

Greek  Culture  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 

modern 

A  survey  of  major  moments  of  archaic  and 

classical  Greek  literary  culture  from  Homer  to 

Thucydides,  considered  from  ethical  as  well  as 

literary  perspectives. 

CLHUU154    The  Hellenic  Spirit       3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

The  Hellenic  spirit  covers  Greek  culture  from 
Homer  to  Zorba,  that  is,  the  Minoan,  ancient 
Classical  period,  the  times  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  modem 
Greek  period.  Students  will  consider  through 
literature,  art,  history,  music  and  film  the  Hel- 
lenic influences  on  western  cuhure. 

CLHUU160    Pandora's  Daughters    3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

This  course  examines  the  status  of  women  in 
classical  antiquity  from  the  Bronze  Age  through 
the  late  Roman  Empire.  Readings  include  se- 
lections from  a  wide  variety  of  ancient  docu- 
ments and  contemporary  scholarship. 
Archaeological  and  artistic  evidence  will  also 
be  considered. 
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CLHUU163    Greek  and 

Roman  Comedy  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

A  survey  of  Greek  and  Roman  comedy  includ- 
ing works  by  Aristophanes,  Menander,  Terence 
and  Plautus.  The  course  will  consider  the  sig- 
nificant social  and  political  issues  as  well  as 
the  plays'  appeal,  significance,  and  legacy  for 
us  today. 


fflSTW130    Zen  I  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Pre-modem 

The  evolution  of  Japanese  aesthetics  and  as- 
cetics. A  historical,  theoretical  and  practical 
course  based  on  historical  foundations  of  the 
Japanese  approach  to  ideals  of  beauty  and 
holiness  and  distillation  of  vertical-non-image 
contemplation.  (Also  listed  as  RELS  U133). 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  required. 


CLHUU180    Ancient 

Mystery  Cults  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modem 

By  their  very  nature,  ancient  mystery  cults 
were  secretive  and  their  rituals  known  only  to 
the  initiates.  This  course  examines,  in  transla- 
tion, a  wide  variety  of  ancient  sources  to  see 
what  can  be  learned  about  cults  ranging  from 
Demeter  to  Isis  to  early  Christianity. 


fflST  X132     Russian  Culture 

and  Civilization  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

This  course  will  deal  with  many  aspects  of 
Russian  culture,  with  specific  emphasis  on  the 
main  issues  in  a  particular  period.  The  prob- 
lems of  each  period  were  reflected  not  only  in 
the  laws,  but  also  in  literature  and  music  and 
often  influenced  the  sciences. 


CLHUA310   Traditions  of 

Hellenistic  Thought      3  crs. 

A  survey  in  translation  of  major  intellectual 
traditions  in  the  post-classical  period,  includ- 
ing rhetoricians,  Stoics,  Skeptics,  Cynics,  Epi- 
cureans and  Neoplationists. 

CLHUA499  Independent  Study  arr. 

HISTORY 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

fflST  T122      World  Civilization 

to  1650  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Introductory 
This  course  aims  to  provide  a  universal  per- 
spective on  the  development  of  civilization 
and  to  illuminate  the  forces  that  have  shaped 
our  world  up  to  1650. 

HIST  T124      World  Civilization 

from  1650  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Introductory 
Continuation  of  HIST  122.  Course  aims  to 
illuminate  the  forces  that  have  shaped  our 
world  from  1650  to  the  present  day. 


HIST  X136      Zen  II  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

This  course  continues  to  probe  in  greater  depth 
concepts,  theories  and  actual  practices  of  Zen 
I.  It  presupposes  and  builds  on  the  foundation 
of  Zen  I  and  brings  the  students  along  the 
historical,  ascetical  and  aesthetical  route  that 
Zen  has  traveled  into  the  20th  century. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor  required. 

HIST  X138      History  of  the  Dance     3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

For  proper  aesthetic  perception  of  the  theatri- 
cal dance  production,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
appreciation  of  music,  stage  setting,  literary 
background  of  plot  used,  plus  an  understand- 
ing of  dance  itself.  This  course  uses  a  cross- 
disciplinary  approach  to  gain  this  insight  into 
dance.  (Also  listed  as  MUGN  V142.) 

HIST  X140     Italian  Culture 

and  Civilization  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

An  overview  of  Italic  culture,  politics,  history, 
language,  literature,  art  and  music  from  Ro- 
man and  Etrurian  times  to  the  present. 
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fflST  W142     Slavery/Race 
Relations  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Pre -modern 

The  focus  of  this  course  will  be  a  comparison 
of  race  relations  and  slavery  in  the  Americas 
with  major  attention  given  to  isolating  differ- 
ences in  nature  of  slavery  and  race  relations  in 
U.S.  and  Latin  America  prior  to  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Such  a  comparison  should  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  problems  faced  by  any  multira- 
cial society. 

mST  X143      Social  Revolutions 

in  Latin  America  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

Analyzes  social  revolutions  in  Latin  America 
including  the  1910  Mexican  Revolution,  the 
1959  Cuban  Revolution,  and  the  frustrated 
1960s,  '70s  and  '80s  revolution  in  Central 
America.  Works  used  are  outstanding  histories 
on  the  revolutions  as  well  as  recognized  artis- 
tic works,  including  films,  novels  and  short 
stories.  The  course  will  consider:  the  causes  of 
revolutions,  their  leaders  and  ideology,  their 
successes  and  failures,  and  the  lessons  to  be 
learned. 

HIST  X144      Discovering 

Third  World  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

Gives  an  overview  of  the  third  world  including 
a  discussion  of  population  growth  and  world 
resources,  the  colonial  experience,  economic 
development,  changes  in  family,  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  change,  religious  movements 
associated  with  industrialization,  the  politics 
of  underdeveloped  countries,  and  the  question 
of  aid. 

HIST  X145      Crisis  in 

Central  America  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

This  course  surveys  current  unrest  in  Central 
America;  gives  an  historical  overview  of  the 
region,  focusing  particularly  on  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador;  assesses  consequences  of  pov- 
erty, tyranny,  outside  interference,  social,  eco- 
nomic, political  problems;  looks  at  the  role  of 
the  military,  elite.  Catholic  church,  labor  move- 
ments, Indians,  communism  and  the  U.S. 


HIST  X146     American  Revolution   3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

Historians  legitimately  concern  themselves 
with  the  nature  of  revolution,  attending  in  large 
measure  to  the  influence  of  impersonal  factors. 
Using  the  American  Revolution,  the  course 
will  examine  the  reciprocal  effect  which  cer- 
tain people  and  revolution  have  had  on  each 
other.  Motives,  techniques,  freedom  of  action, 
and  alternatives  are  assessed. 

HIST  W151     Archaeology 

and  Society  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Pre-modern 

This  course  will  analyze  the  contributions  of 
archaeology  to  the  study  and  understanding  of 
past  societies. 

HISTW152    Social  History 

of  Greece/Rome  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Pre-modern 

Course  inquiries  into  daily  life,  religious  be- 
liefs and  practices,  public  and  private  morals, 
institutions  (e.g.  slavery),  condition  of  women, 
amusements  and  similar  categories  which  will 
emerge  during  the  course  of  study.  Inquiry  will 
center  on  Greece  and  Rome  but  may  include 
other  ancient  western  cultures. 

HISTX154     Palestinians 

and  Israelis  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

The  course  researches  the  cultural,  religious, 
political,  economic  and  social  values  of  the 
relationships  between  the  Palestinians  and  Is- 
raelis. The  tensions  resulting  from  the  conflict 
are  studied  in  their  origins  and  evolution.  The 
hopes  of  both  peoples  are  evaluated,  and  the 
future  is  extrapolated. 

HIST  X156      Hero  in 

American  History         3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  what 
constitutes  a  hero  for  Americans.  This  course 
will  examine  why  people  need  heroes  not  only 
to  survive  but  to  progress  and  why  in  this 
decade  people  are  becoming  increasingly  dis- 
illusioned with  modem  heroes. 
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fflST  X160     WWI  in  History 

and  Literature  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

After  viewing  experience  of  soldiers  through 
novels  and  memoirs  written  by  participants, 
students  will  consider  what  this  war  did  to 
those  who  fought;  how  they  viewed  their  expe- 
rience; how  it  altered  their  vision  of  them- 
selves, society  and  their  governments;  how 
they  related  to  their  own  civilian  compatriots 
and  the  enemy. 

fflST  X161      Autobiography 

as  History  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

A  study  of  important  historical  autobiogra- 
phies. The  course  treats  the  literary  genre  of 
autobiography,  the  historical  context  of  major 
autobiographical  works,  the  use  of  autobiogra- 
phy as  an  historical  document,  and  the  practice 
of  autobiography  as  a  tool  for  understanding 
the  "self." 

HIST  X164     American  Left 

in  the  20th  Century      3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

This  course  investigates  the  effects  of  success 
of  liberalism  on  the  values,  views  and  aspira- 
tions of  America  during  this  century — a  cen- 
tury marked  by  affluence,  the  rise  of  "mass 
culture"  and  the  "post  industrial  society."  This 
course  examines  leftist  criticism  of  liberalism 
during  20th  century. 

HISTW166    European 

Expansionism  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Pre-modem 

Should  early  European  explorers  and  colonists 
be  remembered  primarily  as  folk  heroes  or  as 
slave-trading  exploiters  of  other  cultures?  This 
course  will  let  the  early  explorers  and  colonists 
speak  for  themselves  through  the  vivid  writ- 
ings they  have  left.  Group  discussion  of  pri- 
mary sources  will  be  an  important  part  of  the 
course. 


HIST  X172     African-American 

Leadership  in  USA       3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

Modem  examination  and  evaluation  of  the  roles 
played  by  Aftican- American  leaders  in  an  ever- 
changing  American  society.  Past  as  well  as  cur- 
rent values,  aspirations  and  programs  of  action 
espoused  by  African-American  leaders  will  be 
studied  through  the  use  of  several  biographies. 

HISTW174    French  Culture 

and  Civilization  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Pre-modem 

This  course  will  examine  in  depth  the  role  of 
France  in  the  building  of  Western  Civilization 
in  the  fields  of  literature,  theatre,  music,  phi- 
losophy, painting,  fashion  and  other  aspects  of 
cultural  life.  Select  works  of  literature,  phi- 
losophy and  art  history  will  be  studied  to  probe 
the  nature  of  their  influence  on  the  formation 
of  Western  people. 

HIST  X180     African-American 

Culture  and  History     3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

This  course  studies  the  manner  in  which  Afri- 
can-Americans have  attempted  to  solve  moral, 
religious  and  pragmatic  problems  relating  to 
the  critical  issue  of  survival  in  America  from 
the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 

HIST  X184     Russia  Faces  America  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

This  course  examines  the  historic  foreign  policy 
aims  of  Russia  from  a  broad  perspective.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  put  on  examining  its  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  and  the  causes  of 
present  international  conflict.  Attempts  will  be 
made  to  explore  rational  alternatives  and  peace- 
ful solutions  to  present  problems. 

HISTW186  Discovering  Africa         3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Pre-modem 

This  course  focuses  on  the  remote  antiquity  of 
Africa,  the  period  before  any  meaningfiil  contact 
with  outsiders.  By  rediscovering  the  wealth,  di- 
versity and  complexity  of  traditional  Africa,  stu- 
dents are  not  only  better  informed  and  educated, 
but  also  intellectually  equipped  to  deal  with  sweep- 
ing generalizations  and  platitudes. 
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HIST  X190      Women  in 

American  History         3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

An  exploration  of  the  diverse  historical  expe- 
rience of  women  in  America  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  present.  The  course  will  focus  on 
changes  in  women's  work,  legal  and  political 
status,  education,  religious  experience,  family 
life,  and  gender  roles. 

HIST  A200      U.S.  History  to  1865      3  crs. 

Exploration;  colonial  experience;  indepen- 
dence; new  republic;  Jacksonian  democracy; 
expansion;  abolitionism;  Civil  War.  The  em- 
phasis of  the  course  is  not  only  political  but 
economic,  social  and  intellectual  as  well. 

HISTA201      U.S.  History 

from  1865  3  crs. 

Reconstruction;  the  Gilded  Age;  imperialism; 
progressivism;  WWI;  the  '20s;  New  Deal; 
WWII;  Cold  War;  The  New  Frontiers;  The 
Great  Society;  contemporary  America.  The 
emphasis  of  the  course  is  not  only  political  but 
economic,  social  and  intellectual  as  well. 

HIST  A203      Pre-Columbian 

Cultures  3  crs. 

This  course  will  explore  the  high  cultures  of 
the  New  World  whose  development  occurred 
before  the  arrival  of  Columbus  in  the  15th 
century.  It  will  also  study  the  profound  disrup- 
tion caused  by  the  European  invasion  upon  the 
indigenous  populations  and  their  native  habi- 
tat. Among  the  groups  to  be  studied  will  be  the 
Olmecs,  Mayans,  Aztecs  and  Incas. 

HIST  A220     Latin  America  I  3  crs. 

Survey  of  pre-Columbian  civilizations;  Euro- 
pean discovery  and  conquest;  structure  and 
problems  of  empire  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
America;  the  influence  of  the  church;  the 
struggle  for  independence. 

HISTA221      Modern  Latin 

America  3  crs. 

Socio-economic,  cultural  and  political  analy- 
sis of  Latin  American  Republics  since  1820. 
Emphasis  on  the  development  of  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Peru, 
Uruguay  and  Venezuela.  Problems  and  pros- 
pects. Clash  between  the  traditional  and  the 
modem.  Conflicts  between  church  and  state. 
Inter-American  relations. 


HIST  A230     U.S.  Legal  History  I      3  crs. 

The  major  developments  in  American  legal 
history  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  Civil 
War. 

HISTA231     U.S.  Legal  History  II    3  crs. 

The  major  developments  in  American  legal 
history  from  1865  to  the  mid-20th  century. 

HIST  H233     Honors  World 

Civilization  to  1650       3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors  Program 
This  course  is  designed  for  University  Honors 
Students.  It  intends  to  communicate  the  essential 
facts  and  generalizations  of  African,  American, 
Asian  and  European  history  from  the  dawn  of 
humanities  until  1650.  The  course  aims  to  exer- 
cise the  student's  ability  to  think  and  write  his- 
torically, logically,  critically  and  synthetically. 

HIST  H234      Honors  World 

Civilization  from  1650    3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors  Program 
This  course  is  designed  for  University  Honors 
Students.  It  intends  to  communicate  the  essen- 
tial facts  and  generalizations  of  African,  Ameri- 
can, Asian  and  European  history  since  1650. 
The  course  aims  to  exercise  the  student's  abil- 
ity to  think  and  write  historically,  logically, 
critically  and  synthetically. 

HIST  A245     Louisiana  History         3  crs. 

Political,  economic  and  social  development  of 
Louisiana  from  Colonial  period  to  present. 

HISTA248     U.S.  Military  History    3  crs. 

U.S.  military  policy  from  the  American  Revo- 
lution to  the  Cold  War;  the  causes,  events,  and 
effects  of  major  American  conflicts;  the  role  of 
the  military  in  American  society  and  thought 
during  the  past  two  centuries. 

HIST  A255      American 

Urban  History  3  crs. 

This  course  will  survey  the  development  of 
American  cities  from  Jamestown  to  the  present, 
concentrating  on  the  political,  economic,  so- 
cial and  cultural  institutions — especially  of  the 
last  200  years — which  were  substantially 
changed  in  the  metamorphosis  of  America 
from  an  agrarian  nation  to  an  urban-industrial 
giant. 
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HIST  A256     U.S.  African- 
American  History         3  crs. 

Social,  cultural  and  economic  role  of  African- 
American  people  in  U.S.  from  1619  to  the 
present;  African  heritage,  slavery,  antebellum 
free  people  of  color;  reconstruction  revolution; 
segregation;  modem  civil  rights  movement. 

HISTA258      U.S.  Economic  History  3  crs. 

The  development  of  the  American  economy 
from  the  colonial  era  to  the  nuclear  age.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  organizational  and  techno- 
logical changes,  the  role  of  individuals  in  mate- 
rial growth  and  impact  of  public  opinion. 

HIST  A300     Ancient  History  3  crs. 

The  political,  social,  religious,  economic  and 
cultural  development  of  western  culture  from 
the  Sumerians  to  the  Romans  with  some  study 
of  China,  India,  Africa  and  America. 


HIST  A320     Modern  Europe 

1648-1815  3  crs. 

Europe  after  Westphalia  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna. 

HIST  A321      Modern  Europe 

1815-1914  3  crs. 

Congress  of  Vienna;  era  of  revolutions;  liber- 
alism; nationalism;  socialism;  German  and  Ital- 
ian unification;  origins  of  World  War  I. 


HIST  A322     Modern  Europe 
1914-1945 

World  War  I;  Russian  revolution; 
Nazism;  origins  of  World  War  II. 


3  crs. 

Fascism, 


HIST  A323     Modern  Europe 

1945-Present  3  crs. 

Cold  War;  recovery;  political,  economic  and 
social  developments. 


HIST  A304      Early  Christianity         3  crs. 

Apostolic  age,  geographical  expansion;  perse- 
cutions; organizational  developments;  early 
heresies;  Councils  of  Nicaea,  Ephesus  and 
Chalcedon;  popular  piety;  church-state  rela- 
tions; rise  of  Monasticism. 

HIST  A306     Middle  Ages  3  crs. 

European  social,  political  and  cultural  institu- 
tions from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  1 5th  century. 


HIST  A325      Church  in  the 

Modern  World  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  she  meets 
challenges  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  in- 
volving clashes  between  herself  and  the  mod- 
em world  in  the  face  of  democratic  revolutions, 
fall  of  papal  states,  advent  of  liberalism  and 
socialism,  secularization  of  society,  rise  of 
fascism,  ecumenism,  spread  of  communism, 
problems  of  third  world  and  new  morality. 


HISTA308      Age  of  the 

Renaissance  3  crs. 

A  study  of  social,  political  and  cultural  facets 
of  the  age  of  rebirth  of  interest  in  classical 
learning. 


HIST  A330     Colonial  America  3  crs. 

Establishment  of  colonies  in  North  America; 
economic,  political,  social,  and  intellectual 
developments  preceding  the  Revolution;  the 
struggle  for  independence. 


HISTA310     Age  of  the 

Reformation  3  crs. 

Origins  of  revolt;  Luther,  Calvin,  Henry  VIII; 
radical  reformers;  spread  of  reformed  church; 
wars  of  religion;  Catholic  reform;  Council  of 
Trent;  Peace  of  Westphalia. 


HIST  A332     New  Republic: 

1783-1820  3  crs. 

Articles  of  confederation  and  constitution; 
emergence  of  American  political,  economic, 
and  social  systems  during  the  formative  years 
of  the  Republic. 


HIST  A315      Western  Intellectual 

History  3  crs. 

This  course  traces  the  history  of  westem  ideas, 
dealing  with  the  major  intellectual  develop- 
ments from  the  Pre-Socratic  Greeks  to  the 
crisis  of  European  thought  in  the  19th  century. 


HIST  A334     Age  of  Jackson 

1815-1845  3  crs. 

Study  of  the  emerging  conflict  of  nationalism 
and  sectionalism  in  American  democracy,  in- 
cluding the  conflicting  theories  of  Jacksonian 
Democracy. 
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HISTA336     History  of  the 

Old  South  3  crs. 

Origins  and  evolution  of  the  Old  South  as  a 
distinctive  region  and  section  from  its  coloni- 
zation through  collapse  of  the  Confederacy. 

HIST  A337     The  New  South  3  crs. 

An  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  New 
South.  The  course  will  ponder  the  definition  of 
"New  South,"  the  New  South  Creed,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  South  as  a  distinctive  region 
from  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  to  the 
Information  Age. 

HIST  A338      Civil  War  and 

Reconstruction  3  crs. 

1845-1877.  Examination  of  the  forces  leading 
to  sectional  conflict  and  to  reestablishment  of 
the  Union.        ,*  , 

HIST  A340     U.S.:  Gilded  and 

Progressive  Eras  3  crs. 

A  study  of  America's  industrial  age  and  emer- 
gence as  a  world  power  in  the  period  1877- 
1914.  Emphasis,  too,  on  the  reaction  and  reform 
which  these  changes  brought  about,  e.g.,  the 
decline  of  laissez  faire  thought  and  the  genteel 
tradition,  the  rise  of  the  Populist  and  Progres- 
sive movements. 

HIST  A342      U.S.:  The  '20s  and  '30s  3  crs. 

A  study  of  America  from  1914  to  1941;  from 
the  peak  of  optimism  and  the  Progressive  Move- 
ment to  disillusionment  and  the  brink  of  a 
second  World  War;  from  incredible  prosperity 
to  more  incredible  depression.  Emphasis  on 
the  social,  political  and  intellectual  responses 
to  the  period's  tremendous  economic,  cultural 
and  technological  changes. 

HIST  A343       U.S.:  WWH  to  Present     3  crs. 

A  study  of  America  from  1941  to  the  present, 
including  WWII,  the  Cold  War,  the  hot  wars  of 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  and  the  increasingly  ac- 
tive foreign  policy  of  the  period.  At  home  it 
includes  the  problems  of  adjustment  to  the 
post-war  world  and  to  unprecedented  afflu- 
ence; in  general  to  the  vast  changes  of  the  past 
four  decades. 


HISTA350      Africa  1880  to  Present  3  crs. 

An  investigation  of  African  history  which  ex- 
amines the  interaction  with  the  West  from 
1880  to  the  present.  The  course  examines  the 
processes  and  structures  of  colonialism,  Afri- 
can reactions  to  colonialism,  nationalist  move- 
ments, and  the  economic  and  political  structures 
of  independent  African  states. 

HIST  A370     History  of  India  3  crs. 

The  history  of  India  from  the  pre- Vedic  period 
to  the  present,  emphasizing  social  and  cultural 
developments,  including  caste  system,  family 
structure;  the  role  of  women;  art,  architecture, 
literature  and  music  as  reflections  of  Indian 
values;  the  British  Raj;  the  national  indepen- 
dence movement  led  by  Mahatma  Gandhi;  and 
contemporary  India. 

HIST  A375      Eastern 

European  History         3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  political,  social,  economic, 
religious,  and  cultural  life  of  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe,  i.e.,  Poles,  Czechs,  Austrians, 
Hungarians,  Rumanians,  Bulgarians  and 
Yugoslavs.  The  time  frame  covers  roughly  the 
period  from  1 500  to  the  present  with  an  empha- 
sis on  the  20th  century. 

HISTA381       English  History  to  1688     3  crs, 

A  study  of  political,  social,  cultural  and  reli- 
gious developments  in  England  from  the  Ro- 
man Conquest  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The 
focus  will  be  on  the  emergence  of  Parliament 
and  the  English  Common  Law. 

HIST  A382      English  History, 

1688  to  Present  3  crs. 

An  analysis  of  the  transformation  of  English 
society  from  18th-century  aristocratic  domi- 
nance and  the  rise  of  the  middle  classes  in  the 
19th  century  to  the  emergence  of  working- 
class  power  and  the  establishment  of  the  wel- 
fare state  in  the  20th  century.  The  rise  and 
decline  of  England  as  a  world  power  will  also 
be  examined. 

HIST  A390     Chinese  History  I  3  crs. 

How  the  Chinese  have  viewed  themselves  his- 
torically, politically,  social-economically,  re- 
ligiously and  aesthetically  from  the  Hsiao 
Dynasty  (c  2200  B.C.)  to  the  Ming  Dynasty 
(1640  A.D.). 
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HIST  A391      Chinese  History  H        3  crs. 

How  the  Chinese  continued  to  view  them- 
selves in  relation  to  their  earlier  history  and 
how  the  coming  of  the  West  influenced  the 
Ching  Dynasty  (1644-1911)  and  the  subse- 
quent experience  of  the  Chinese  in  the  20th 
century. 

HIST  A392     Japanese  History  I        3  crs. 

Pre-Buddhistic  Japan  of  the  Jomon  and  Yayoi 
Eras,  Nara,  the  "Golden  Age"  of  Heian,  the 
emergence  of  the  Samurai  in  the  Kamakura 
Era,  Ashikaga  Shogunate  and  the  arrival  of  the 
West.  Stress  is  given  to  the  religious,  political 
and  cultural  life  of  Japan  between  c  500  B.C. 
and  1600  A.D. 

HIST  A393     Japanese  History  II      3  crs. 

The  Tokugawa  Era  ( 1 600- 1 868),  the  impact  of 
the  West  and  the  subsequent  emergence  of 
Japan  as  a  modem  nation  in  the  Meiji,  Taisho 
and  ShowaEras.  Stress  is  placed  on  the  unique 
experience  that  the  Japanese  have  had  espe- 
cially in  their  fine  arts  and  cuhure. 

HISTA400      Historiography  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  meaning  of  history  through  the 
eyes  of  philosophers,  theologians  and  histori- 
ans; a  study  of  philosophies  of  history  and 
various  approaches  to  historical  investigation. 
Required  of  all  students  with  a  major  in  history. 

HIST  A410     History  of  Mexico         3  crs. 

History  of  Mexico  from  Aztec  times  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  on  dominant  social,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  trends. 

HIST  A412      Spain  and  Portugal      3  crs. 

A  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  sur- 
vey of  Spain  and  Portugal  from  7 1 1  A.D.  to  the 
present  day;  Arab  conquest.  Christian  recon- 
quest,  unification  of  Spain,  16th- 18th  century 
Imperial  Spain,  19th  century.  Second  Repub- 
lic, 1936-39  Civil  War,  Franco,  and  demo- 
cratic Spain. 


HIST  A414     Northern 

South  America  3  crs. 

History  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Ecuador 
including  pre-Columbian  past,  Spanish  Con- 
quest, Colonial  Period,  19th  and  20th  century. 
Emphasis  on  dominant  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  trends.  This  course  will 
also  survey  the  impact  of  gold,  cacao,  oil, 
coffee  and  drug  economies,  and  will  study 
liberalism,  conservatism  and  radical  challenges 
to  the  established  order. 

HIST  A422     Victorian  Culture 

and  Society  3  crs. 

An  interdisciplinary  analysis  of  English  cul- 
ture and  society  in  the  19th  century.  The  em- 
phasis will  be  on  the  formation  of  and  challenges 
to  Victorian  values.  Sexual  mores,  family  dy- 
namics, the  role  of  women,  class  attitudes, 
education  and  religion  will  be  examined.  Lit- 
erature, art  and  music  will  be  integral  parts  of 
the  course. 

HIST  A424      Russian  History  I  3  crs. 

Survey  of  Russian  history  from  the  beginning 
to  1905.  ,    . 

HIST  A425      Russian  History  II        3  crs. 

A  study  of  Russia  from  1905  to  the  present. 

HIST  A431      France  Since  1789         3  crs. 

Social,  economic  and  political  developments 
from  pre-revolution  to  the  present. 

HIST  A435      Germany  Since  1866     3  crs. 

From  unification  to  the  present:  Bismarck,  World 
War  I,  Weimar,  Hitler,  World  War  II,  post-war 
German  developments,  and  Reunification. 

HIST  A493      Directed  Reading 

Course  3  crs. 

Course  content  varies  but  is  keyed  to  student 
and  faculty  interests  in  relevant  professional 
topics. 

HIST  A496      SeminarAVorkshop        arr. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  workshop  is  a  supervised  group 
of  students  participating  in  a  common  effort. 
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HIST  A497      Internship/Practicum      arr. 

An  internship  is  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence. A  practicum  is  supervised  practical  ap- 
plication of  previously  studied  theory.  Specific 
intern  programs  provide  practical  experience 
in  archival  and  museum  work. 

HIST  A498      Research  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  empirical  or  historical  investiga- 
tion, culminating  in  a  written  report. 

HIST  A499      Independent  Study  arr. 


City  College 


HIST  C336      History  of 

the  Old  South  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  origins  and  evolution  of  the  Old 
South  as  a  distinctive  region  and  section  from 
its  colonization  through  collapse  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

HIST  C337      The  New  South  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  period  between  the  collapse  of 
the  Confederacy  and  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
In  a  survey  fashion,  the  student  will  be  guided 
through  the  picturesque  haunts  of  Southern 
history  from  the  turbulent  days  of  Reconstruc- 
tion to  the  New  Deal  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

HIST  C360      Years  of  Turmoil: 

the  '60s  and  the  '70s  3  crs. 
The  turbulence  of  the  '60s  and  '70s  stunned  the 
nation,  revealing  the  fragility  of  its  institutions 
and  undermining  its  faith  in  its  leadership.  This 
course  will  survey  that  period  of  American 
history  seeking  to  understand  the  causes  and 
the  impact  of  the  tumultuous  events  which 
characterized  the  time. 

HIST  C365      Dictators  and 

Democracies  3  crs. 

This  course  traces  the  men,  both  evil  and  good, 
whose  lives  have  towered  above  those  of  their 
fellow  men  and  affected  the  course  of  20th- 
century  history.  Also  studied  is  the  rise  of 
totalitarian  states  and  the  response  of  liberal 
democracies  to  the  threat  of  these  antidemo- 
cratic and  authoritarian  nations. 


HIST  €367      America's  Attitudes 

Toward  Peace  and  War 

in  the.20th  Century      3  crs. 

This  course  will  investigate  the  complexity  of 
values,  aspirations  and  fears  that  have  affected 
American  foreign  policy  decisions  regarding 
peace  and  war  in  the  20th  century.  A  study  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II  and  the  cold  wars  in  Korea 
and  Vietnam  will  be  used  to  place  America's 
attitudes  toward  peace  and  war  in  their  proper 
contexts. 

HIST  C370     Red  Dragon:  3  crs. 

Modern  China 

The  history  of  modem  China  is  replete  with 
revolution,  warlordism,  civil  war,  ideological 
mania,  and  the  resiliency  of  the  Chinese  people. 
It  is  the  history  of  the  attempts  to  create  a 
modern  nation-state.  , 

HONORS 

HONS0204 

HONS  H433    Honors  Science: 

The  Physical  World      3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors 
Program 

HONS  H434    Honors  Social  Science: 

The  Social  World  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors 
Program 

HONSH436    Honors: 

Thesis  Orientation        1  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors 
Program 

HONS  H437    Honors:  Economic  Philoso- 
phy and  Public  Policy    3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors 
Program 

HONSH498    Honors:  Thesis  2  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors 
Program 

HONSH499    Honors: 

Independent  Study  arr. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors 
Program 
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ITALIAN 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

ITAL  AlOO     First-year  Italian  I        3  crs. 

The  fundamentals  of  the  language,  primary 
emphasis  on  structure,  morphology  and  vo- 
cabulary. Language  laboratory  work  is  recom- 
mended. Outside  readings. 

ITAL  AlOl      First-year  Italian  II      3  crs. 

Same  description  as  Italian  AlOO. 
Prerequisite:  ITAL  AlOO  or  its  equivalent. 

ITAL  A499  Independent  Study  arr. 


LEGAL  STUDIES 

College  of  Business 

LGST  B205     Legal  Environment 

of  Business  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  government  regulation  of  busi- 
ness, including  an  analysis  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem and  court  process,  pertinent  provisions  of 
the  federal  constitution,  administrative  agen- 
cies, antitrust  law,  securities  regulations,  regu- 
lation of  employment,  products  liability,  and 
consumer  protection. 
Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing. 

LGST  B301     Business  Law  I  3  crs. 

Application  of  law  to  business  transitions,  fun- 
damental ideas  of  laws  in  general;  business 
forms;  contracts;  agency;  negotiable  instru- 
ments; banking  law;  sales;  personal  property; 
partnerships  and  corporations;  mortgages;  real 
property ;  insurance  suretyship  and  bankruptcy. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 


LGST  B302     Business  Law  II 

Same  description  as  LGST  301. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 


3  crs. 


LGST  B310     International  Law         3  crs. 

Role  of  international  law  in  international  rela- 
tions, basis  legal  principles  of  engaging  in 
business  transactions  subject  to  the  law  of 
foreign  jurisdictions  and  processes  available 
available  and  rules  that  apply  to  the  solutions 
of  international  business  problems. 
Prerequisites:  LGST  301  or  205;  junior 
standing. 


LGST  B493     Special  Topics 

in  Legal  Studies  arr. 

Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

LGST  B499     Independent  Study 

in  Legal  Studies  arr. 

See  description  in  college  of  Business  Admin- 
istration section. 

LINGUISTICS 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

LINGV134     Role  of  Language  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
How  does  language  work?  What  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  "word"  and  "thing?"  How 
does  a  people' s  language  affect  its  culture  or  its 
view  of  the  world?  Is  language  the  key  factor 
separating  man  from  other  animals?  Discus- 
sion of  major  theories  about  language  which 
are  of  general  importance  and  practical  interest 
to  students  in  a  variety  of  disciplines. 

LING  A499     Independent  Study  arr. 


City  College 


LING  C260     Introduction 

to  Linguistics  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  language: 
phonology,  morphology,  syntax  and  semantics. 
The  goal  of  this  study  is  to  explore  how  languages 
change,  how  children  learn  them,  how  they  re- 
flect social  class  differences  and  the  relationship 
between  language  and  mind. 

LINGC360     Language  and  Society   3  crs. 

The  study  of  language  in  its  social  context 
which  explores  the  relationship  between  lan- 
guage, thought  and  culture.  Topics  include  so- 
cial dialects,  gender  differences,  codeswitching, 
black  English  vernacular,  pidgins  and  Creoles, 
regional  variation,  the  SapirAVhorf  hypothesis, 
language  and  social  identity. 
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LITERATURE 
City  College 

LIT  C260         Introduction  to 

Literary  Forms  3  crs. 

A  one-semester  introduction  to  three  literary 
genres:  fiction,  drama  and  poetry. 
Prerequisite:  COMP  119  or  equivalent. 

LIT  C300        Chaucer  3  crs. 

A  close  reading  of  the  major  works,  with  some 
attention  to  the  minor  poetry  and  other  English 
poets  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

LITC325        Romanticism  3  crs. 

A  consideration  of  the  Romantic  movement  in 

English  poetry,  concentrating  on  Blake, 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Shelley  and 

Byron. 

Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

LIT  C345        British  Literature  I       3  crs. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  England  from  the 
beginning  to  the  Romantic  Age.  Literary  works 
(poems,  stories,  plays  and  essays)  studied  as 
separate  entities  but  also  in  relation  to  their 
artistic,  historic  and  sociological  settings. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

LIT  C350        British  Literature  II     3  crs. 

A  survey  of  both  major  and  minor  figures  in  the 
modern  development  of  British  literature,  in- 
cluding their  aesthetic,  philosophical  and  his- 
toric implications.  From  the  Romantic  Age  to 
the  present. 

Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

LIT  C360        Literature  and 

Social  Change  3  crs. 

The  relationship  of  great  works  of  literature  to 
society  as  journals  of  change  and  as  activist 
documents. 

Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 


LITC361         Contemporary  Drama   3  crs. 

British  and  American  dramatic  literature,  post 

World  War  II. 

Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

LIT  C362         Contemporary  Fiction    3  crs. 

British  and  American  short  stories  and  novels, 

20th  century. 

Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

LIT  C363        Contemporary  Poetry   3  crs. 

20th-century  poetry. 

Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

LITC364        Satire  3  crs. 

Classic  and  contemporary  satiric  literature. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

LIT  C365        Detective  Story  3  crs. 

Development  of  the  detective  story,  from  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  to  Ross  Macdonald.  British  writers 
include  Conan  Doyle,  G.K.  Chesterton  and 
Agatha  Christie.  American  writers  are  repre- 
sented by  Dasheill  Hammett,  EUery  Queen  and 
Macdonald.  Various  theories  regarding  the  ori- 
gin of  the  detective  story  are  investigated. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

LIT  C366        Fiction:  Short  Story 

and  Novel  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  theory,  practice  and  general 
history  of  fiction  as  exemplified  in  two  modern 
genres,  the  short  story  and  the  novel. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

LIT  C371        American  Literature 

to  the  Civil  War  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  the  colo- 
nial period  to  the  19th  century  and  the  writings 
of  Melville,  Whitman  and  Dickinson. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

LIT  C372        Modern 

American  Literature    3  crs. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  United  States 
from  the  19th  century  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 
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LIT  C373        The  Black  Writer 

in  America  3  crs. 

Using  a  historical  perspective,  the  course  will 
include  background  information  on  pioneer 
writers  and  writers  after  the  Civil  War.  How- 
ever, readings  will  come  primarily  from  the 
20th  century,  from  the  Harlem  Renaissance  up 
to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

LIT  C375        Drama  Survey: 

Faces  of  Eve  3  crs. 

The  study  of  women  in  society  as  portrayed  by 
playwrights  from  ancient  Greece  to  modem  time. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 


LIT  C420        Shakespeare: 

Comedies  3  crs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  permit  extensive 
reading  in  all  Shakespeare's  comedies  and  late 
romances  with  attention  given  to  the  idea  of 
comedy  in  the  Renaissance. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

LIT  C425        Shakespeare: 

Tragedies  3  crs. 

Intensive  study  of  all  of  the  tragedies  with 

considerable  attention  given  to  five  "great" 

plays:  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lear,  Othello,  and 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 

instructor. 


LIT  C385     Women  in  Literature: 

The  Female  Imagination  3  crs. 

This  course  will  focus  on  poetry  and  fiction 

that  reflect  the  changing  roles  and  visions  of 

women,  particularly  in  19th-  and  20th-century 

Britain  and  America. 

Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 

instructor. 


LIT  C430         Shakespeare: 

Histories  3  crs. 

The  history  plays  of  Shakespeare  dealing  with 
the  English  monarchy  studied  as  great  works 
of  literature,  as  enduring  drama,  and  as  revela- 
tions of  Tudor  attitudes. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 


LIT  C387        The  Writer  in  the 

World:  A  Course  in  the 
Humanities  3  crs. 

This  course  presents  literature  as  representa- 
tive of  the  main  artistic  trends  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  mid-20th  century,  including 
Mannerism,  Baroque,  Rococo,  Romanticism, 
Realism,  Impressionism  and  Expressionism.  It 
will  allow  the  student  to  recognize  in  literature 
some  of  the  same  values  or  artistic  approaches 
which  are  comparable  in  the  other  fine  arts. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

LIT  C400        Southern  Literature     3  crs. 

A  consideration  of  literary  figures  of  the  South  with 
primary  emphasis  on  20th-century  writers.  Thecourse 
is  flexible;  one  semester  it  may  concentrate  on  prose; 
another,  poetry,  drama  and  prose. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

LIT  C415        Restoration  Drama       3  crs. 

Consideration  of  the  chief  dramatists  in  En- 
gland from  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  to 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 


LIT  C460        World  Theatre: 

Masterworks  3  crs. 

A  course  which  surveys  the  great  works  in  drama 
from  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  to  the  modems 
such  as  Beckett  and  Pinter,  the  course  will  in- 
clude close  readings  of  the  plays  and  will  provide 
discussion  of  production  values  also.  Drama  as  a 
genre,  the  history  of  ideas,  and  the  development 
of  theatre  will  all  be  a  part  of  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

LIT  C475        American  Women 

Playwrights  3  crs. 

Female  vision  in  modem  American  dramatic  litera- 
ture in  the  worics  of  such  playwrights  as  Hellman, 
Hansberry,  Glaspell,  Childress,  Terry,  Fomes,  etc. 
Interdisciphnary  critical  ^proach.  Designed  to  fol- 
low LIT  375,  Drama  Survey:  Faces  ofEve,  although 
LIT  375  is  not  a  prerequisite. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 
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LIT  C484         Utopias  and  Dystopias    3  crs. 

Imaginative  views  of  society  which  serve  ei- 
ther as  models  or  as  warnings  from  world 
literature  by  such  authors  as  Plato,  Thomas 
More,  Aldous  Huxley,  George  Orwell,  Eugene 
Zamiatin  and  Walker  Percy. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

LIT  C485        Studies  in 

English  Fiction  3  crs. 

The  history  of  the  English  novel,  from  the 
modem  beginnings  in  the  1 8th  century  through 
developments  in  the  19th  century.  A  second 
offering  under  this  title  is  20th-century  English 
novels.  On  occasion,  novels  of  one  decade  may 
be  dealt  with.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

LIT  C487        Studies  in 

American  Fiction  3  crs. 

Novels  by  major  American  writers  studied 
within  the  context  of  the  new  land  and  new 
system  of  governance  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  course  will  offer  readings 
from  19th-century  New  England  and  the  fron- 
tier, 20th-century  fiction,  or  will  focus  on  a 
particular  decade.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

LIT  C489        Literary  Studies  3  crs. 

This  course  focuses  study  on  a  literary  theme 
or  one  or  more  major  writers,  past  or  contem- 
porary, such  as  the  Brontes,  Hemingway,  Joyce, 
Ibsen,  Woolf  or  Rich.  Literary  Studies  offers 
an  opportunity  for  more  in-depth  study  than  is 
possible  in  survey  courses.  Content  varies  from 
term  to  term.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  LIT  C260  or  permission  of 
instructor. 


MANAGEMENT 

College  of  Business 

MGT  BlOO      Introduction 

to  Business  3  crs. 

The  prime  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  intro- 
duce to  students  the  nature  of  business  and  its 
complexities  in  the  context  of  the  environment 
in  which  it  operates.  Subjects  covered  include 
ownership  forms,  organization,  management, 
marketing,  accounting,  financial  institutions, 
labor  relations,  computers  and  small  business. 

MGT  B300      Principles 

of  Management  3  crs. 

Basic  principles  and  concepts  of  management 
as  they  are  applied  in  the  functions  of  planning, 
organizing,  leading  and  controlling  the  busi- 
ness enterprise.  The  personal  and  behavioral 
characteristic  of  managers  as  well  as  analytical 
techniques  available  to  them  are  introduced. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

MGT  B305      Labor  Relations  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of 
organized  labor;  the  background  and  tech- 
niques of  collective  bargaining;  union  security 
and  management  rights;  job  rights  and  due 
process. 
Prerequisites:  ECONB20I;  MGTB300orB345. 

MGT  B307      Health  Care 

for  Professionals  3  crs. 

This  course  is  specifically  designed  for  health 
care  professionals  who  are  or  will  be  involved 
in  managerial  duties.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  grounding  in  management 
theory  and  techniques  within  the  unique  frame- 
work of  health  care  institutions. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

MGT  B310      Human  Resource 

Management  3  crs. 

This  course  focuses  on  current  issues  in  human 
resource  management  in  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors.  Topics  include  civil  service 
systems,  manpower  planning  and  job  analysis, 
recruitment,  selection,  training,  appraisal,  com- 
pensation, benefits,  job  evaluation  and  person- 
nel systems  evaluation. 
Prerequisite:  MGT  B300  or  B345. 
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MGT  B315       International 

Management  3  crs. 

Provides  the  student  with  an  appreciation  of 
the  complexities  arising  from  managing  in 
international  business  and  with  a  framework 
for  analyzing  and  successfully  operating  across 
nations.  Students  develop  interpersonal  and 
cross-cultural  understanding  and  negotiation 
skills  though  in-class  participatory  exercises, 
case  discussions,  supplementary  readings  and 
a  group  research  project. 
Prerequisite:  MGT  B300  or  B345. 

MGT  B320      Psychology  in 

Management  3  crs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  bring  to  the 
student  the  theories,  experiments  and  problem 
solving  efforts  of  the  psychologist  and  the 
behavioral  scientist  in  the  area  of  administra- 
tive action.  Such  topics  as  cognitive  disso- 
nance, reinforcement  theory,  need  achievement, 
leadership  and  attitude  change  are  covered. 
Prerequisite:  MGT  B300  or  B345. 

MGT  B325     Production  and 

Operation  Management  3  crs. 

This  course  deals  with  the  decision  making  in- 
volved in  selecting,  designing,  operating  and 
controlling  activities  of  the  operations  system  for 
continuous  improvement.  Some  topics  are:  total 
quality  management,  forecasting,  product  design 
and  process  selection,  capacity  planning  and 
location,  facility  layout,  project  planning  and 
control,  production  planning,  and  just-in-time 
production  and  inventory  management. 
Prerequisites:  ECON  B200;  DECS  B203; 
junior  standing. 

MGT  B340      Management 

Information  Systems    3  crs. 

This  course  presents  the  student  with  an  intro- 
duction to  management  information  systems 
and  systems  analysis.  The  student  will  learn 
how,  why  and  where  MIS  can  be  most  effec- 
tively utilized  in  business  and  the  types  of 
problems  that  it  is  designed  to  solve.  The 
student  will  also  learn  the  steps  necessary  to 
design  a  system  or  communicate  effectively 
with  others  who  will  be  doing  the  analysis.  The 
student  will  be  presented  with  the  management 
issues  that  surround  both  MIS  and  systems 
analysis. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 


MGT  B345      Managing  Human  Behavior 
in  Organizations  3  crs. 

The  course  explores  organization  as  social 
units  and  the  phenomena  of  individual  and 
group  behavior  in  organizations.  Topics  stud- 
ied include:  evolution  of  and  research  in  orga- 
nizational principles  and  practices;  personality, 
perception  and  attitude  formation;  motivation; 
behavior;  performance;  structure;  groups;  plan- 
ning and  decision  making;  communication; 
power  and  conflict;  leadership;  stress;  interna- 
tional issues. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

MGT  B355      Managerial 

Communication  3  crs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  improve  the 
abilities  of  people  to  send  information  to  oth- 
ers in  their  company  and  to  receive  informa- 
tion from  others  in  their  company.  In  addition, 
techniques  of  establishing  paths  by  which  com- 
munications travel  and  means  of  curing  prob- 
lems which  impede  those  paths  are  studied. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

MGT  B360      Essentials  of  Quality 

Managment  3  crs. 

This  course  will  introduce  students  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  Total  Quality  Management  (TQM) 
through  lectures  and  hands-on  teamwork. 
Prerequisites:  ECON  B200,  MGT  B345, 
DECS  B202. 

MGT  B405      Import/Export  3  crs. 

Topics  covered  are  international  trade's  trans- 
action sequence,  transportation  and  logistics, 
export  pricing,  freight  forwarding,  shipping 
and  collection  documents,  terms  and  payment 
collection,  tariffs  and  duties,  packing  and  mark- 
ing, insurance  coverage,  import  handling  and 
cross-cultural  negotiations. 
Prerequisites:  LGST  B205  or  B301;  junior 
standing.  Pre/Corequisite:  MKT  330. 

MGTB410       Women  in  Management  3  crs. 

This  course  will  examine  the  rapidly  evolving 
role  of  women  in  the  workplace.  A  sample  of 
topics  which  will  be  studied:  differences  in 
management  styles  of  men  and  women;  women's 
approach  to  power;  women  in  top  leadership 
positions;  timing  in  women's  careers. 
Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
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MGT  B430      Entrepreneurship 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student 
an  opportunity  to  go  through  the  steps  required 
for  the  start  up  of  a  business,  and  to  experience 
some  of  the  frustrations  and  achievements  as- 
sociated with  the  process.  The  experience 
gained  in  other  business  courses  will  be  used 
extensively  in  Entrepreneurship. 
Prerequisite:  MGT  B300  or  B345. 

MGT  B435      Multinational  Business 

Management  3  crs. 

In-depth  discussion  of  conceptualizations  and 
cases  dealing  with  1 )  forces  and  trends  shaping 
the  opportunities  and  challenges  of  MNCs,  and 
2)  their  strategic  responses,  while  enhancing 
the  students'  analytical  research,  communica- 
tion and  leadership  skills. 
Prerequisites:  ECONB305;  FINB325;  MGT 
B315;  MKT  B330;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MGT  B440      Small  Business 

Institute       '  3  crs. 

Students  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty 
member  act  as  consultants  to  small  businesses 
with  serious  problems.  The  course  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Satisfies  requirement  for  MGT  B445  (Busi- 
ness Policy). 

Prerequisites:  ACCT  B203;  FIN  B300;  MGT 
B325;  MKT  B280;  senior  standing. 

MGTB445      Business  Policy  3  crs. 

Designed  to  develop  skill  in  identifying  prob- 
lems, making  oral  and  written  presentations  of 
investigations  and  decisions  reached,  analyz- 
ing problems,  and  devising  realistic  solutions. 
Taught  by  case  method. 
Prerequisites:  ACCT  B203;  FIN  B300;  MGT 
B325;  MKTB280;  senior  standing. 


MGT  B493      Special  Topics 
in  Management 

Prerequisites:  junior  standing. 


3  crs. 


MGT  B497      Internship  in 

Management  arr. 

See  description  in  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration section. 

MGT  B499      Independent  Study 

in  Management  arr. 

See  description  in  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration section. 


MARKETING 

College  of  Business 

MKT  B280      Basic  Marketing  3  crs. 

This  basic  course  acquaints  the  student  with 
the  nature  and  scope  of  modern  marketing 
management.  It  outlines  the  areas  in  which 
decisions  are  made  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting marketing  activities  at  all  levels  of 
production  and  distribution. 
Prerequisite:  one  economics  course. 

MKT  B305      Consumer  Behavior      3  crs. 

Concepts  from  psychology,  sociology,  anthro- 
pology and  economics  are  applied  in  the  inves- 
tigation and  solution  of  real  marketing 
problems.  Similarities  and  differences  between 
consumer  and  industrial  buyer  behavior  are 
delineated. 
Pre/Co-requisite:  MKT  B280. 

MKT  B310      Retailing 

Management  3  crs. 

This  course  examines  the  problems  and  prac- 
tices of  the  many  different  types  of  contempo- 
rary retailing  organizations  and  the 
management  of  their  activities.  Among  the 
important  topics  covered  are  store  location, 
store  lay-outs,  traffic  flow  patterns,  making 
buying  decisions,  effective  promotions,  and 
controlling  inventories. 
Prerequisite:  MKT  B280. 

MKT  B330      International 

Marketing  3  crs. 

Similarities  and  differences  of  domestic  and 
international  marketing  programs;  sources  of 
information  available  to  firms  considering  for- 
eign marketing  efforts;  costs  and  problems  of 
gathering  this  information;  formulation  and 
implementation  of  marketing  strategies  in  other 
environments;  discussion  of  cases  and  read- 
ings. Project. 
Prerequisite:  MKT  B280. 

MKT  B335      Personal  Selling  3  crs. 

A  practical  applications  course  for  those  who 
are  considering  a  possible  career  in  sales  or 
public  relations.  Role  playing  is  used  exten- 
sively to  simulate  real  life  encounters. 
Pre/Co-requisite:  MKT  B280. 
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MKT  B340     Advertising  and 

Promotions  Management  3  crs. 

Emphasis  is  upon  developing  integrated  pro- 
motional programs.  Advertising,  public  rela- 
tions, personal  selling,  promotional  packaging, 
along  with  many  other  sales  stimulating  meth- 
ods and  techniques  are  covered. 
Pre/Co-requisite:  MKT  B305. 

MKTB345      Industrial  Marketing    3  crs. 

This  course  bears  upon  industrial  or  business 
marketing  to  organizations  rather  than  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  or  household.  The  organi- 
zations include  factories,  mills,  hospitals,  uni- 
versities, churches,  contractors,  local,  state  and 
federal  government  agencies.  The  course  is 
directed  toward  marketing  management  and 
decision  making  as  it  relates  specifically  to 
industrial  marketing.  Using  basic  marketing 
principles  including  market  segmentation, 
buyer  behavior,  marketing  strategy  and  plan- 
ning, the  course  includes  written  cases  and  a 
term  project  paper. 
Prerequisite:  MKT  B280. 

MKT  B355      Essentials  of  Total 

Quality  Managment     3  crs. 

This  course  will  introduce  students  to  the  fun- 
damentals of  Total  Quality  Managment  (TQM) 
through  lectures  and  hands-on  teamwork. 
Prerequisites:  ECON  B200,  MGT  B345,  and 
DECS  B202. 

MKT  B400      Marketing  Research     3  crs. 

Emphasis  is  upon  where  and  how  to  use  market- 
ing research  in  the  determination  and  solutions 
of  marketing  problems.  Some  of  the  topics 
covered  include  establishing  the  research  objec- 
tive, designing  research  projects,  collecting  and 
analyzing  data,  and  writing  the  fmal  report. 
Pre-requisite:  DECS  B202. 
Pre/Co-requisite:  MKT  B340. 

MKT  B405      Distribution 

Management  3  crs. 

Analysis  of  the  physical  distribution  and  physi- 
cal supply  system  that  links  buyers  and  sellers 
to  the  problems  of  coordinating  and  managing 
the  system. 
Prerequisites:  MKT  B280,  DECS  B202. 


MKT  B415      Fundamentals 

of  Pricing  3  crs. 

Pricing  is  one  of  the  major  topics  in  both 
economics  and  marketing.  This  course  will 
focus  on  the  functions  of  price  and  on  how 
prices  are  determined  in  various  markets  and 
by  various  firms.  The  roles  that  organizational 
objectives,  demand,  costs,  competition,  and 
legal  and  ethical  constraints  play  in  pricing 
will  be  considered. 

Prerequisites:  ECON  B200,  MKT  B280,  jun- 
ior standing. 

MKT  B420      Sales  Force 

Management  3  crs. 

Analysis  of  the  nature  and  role  of  field  sales 
operations  as  an  arm  of  promotional  strategy; 
investigation  of  the  personal  contact  function 
and  its  management,  the  scope  of  its  unique 
problems,  and  use  of  decision-making  tools 
and  methods  for  solution. 
Pre/Co-requisite:  MKT  B335. 

MKT  B450      Advanced 

Marketing  Strategy      3  crs. 

Analysis  of  a  wide  variety  of  marketing  prob- 
lems. The  case-situation  method  is  employed, 
with  emphasis  on  managerial  problem  solving 
amid  real  world  constraints;  use  of  behavioral 
and  quantitative  techniques. 
Prerequisites:  MKT  B400;  senior  standing. 

MKT  B493      Special  Topics 

in  Marketing  3  crs. 

Prerequisites:  MKT  B280,  senior  standing. 

MKT  B497       Internship  in  Marketing     arr. 

See  description  in  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration section. 

MKT  B499      Independent  Study 

in  Marketing  arr. 

See  description  in  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration section. 
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MATHEMATICS 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

MATHA091   Basic  Skills 

Mathematics  3  crs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  deficiencies  in 
student's  elementary  mathematics  up  to  elemen- 
tary algebra.  Credit  in  course  not  applicable  to 
any  degree  program  or  any  mathematical  sci- 
ence or  common  curriculum  requirement  but 
will  be  added  on  to  normal  total  for  student's 
degree  program.  Students  assigned  to  course 
based  on  test  placement  scores. 

MATH  A092   Fundamentals 

of  Algebra  3  crs. 

This  course  is  for  those  with  one  year  of  algebra, 
but  who  are  not  ready  for  MATH  A 1 1 5,  A 1 1 8  or 
T122.  Topics  include  arithmetic  of  signed  num- 
bers, polynomials,  factoring,  fractional  and  qua- 
dratic equations  and  applications.  Credit  from 
this  course  is  not  applicable  to  any  degree  pro- 
gram or  to  any  math,  common  curriculum  or 
teacher  certification  requirement  but  will  be 
added  to  normal  total  for  student's  degree  pro- 
gram. Students  are  assigned  to  course  based  on 
placement  test  scores. 

MATH  A113   Math  for  Elementary 

Teachers  I  3  crs. 

This  course  treats  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
mathematics  for  a  complete  understanding 
viewpoint  required  of  an  elementary  school 
teacher.  Concepts  include  number  systems, 
counting,  fundamental  operations,  mathemati- 
cal sentences,  geometric  relations  and  compari- 
son. Forelementary  education  ormusiceducation 
students  only. 

MATH  A114  Math  for  Elementary 

Teachers  II  3  crs. 

This  is  a  continuation  in  the  same  style  as  that 
of  MATH  A 1 13.  Topics  include  rational  num- 
bers, measurements,  decimals,  computer  lit- 
eracy, probability,  area,  volume,  models,'signed 
numbers  and  more  geometry.  Open  to  students 
in  elementary  education  or  music  education 
programs. 


MATHA115    Introduction  to 

Finite  Mathematics       3  crs. 

Designed  to  give  the  social  science  and  the  busi- 
ness administration  students  an  introduction  to 
the  necessary  analytic  and  quantitative  tools  in 
mathematics.  Topics  include  elementary  matrix 
theory  and  linear  programming,  life  science 
models  and  an  introduction  to  probability. 

MATHA116    Survey  of  Calculus        3  crs. 

This  course  includes  techniques  in  the  calculus 
of  algebraic,  exponential  and  logarithmic  func- 
tions of  one  and  two  variables  as  met  in  the 
application  fields  of  business,  political  science 
and  other  social  science  fields. 

MATHA118    Pre-calculus 

Mathematics  3  crs. 

This  course  offers  more  preparation  for  those 
students  who  plan  on  taking  calculus,  but  find 
themselves  deficient  in  second-year  high  school 
algebra  and  trigonometry.  Exponential,  loga- 
rithmic and  trigonometric  functions  are  in- 
cluded in  the  course. 

MATH  A119    Freshman  Seminar         1  cr. 

The  seminar  is  designed  to  stimulate  freshman 
math  majors  in  topics  outside  the  confines  of 
particular  introductory  courses.  At  the  same 
time  the  student  will  be  introduced  to  elemen- 
tary research  techniques. 

MATHT122   Math  Models  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Introductory 
This  course  will  treat  the  concepts  of  model 
building,  model  types,  model  construction  and 
analysis,  and  practical  aspects  of  mathematical 
model  usage.  Applications  of  modeling  tech- 
niques will  be  made  to  everyday  experiences 
and  to  larger  world  problems  such  as  demo- 
graphics. 

MATHY130    Math  through  the  Ages     3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Natural  Sciences  Pre- 
modern 

This  course  advances  the  thesis  that  math  has 
been  a  major  cultural  force  in  western  civiliza- 
tion; demonstrates  that  math  carries  the  main 
burden  of  scientific  reasoning  and  has  influ- 
enced the  direction  of  much  philosophic 
thought;  and  introduces  true  and  false  concep- 
tions, the  quantitative  approach  to  nature, 
Newtonian  Influence,  math  as  art. 
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MATHZ132   Problem  Solving 

in  Ecology  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Natural  Sciences  Modem 
This  course  in  environmental  problem  solving 
teaches  how  to  use  relatively  simple  mathemati- 
cal methods  (often  of  the  "back-of-the-enve- 
lope"  type)  to  understand  how  planet  earth  and 
its  inhabitants  interact.  The  problems  will  deal 
with  issues  such  as  pollution,  the  exhausting  of 
fossil  fuel  resources,  and  overpopulation. 

MATHA200   Introduction  to 

Linear  Algebra  3  crs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  topics  in 
matrix  algebra  for  applications  basic  to  future 
course  work.  Vector  spaces,  determinants,  ma- 
trices, linear  transformations  and  eigenvectors 
are  included. 
Prerequisite:  high  school  Algebra  II. 

MATHA203   Computational 

Matrix  Algebra  3  crs. 

Numerical  methods,  computer  arithmetic,  con- 
vergence of  an  algorithm  and  efficiency  of 
computational  methods  are  studied.  A  theory 
of  matrix  algebra  including  matrix  manipula- 
tion, computation  of  determinants,  solutions 
of  simultaneous  equations,  Gaussian  elimina- 
tion and  eigen-vaiue  problems  are  among  the 
topics  developed  in  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  COSC  A210  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

MATHA204   Discrete  Math 

Structures  3  crs. 

A  course  bridging  infinitesimal  calculus  and 
the  world  of  sets,  relations,  digraphs,  lattices, 
logic,  etc.  Topics  include  algebraic  flow  chart 
language,  syntax  and  semantics,  isomorphisms 
and  invariants,  directed  graphs,  Boolean  alge- 
bra, permutations  and  cyclic  groups,  polish 
expressions,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  high  school  Algebra  II. 


MATH  H233  Honors  Mathematics: 
Mathematics  in 
Western  Civilization     3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors 
Program 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  present  the 
development  of  mathematics  in  Western  Civi- 
lization from  a  cultural,  historical  and  scien- 
tific perspective.  The  course  material  consists 
of  important  topics  selected  from  the  disci- 
plines of  number  theory,  logic,  geometry,  analy- 
sis and  probability  theory. 

MATHA241   Introduction 
to  Probability 
and  Statistics  I  3  crs. 

A  course  to  introduce  statistical  applications  in 
the  fields  of  business  administration,  social 
sciences  and  education.  Topics  include  de- 
scribing sets  of  measurements,  discrete  prob- 
abilities, normal  distributions,  statistical 
inference,  special  distributions,  decision  mak- 
ing under  uncertainty,  quality  control,  linear 
regression,  etc. 

MATHA242   Introduction 
to  Probability 
and  Statistics  II  3  crs. 

Continuation  of  MATH  A241. 
Prerequisite:  MATHA241. 

MATHA257   Calculus  I  3  crs. 

A  beginning  course  of  the  calculus  of  one 
variable  and  analytic  geometry.  The  concept  of 
limits  and  their  use  in  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  max  and  min  values  of  functions  and 
solving  for  areas  and  volumes  are  treated. 
Prerequisite:  high  school  algebra  (2  years), 
geometry  and  trigonometry. 

MATHA258   Calculus  II  3  crs. 

Topics  include  the  Mean  Value  Theorem  and  its 
applications,  applications  of  the  integral,  tran- 
scendental functions,  techniques  of  integration, 
sequences  and  series,  and  conic  sections. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  A2 57. 

MATHA259    Calculus  III  3  crs. 

The  calculus  of  several  variables  and  vector 
analysis.  Topics  include  differentiation  of  vector 
valued  functions,  extreme  values,  Lagrange  mul- 
tipliers, multiple  integration,  line  and  surface 
integrals,  and  an  introduction  to  vector  fields. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  A200  and  A258. 
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MATHA310   Calculus  IV  3  crs. 

Topics  include  fundamental  methods  of  solv- 
ing elementary  differential  equations.  Includes 
exact  solutions,  series  solutions,  numerical  so- 
lutions, solutions  using  Laplace  transforms 
and  other  topics. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  A258. 

MATH  A315   Linear  Programming   3  crs. 

Introductory  course  in  linear  programming  using 
elementary  matrix  algebra  and  the  theory  of 
complex  polygons.  Managerial  problems,  opera- 
tions research,  economic  behavior,  game  theory 
and  military  strategy  applications  are  considered. 
Prerequisites:  MATH  A200  or  A203; 
cose  All 5. 

MATHA320   Linear  Algebra  3  crs. 

This  second  course  expands  on  topics  such  as 
vector  spaces,  matrices,  determinants,  eigen- 
values, linear  functionals,  bilinear  forms,  vec- 
tor geometry  and  their  applications. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  A200. 

MATHA325   Nonlinear 

Optimization  3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  nonlinear  optimization  prob- 
lems. Topics  include  classical  optimization 
based  on  calculus,  approximation  techniques, 
separable  programming,  gradient  methods  and 
dynamic  programming. 
Prerequisite:  MATHA200,  A258;  COSCA215. 


MATHA341   Statistics  Theory 

and  Methods  3  crs. 

How  statistics  makes  inferences  about  a  popula- 
tion based  on  information  from  samples.  Topics 
include  estimation,  hypothesis  testing,  linear 
models  and  estimation  by  least  squares.  Experi- 
mental design,  analysis  of  variance,  analysis  of 
enumerative  data,  and  nonparametric  statistics. 
Prerequisites:  MATH  A340;  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

MATHA345    Topics  in  Geometry      3  crs. 

The  course  will  include  foundations  of  geom- 
etry, congruences,  parallelism,  similarities, 
measures,  coordinate  systems,  axiom  systems 
for  the  Euclidean  and  projective  planes. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  A258. 

MATHA350    Differential  Equations  3  crs. 

This  course  reviews  and  continues  the  intro- 
duction to  ordinary  differential  equations  met 
in  MATH  A3 10.  Selected  topics  in  partial 
differential  equations  and  applications  to  vari- 
ous fields  will  be  included. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  A259,  A3 10. 

MATHA400    Abstract  Algebra  I        3  crs. 

A  general  survey  course  in  the  concepts  of 
algebratreating  number  systems,  groups,  rings, 
domains,  fields,  matrices  over  a  field,  ele- 
ments of  Galois  theory  and  canonical  forms. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  A200. 


MATHA330   Theory  of  Numbers      3  crs. 

Topics  include  divisibility,  prime  numbers, 
Euclidean  algorithm,  fundamental  theorem  of 
arithmetic,  congruences,  diophantine  equa- 
tions, and  indicies. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

MATHA340   Math  Probability  3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  probability. 
Topics  include  combinatorial  analysis,  axioms 
of  probability,  discrete  and  continuous  random 
variables,  expectation,  multivariate  probabil- 
ity distributions,  function  of  random  variables, 
and  basic  limit  theorems. 
Prerequisites:  MATH  A3 10. 


MATH  A401    Abstract  Algebra  II 

Continuation  of  MATH  A400. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  A400. 


3  crs. 


MATHA410    Advanced  Calculus  I    3  crs. 

A  deeper  look  at  analysis  with  special  attention 
to  linear  methods  as  applied  to  the  calculus  of 
several  variables.  Topics  include  extrema,  Jaco- 
bians,  uniform  continuity,  line  and  surface  inte- 
grals, differentials,  integration  theory,  and  series. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  A2 59,  A3 10. 

MATHA411    Advanced  Calculus  II    3  crs. 

Continuation  of  MATH  A410. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  A4 10. 
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MATHA415    Complex  Variables       3  crs. 

Analytic  functions,  Cauchy' s  integration  theory , 
series  representation,  conformal  mapping,  ana- 
lytic continuation,  Schwarz-Christoffel  trans- 
formation. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  A259,  A3 10. 


MATHA420    Real  Analysis  3  crs. 

Advanced  course  in  analysis  of  real  functions 
through  theorems  credited  to  Cantor,  Bolzano, 
Weierstrass,  Borel  and  others.  Topics  include 
uniform  convergence,  covering  sets,  almost 
continuous  functions,  and  Lebesque  integrals. 
Prerequisite:  MATHA411. 

MATHA425    General  Topology         3  crs. 

Basic  concepts  from  the  topics  of  topological 
spaces,  Hausdorff  spaces,  connectedness,  met- 
ric spaces,  continuous  mappings,  separability, 
compactness  and  product  spaces. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

MATHA430    Applied  Math  I  3  crs. 

Designed  to  illustrate  the  application  of  math- 
ematics to  one  or  more  fields  by  considering 
the  aspects  of  model  building  and  to  further 
develop  theory  and  techniques  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  the  field.  Topics  include  partial  differ- 
ential equations,  eigen  functions.  Green's  func- 
tions, perturbation  and  approximation  methods. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  A259,  A3 10. 


City  College 


MATHA431    Applied  Math  II 

Continuation  of  MATH  A430. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  A4 30. 


3  crs. 


MATHA493    Directed  Readings        3  crs. 

MATHA495    Special  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  productive  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is 
distinguished  from  a  Research  Project  in  its 
lack  of  the  historical  or  experimental  method 
and  perspective  characteristics  of  "research." 

MATHA496    Math  Seminar  1  cr. 

Topics  from  various  branches  of  mathematics 
will  be  presented,  discussed  and  argued  by  the 
students.  By  invitation  only. 

MATHA498    Research  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  empirical  or  historical  investiga- 
tion, culminating  in  a  written  report. 

MATHA499    Independent  Study  arr. 


MATH  cm    Concepts  of 

Math/Algebra  3  crs. 

This  course  deals  with  topics  such  as  arithmetic 
of  signed  numbers,  polynomials,  factoring,  and 
fractional  and  quadratic  equations.  Students  re- 
quiring mathematics  review  and  skill  building 
prior  to  enrolUng  in  MATH  CI  12  or  CI  15  are 
advised  to  enroll  in  MATH  C 1 11 .  MATH  C 1 1 1 
does  not  meet  City  College's  core  math  require- 
ment. 

MATHC112    College  Algebra  3  crs. 

This  course  examines  sets  and  numbers;  the 
algebra  of  numbers  as  a  logical  system;  inequali- 
ties; absolute  values  and  coordinate  systems; 
functions,  and  their  graphical  representation;  lin- 
ear and  quadratic  functions;  polynomial  func- 
tions; complex  numbers.  Students  needing  review 
should  enroU  in  MATH  Al  1 1 . 

MATHC115    Introduction  to 

Finite  Mathematics       3  crs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  social 
science  and  the  busieess  administration  stu- 
dent an  introduction  to  the  necessary  analytic 
and  quantitative  tools  in  mathematics.  Topics 
include  elementary  matrix  theory  and  an  intro- 
duction to  linear  programming. 

MATHC116    Survey  of  Calculus        3  crs. 

This  course  includes  techniques  in  the  calculus 
of  algebraic,  exponential  and  logarithmic  func- 
tions of  one  and  two  variables  as  met  in  the 
application  fields  of  business  and  the  social 
sciences. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  CI  15  or  equivalent. 


MILITARY  SCIENCE 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

MILS  AlOl     The  Air  Force  Today      1  cr. 

Fall  semester  only. 

This  course  focuses  on  the  basic  characteris- 
tics of  air  doctrine;  U.S.  Air  Force  mission  and 
organization;  functions  of  the  U.S.  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive,  general  purpose,  and 
support  forces;  officership;  folio wership;  mili- 
tary customs  and  courtesies;  and  an  assess- 
ment of  communicative  skills. 
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MILS  A102     The  Air  Force  Today      1  cr. 

Spring  semester  only. 

This  course  focuses  on  U.S.  Air  Force  installations 
and  professions;  introduction  to  flight;  geogr^hical 
awareness;  U.S.  defense  policy;  military  balance; 
terrorism;  and  a  study  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
Armed  Services. 

MILS  A104     Dynamics  of 

Leadership  I  2  crs. 

An  introductory  course  on  the  history  and  orga- 
nization of  Army  ROTC  and  an  initial  study  of 
leadership  traits,  principles  and  characteristics. 
The  student  is  introduced  to  the  characteristics 
and  capabilities  of  individual  and  crew-served 
weapons;  the  customs  and  courtesies  of  the 
military  service;  and  to  the  basic  organization 
and  functions  of  a  military  squad.  Course  in- 
cludes periodic  field  trips,  two  hours  of  lecture 
and  one  hour  of  laboratory. 

MILSA105     Dynamics  of 

Leadership  II  2  crs. 

A  continuation  of  leadership  training  to  include: 
weapons  draining  (assembly  and  disassembly  proce- 
dures for  the  M- 16  rifle  and  M-60  machine  gun), 
communications  (radio-telephone  procedures,  use 
of  a  CEOI),  and  first-aid  (bleeding,  shock,  bums, 
fractures  and  CPR).  Course  includes  periodic  field 
trips,  twohoursoflecture  and  one  houroflaboratory. 
Prerequisite:  MILSA104  or  permission  of  the 
department. 

MILS  A121     Development  of 

Air  Power  I  1  cr. 

Fall  semester  only. 

Traces  the  development  of  air  power  from  the 

beginning  of  manned  flight  through  Worid  War  E. 

MILS  A122     Development  of 

Air  Power  II  1  cr. 

Spring  semester  only. 

A  study  of  post  World  War  II  air  power  develop- 
ment and  employment,  including  present-day 
aerospace  forces. 


MILS  A204     Applied  Leadership      2  crs. 

The  course  begins  with  an  introduction  to  mili- 
tary map  reading  (e.g.,  grid  coordinates,  eleva- 
tion, relief,  distance)  and  concludes  with 
preliminary  marksmanship  instruction  (me- 
chanical training)  and  marksmanship  funda- 
mentals. Course  includes  training  in  physical 
conditioning,  periodic  field  trips,  two  hours  of 
lecture  and  one  hour  of  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  MILSA105  or  permission  of  the 
department. 

MILS  A205     Management 

Techniques  2  crs. 

An  introduction  to  management  principles  and 
techniques.  Includes  a  discussion  of  leadership 
principles  and  application  of  leadership  tech- 
niques. Course  concludes  with  an  intiroduction 
to  military  correspondence  and  discussion  of 
customs  and  traditions.  Course  includes  train- 
ing in  physical  conditioning,  periodic  field  trips, 
two  hours  of  lecture  and  one  hour  of  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  MILSA204  or  permission  of  the 
department. 

MILS  A301     Management  and 

Leadership  I  3  crs. 

Fall  semester  only. 

The  general  theory  and  practice  of  management 
applied  to  Air  Force  situations. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

MILS  A302     Management  and 

Leadership  II  3  crs. 

Spring  semester  only. 

The  theory  and  application  of  general  concepts 
of  leadership  to  Air  Force  situations. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

MILS  A304     Basic  Tactics  3  crs. 

Introduction  to  U.  S.  Army  tactical  concepts  and 
procedures,  principles  and  evolution  of  war, 
and  the  relationship  between  weapons  and  tac- 
tics. Includes  advanced  map  reading  and  terrain 
association,  operations  orders  format,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  study  of  offensive  operations. 
Course  includes  training  in  physical  condition- 
ing, periodic  field  trips,  three  hours  of  lecture 
and  one  hour  of  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  MILS  A205  or  permission  of  the 
department. 
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MILS  A305     Advanced  Tactics  3  crs. 

Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  U.S.  Army 
tactical  concepts.  The  course  begins  with  a 
study  of  defense  operations  and  continues  with 
patrolUng  techniques,  low  intensity  conflict, 
call-for-fire.  Concludes  with  an  overview  of 
advanced  camp.  Course  includes  training  in 
physical  conditioning,  periodic  field  trips,  three 
hours  of  lecture  and  one  hour  of  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  MILS  A304. 

MILS  A401     National  Security  Forces 
in  Contemporary 
American  Society  I       3  crs. 

Fall  semester  only. 

Study  of  the  armed  forces  as  an  integral  element  of 
society.  Examines  civil-military  relations  in  the 
formation  of  defense  policy;  the  evolution  of  na- 
tional security  poUcy;  the  national  security  policy 
process;  and  national  security  policy  issues. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 


MILS  A450     Leadership  Laboratory  0  crs. 

An  extension  of  classroom  work  each  semes- 
ter. Affords  the  student  the  opportunity  to 
apply  military  skills  learned  in  the  classroom 
in  an  outdoor  environment.  Topics  covered 
include  drill  and  ceremonies,  leading  of  physi- 
cal training,  land  navigation,  basic  soldier  skills, 
first-aid,  rappelling,  weapons  training  and  fir- 
ing. Mandatory  for  all  students  taking  military 
science  classes. 

MILS  A499     Independent  Study  arr. 

Open  only  to  those  students  who  have  com- 
pleted military  science  requirements  and  have 
extended  scholarship  benefits. 
Prerequisites:  MILS  A405;  department  chair 
approval. 

MUSICAPPRECIATION 

City  College 


MILS  A402     National  Security  Forces 
in  Contemporary 
American  Society  II      3  crs. 

Spring  semester  only. 

Political,  economic,  social,  techjiological,  and  inter- 
national developments;  their  effects  upon  strategic 
preparedness  and  the  overall  defense  policy-making 
process. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

MILS  A404  Ethics  of  Leadership  2  crs. 
First  part  of  the  capstone  course  leading  to 
commissioning  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Course  in- 
cludes a  study  of  military  ethics  and  profession- 
alism. Course  concludes  with  cadet  presentation 
of  professional  knowledge  subjects.  Course  in- 
cludes training  in  physical  conditioning,  peri- 
odic field  trips,  two  hours  of  lecture  and  one 
hour  of  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  MILS  A305. 

MILS  A405     Professionalism 

of  Leadership  2  crs. 

Conclusion  of  the  capstone  course.  Emphasis 
is  on  command  and  staff  funcfions,  planning 
and  preparation  of  training,  logistics  and  per- 
sonnel management.  Course  concludes  with 
the  study  of  military  justice  and  the  law  of  war. 
Course  includes  training  in  physical  condi- 
tioning, periodic  field  trips,  two  hours  of  lec- 
ture and  one  hour  of  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  MILS  A404. 


MUSA  C360   Music  Appreciation 

(1450-1820)  3  crs. 

This  course  enables  the  learner  to  listen  to 
music  with  greater  perception  and  understand- 
ing. Listening  skills  will  be  developed  through 
a  historical  survey  of  musical  styles  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Romantic  Period. 

MUSA  C361   Music  Appreciation 

(1820-present)  3  crs. 

This  course  is  intended  for  someone  who  is 
seriously  interested  in  learning  how  to  listen  to 
music  with  greater  perception  and  understand- 
ing. Listening  skills  will  be  developed  through 
a  historical  survey  of  musical  styles  from  the 
Romantic  Period  to  the  present. 

MUSA  €370   The  World  of  Music     3  crs. 

This  course  will  introduce  a  corpus  of  musical 
works  which  span  the  history  of  western  civiliza- 
tion. Through  guided  listening,  the  student  will 
gain  an  understanding  of  how  music  reflects  the 
thoughts  and  perspectives  of  the  past,  and  will 
grow  in  appreciation  of  the  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual legacy  shared  by  western  culture. 
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MUSIC— GENERAL 

College  of  Music 

MUGNMIOO    Italian  Diction 

and  Repertoire  I  1  cr. 

Fall  semester  only. 

This  course  for  singers,  required  for  music  edu- 
cation and  vocal  performance  majors,  covers 
the  basics  of  Italian  pronunciation,  including 
the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  An  accom- 
panist is  present,  and  each  student  works  with 
the  professor  on  one  or  two  early  Italian  songs, 
preparing  them  for  performance  in  good  Italian 
and  with  emphasis  on  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  the  text. 

MUGNMlOl    Italian  Diction 

and  Repertoire  II  1  cr. 

Spring  semester  only. 

This  course,  required  for  vocal  performance 
majors,  continues  to  develop  the  students'  abil- 
ity to  sing  convincingly  in  Italian.  The  professor 
selects  arias  and  duets  especially  for  each  indi- 
vidual student,  choosing  repertoire  suited  to 
young  voices  from  such  composers  as  Mozart, 
Rossini,  Handel  and  early  Italians.  An  accom- 
panist is  present,  and  students  sing  every  week 
under  the  guidance  of  the  professor.  Style  and 
interpretation,  as  well  as  Italian  pronunciation 
and  vocabulary  are  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  MUGNMIOO. 

MUGNMlll    Basic  Ballet  I  2  crs. 

Fundamental  techniques,  exercises  and  steps. 
Creditable  twice. 

MUGNM134    Music  &  Liturgy: 

An  Introduction  3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  the  music  of  the  Church  seen 
against  the  background  of  Church  history  and 
liturgical  theology.  The  course  will  use  an  his- 
torical approach  to  examine  the  changes  in 
theological  thought  and  liturgical  practice  over 
the  various  histories/stylistic  periods  as  they 
influenced  such  things  as  composition,  practice, 
congregational  involvement,  organ  music,  etc. 


MUGNM142    History  of  Dance  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
For  proper  aesthetic  perception  of  theatrical 
dance  production,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
appreciation  of  music,  stage  setting,  literary 
backgrounds  of  plots  used,  plus  an  understand- 
ing of  dance  itself.  This  course  uses  a  cross- 
disciplinary  approach  to  gain  this  insight  into 
dance.  (Also  listed  as  HIST  XI 38.) 

MUGN  M166    America  and  Its  Music    3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
An  appreciation  course  designed  for  the  non- 
music  major  which  provides  an  overview  of 
20th-century  American  popular  and  art  music 
styles,  their  bases  in  folk  traditions,  and  the 
influence  of  electronic  instruments  on  musical 
style  and  composition. 

MUGNM168    The  World  of  Music    3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

This  course  introduces  musical  works  which 
span  the  history  of  western  civilization. 
Through  guided  listening  the  student  will  gain 
an  understanding  of  how  music  reflects  the 
thoughts  and  perspectives  of  the  past,  and  will 
grow  in  appreciation  of  the  emotional  and 
intellectual  legacy  shared  by  Western  culture. 


Icr. 


MUGNM200    French  Diction 
and  Repertoire  I 

Fall  semester  only. 

This  course  for  singers,  required  for  musiceducation 
and  vocal  performance  majors,  covers  the  basics  of 
French  pronunciation,  including  the  Intemational 
Phonetic  Alphabet.  An  accompanist  is  present,  and 
each  student  works  with  the  professor  on  one  or  two 
French  songs,  preparing  them  for  performance  in 
good  French  and  with  emphasis  on  understanding 
the  meaning  of  the  text. 


Icr. 
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MUGNM201    French  Diction 

and  Repertoire  II 

Spring  semester  only. 

This  course,  required  for  vocal  performance  majors, 
continues  to  develop  the  students'  ability  to  sing 
convincingly  in  French.  The  professor  selects  arias 
and  duets  especially  for  each  individual  student, 
choosing  repertoire  suited  to  young  voices  fix)m 
such  composers  as  Fame,  Debussy,  Poulenc  and 
Ravel.  An  accompanist  is  present,  and  students  sing 
every  week  under  the  guidance  of  the  professor. 
Style  and  interpretation,  as  well  as  French  pronun- 
ciation and  vocabulary  are  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  MUGNMIOO. 


MUGN  M210  Eurhythmies  2  crs. 

An  activity  course  structured  to  develop  a  sen- 
sitivity to  music;  based  on  the  eurhythmic  con- 
cepts of  Jacques  Dalcroze. 

MUGN  M21 1  Basic  Ballet  II  2  crs. 

Continuation  of  Basic  Ballet  I.  Creditable  twice. 
Prerequisite:  MUGN  Mill. 

MUGN  M220  Seminar  in 

Music  Business  2  crs. 

A  survey  course  that  provides  students  with  an 
overview  of  the  music  profession  and  its  alter- 
native career  opportunities. 

MUGN  M300  German  Diction 

and  Repertoire  I  1  cr. 

Fall  semester  only. 

This  course  for  singers,  required  for  music  edu- 
cation and  vocal  performance  majors,  covers 
the  basics  of  German  pronunciation,  including 
the  use  of  the  Intemational  Phonetic  Alphabet. 
An  accompanist  is  present,  and  each  student 
works  with  the  professor  on  two  German  lieder 
by  such  composers  as  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  Mozart,  etc.  The  student  prepares  the 
songs  for  performance,  with  emphasis  on  well- 
sung  and  articulated  Gemian,  and  communicat- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  text. 

MUGN  M301  German  Diction 

and  Repertoire  II  1  cr. 

This  course  for  singers,  required  for  vocal  per- 
formance majors,  continues  to  develop  the  stu- 
dents' ability  to  sing  convincingly  in  German. 
The  professor  selects  songs,  arias  and  duets 
especially  for  each  individual  student,  choosing 
repertoire  suited  to  young  voices  from  the  great 
German  lieder  and  opera  composers.  An  ac- 
companist is  present,  and  students  sing  every 
week  under  the  guidance  of  the  professor.  Style 
and  interpretation,  as  well  as  German  pronun- 
ciation and  vocabulary,  are  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  MUGN  M300. 

MUGN  M303  Internship  1  cr. 

Practical,  on-the-job  experience  in  fields  re- 
lated to  music  business  and  music  conmiunica- 
tions.  Creditable  three  times. 

MUGN  M308  Recreational  Music       2  crs. 

Melodic  and  rhythmic  musical  instruments  at 
elementary  levels  and  movement  activities  for 
handicapped  children.  Dalcroze,  Kodaly  and 
Orff  approaches  will  be  studied  and  practiced. 


MUGN  M311  Intermediate  Ballet       2  crs. 

For  students  who  have  completed  their  basic 
ballet  technique.  Creditable  twice. 

MUGN  M315  Seminar  in  Recording 

Techniques  I  3  crs. 

Introductory  practical  and  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  two-track  and  multitrack  recording, 
including  use  of  Loyola's  1 6-channel  recording 
studio.  Open  to  all  junior-,  senior-  and  graduate- 
level  students,  or  by  permission  of  instructor. 

MUGN  M316  Seminar  in  Recording 

Techniques  II  3  crs. 

Advanced  application  of  Loyola's  1 6-channel 
recording  studio,  including  individual  record- 
ing projects,  digital  synthesis,  ari  the  use  of 
signal  processors. 
Prerequisite:  MUGN  M3 15. 

MUGN  M401  Music  Bibliography      2  crs. 

Required  of  all  bachelor  of  arts  in  music  degree 
students.  Techniques  in  music  research  and 
writing  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
senior  project. 

MUGN  M411  Ballet  Repertory  3  crs. 

Study  of  dances  from  ballet,  opera  and  musi- 
cals. Recital  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Open 
to  advanced-level  ballet  students. 

MUGN  M495  Special  Topics  arr. 

MUGN  M499  Independent  Study  arr. 

Creditable  as  needed. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 

MUED  MHO  String  Class  I  1  cr. 

The  study  of  techniques  leading  toward  basic 
performance  competence  and  pedagogy  of  string 
instruments.  Creditable  as  needed. 


MUED  Mill  String  Class  II 

Continuation  of  String  Class  I. 


Icr. 


MUED  M200  Field  Experience 

in  Music  Education      0  crs. 

Observations  of  and  participation  in  music  in- 
struction at  various  assigned  levels  (K- 1 2).  Writ- 
ten reports  are  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Music  Education;  with  observations  discussed 
in  periodic  seminars.  Creditable  repeatedly. 
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MUED  M210  Brass  and 

Percussion  Class  I         2  crs. 

The  study  of  techniques  leading  toward  basic 
performance  competence  and  pedagogy  of  brass 
and  percussion  instruments. 

MUED  M211  Brass  and 

Percussion  Class  II       2  crs. 

Continuation  of  Brass  and  Percussion  Class  I. 

MUED  M300  Student 

Teaching  Seminar         0  crs. 

A  symposium  on  student  teaching — a  free  ex- 
change of  ideas,  experiences  and  problems  re- 
lating to  supervised  teaching  activities. 

MUED  M306  Instrumental  Music 

Education  Methods       2  crs. 

Organization  and  management  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  instrumental  music  pro- 
grams emphasizing  proven  teaching  techniques, 
materials  and  performance  procedures. 

MUED  M307  Choral  Music 

Education  Methods      2  crs. 

Teaching  choral  music.  Emphasis  on  manage- 
ment of  performing  ensembles,  materials,  teach- 
ing techniques  and  literature. 

MUED  M308  General  Music 

Education  Methods       2  crs. 

Organization  and  management  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  general  music  program  em- 
phasizing proven  teaching  techniques  and  materials 
based  on  a  conceptual  approach  to  music  learning. 

MUED  M309  Psychology 

of  Teaching  Music 

in  Secondary  Schools    3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  current  theory  and  practice  in 
music  education  including  the  psychology  of 
learning  and  teaching  music,  nature  and  testing 
of  musical  aptitude  and  ability,  and  philosophy 
in  music  education. 

MUED  M310  Woodwind  Class  I         2  crs. 

The  study  of  techniques  leading  to  basic  perfor- 
mance competence  and  pedagogy  of  woodwind 
instruments. 


MUED  M400  Student  Teaching  9  crs. 

Experience  in  secondary  and/or  elementary  in- 
struction under  the  guidance  of  music  teachers 
and  supervisors  certified  in  the  student's  pri- 
mary teaching  area. 

MUSIC  HISTORY 
AND  LITERATURE 

MUHL  104      Introduction  to 

Music  Literature  I  1  cr. 

An  introduction  to  fundamental  musical  con- 
cepts and  terminology  as  applied  to  listening 
skills.  Further  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
aural  recognition  of  a  selected  body  of  standard 
repertoire  demonstrating  the  genres  of  orches- 
tral, choral,  solo,  chamber  and  operatic  literature. 

MUHL  M105  Introduction  to 

Music  Literature  II        1  cr. 

A  brief  overview  of  Western  art  music  from  800 
A.D.  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  placed  on 
style  characteristics. 

MUHL  M304  Survey  of 

Music  History  I  3  crs. 

Survey  of  Western  art  music  to  1750,  focusing 
on  musical  style  and  stylistic  developments. 
Aural  analysis  and  identification  of  specific 
compositions  is  required. 

MUHL  M305  Survey  of 

Music  History  II  3  crs. 

Continuation  of  Survey  of  Music  History  I, 
covering  from  1750  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  MUHL  M304. 

MUHL  M308  Piano  Literature  I         3  crs. 

Survey  of  standard  keyboard  music  from  the 
Baroque  era  to  the  present. 


MUHL  M309  Piano  Literature  II 

Continuation  of  Piano  Literature  I. 


3  crs. 


MUED  M311  Woodwind  Class  II 
Continuation  of  Woodwind  Class  I. 


2  crs. 


MUHL  M404  20th-century  Music      2  crs. 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  music  and  musical 
trends  of  the  twentieth  century.  Discussion  of 
the  problems  and  philosophies  of  modem  art 
music.  Aural  analysis  and  identification  of  spe- 
cific compositions  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  MUHL  M305. 
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MUHL  M407  Opera  Literature  2  crs. 

Survey  of  opera  and  its  forerunners  from  the 
16th  century  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  MUHL  M305  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

MUHL  M410  Orchestral  Literature    2  crs. 

Survey  of  orchestral  literature  from  the  Baroque 
to  the  present  including  styhstic  analysis  of 
selected  works. 

Prerequisite:  MUHL  M305  or  permission 
of  instructor. 


MUJZM308  Improvisation  V  1  cr. 

Continuation  of  Improvisation  IV  with  an  em- 
phasis on  "classics"  composed  by  jazz  artists. 

MUJZM309  Improvisation  VI  2  crs. 

Continuation  of  Improvisation  V  with  a  final 
project  consisting  of  transcriptions  and  bio- 
graphical research  into  jazz  artists  on  the 
student's  major  instrument. 


MUSIC  PEDAGOGY 


MUSIC— JAZZ 
STUDIES 

MUJZ  106       Introduction  to 

Jazz  Literature  1  cr. 

A  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  various 
aspects  of  jazz  and  its  performance,  with  an 
emphasis  on  appreciation  through  analytical 
listening. 

MUJZ  M107  Jazz  Piano  and  Theory   1  cr. 

The  theory  of  jazz  harmony,  notation  and  related 
functional  piano  skills.  This  course  is  prerequi- 
site to  Jazz  Composition  and  Modem  Arranging. 

MUJZM108  Improvisation  I  1  cr. 

An  introduction  to  jazz  improvisation;  focus  is 
on  melodic  development  as  well  as  for  improvi- 
sation. Also  explored  are  general  performance 
practices  and  basic  theory, 

MUJZM109  Improvisation  II  1  cr. 

Continuation  of  Improvisation  I.  The  focus  is  on 
chord/scale  relationships  as  well  as  motivic 
development,  ear  training  and  record  transcrip- 
tions. 

MUJZM204  Evolution  of 

Jazz  Styles  2  crs. 

The  origin  and  phases  in  the  development  of  jazz. 

MUJZ  M208  Improvisation  III  1  cr. 

Continuation  of  Improvisation  II  with  an  em- 
phasis on  classic  "standard  tune"  literature. 


MUPD  MHO  Introduction  to 

Piano  Pedagogy  I  2  crs. 

An  introduction  to  basic  pedagogical  principles, 
general  formats  of  material  for  beginning  pia- 
nists, method  books  currently  available,  and 
basic  studio  policies.  In  addition  to  two  class 
meetings  each  week,  students  will-during  a  45- 
minute  weekly  group  lesson-assist  teachers  in 
the  Loyola  Music  Preparatory  School. 

MUPD  Mill  Introduction  to 

Piano  Pedagogy  11        2  crs. 

Continuation  of  Introduction  to  Piano  Pedagogy. 
Prerequisite:  MUPD  MHO. 

MUPD  M210  Piano  Pedagogy  III: 
Elementary  Methods 
and  Materials  2  crs. 

Students  will  learn  elementary  level  literature; 
playing  this  music  in  class,  at  performance 
level,  is  required.  The  pedagogical  uses  of  these 
materials  will  be  discussed.  In  addition  to  class 
meetings,  students  will  assist  teachers  in  the 
Loyola  Music  Preparatory  School  in  group  les- 
sons and  observe  private  lessons  as  assigned 
(one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  weekly). 
Prerequisite:  MUPD  Mill 

MUPD  M211  Piano  Pedagogy  IV: 

Intermediate  Methods 

and  Materials  2  crs. 

Continuation  of  Piano  Pedagogy  III  at  the  inter- 
mediate level. 
Prerequisite:  MUPD  M210. 


MUJZ  M209  Improvisation  IV 

Continuation  of  Improvisation  III. 


Icr. 
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MUPD  M309  Guitar  2  crs. 

A  survey  of  guitar  method  books,  teaching 
techniques  and  literature  appropriate  for  use 
with  beginning  and  intermediate  level  students. 
Areas  covered  include:  diagnosis  of  technical 
problem,  lesson  planning,  technical  evaluation 
of  the  literature. 

MUPD  M310  Piano  Pedagogy  V: 

Supervised  Teaching      1  or. 

Students  will  share,  with  supervising  teachers  in 
the  Lxjyola  Music  Preparatory  School,  the  teach- 
ing of  group  lessons.  They  will  also  teach,  with 
supervision,  one  ortwo  private  students.  Weekly 
meetings  with  the  course  instructor  will  evalu- 
ate each  student's  teaching  effectiveness.  This 
course  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  Piano 
Pedagogy  III. 
Prerequisite:  MUPD  Mill. 

MUPD  M311  Piano  Pedagogy  VI: 

Supervised  Teaching      1  or. 

Continuation  of  Piano  Pedagogy  V.  May  be 
taken  concurrently  with  Piano  Pedagogy  IV. 
Prerequisite:  MUPD  M310. 

MUPD  M409  String  Pedagogy  1  cr. 

Analysis  of  teaching  materials  and  didactic 
approaches;  minor  maintenance  of  string  in- 
struments. 

MUPD  M410  Piano  Pedagogy  VII: 

Practicum  1  cr. 

Each  student  will  be  apprenticed  to  a  New 
Orleans  area  piano  teacher  as  an  assistant  teacher; 
grades  will  be  arrived  at  in  consultation  with 
each  cooperating  teacher.  Observations,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  of  the  supervisory  teacher,  will 
be  made  periodically  by  a  member  of  the  Piano 
Pedagogy  faculty. 
Prerequisite:  MUPD  M311;  junior  standing. 

MUPD  M411  Piano  Pedagogy  VIII: 

Practicum  1  cr. 

Continuation  of  Piano  Pedagogy  VII. 
Prerequisite:  MUPD  M410. 


MUSIC 
PERFORMANCE 

MUPRM012  Applied  Fundamentals  2  crs. 
Applied  study  designed  for  achieving  freshman 
level.  Creditable  as  needed. 

MUPR  M112  Applied  Study: 

Individual  2  or  3  crs. 

Concentrated  study  of  voice  or  a  string,  wood- 
wind, brass,  percussion  or  keyboard  instrument 
at  the  lower  division  levels .  Creditable  as  needed. 
Music  students  only. 

MUPR  M113  Recital  Hour  0  crs. 

Recital  attendance  required  of  all  undergradu- 
ate music  majors  throughout  most  semesters  of 
residence.  Creditable  repeatedly. 

MUPR  M114  Applied  Study: 

Class  I  1  or  2  crs. 

Study  of  techniques  leading  toward  basic  per- 
formance competence  in  piano,  voice  or  guitar. 

MUPR  M115  Applied  Study: 

Class  II  1  or  2  crs. 

Continuation  of  Applied  Study:  Class  I. 
Prerequisite:  MUPR  Ml  14  or  equivalent  ability. 

MUPR  Ml  17  Major  Ensemble  1  cr. 

Regular  rehearsal  in  performance  groups  of 
various  sizes  and  constitutions.  Creditable  as 
needed  at  any  level  of  undergraduate  study. 
Open  to  non-music  students,  in  some  ensembles, 
by  audition  only. 


MUPRM118  Minor  Ensemble 

Same  description  as  MUPR  M  1 17. 


Icr. 


MUPR  Ml  19  Chamber  Ensemble        1  cr. 

Same  description  as  MUPR  M  1 17. 

MUPR  M214  Applied  Study: 

Class  III  1  or  2  crs. 

Continuation  of  class  applied  study. 


MUPR  M215  Applied  Study: 

Class  IV  1  or  2  crs. 

Continuation  of  class  applied  study. 
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MUPR  M216  Accompanying  1  cr. 

A  presentation  of  skills  for  and  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  art  of  accompanying  solos  and 
ensembles.  Creditable  as  needed. 


MUPR  M308  Essentials  of 

Conducting  2  crs. 

Basic  conducting  techniques;  visual  metric  pat- 
terns, use  of  the  baton,  dynamic  indications, 
cuing,  rehearsal  and  performance  organization; 
application. 

MUPR  M309  Instrumental 

Conducting  2  crs. 

Continuation  of  Essentials  of  Conducting  with 
emphasis  on  standard  band  and  orchestral  litera- 
ture, rehearsal  procedures  and  historical  styles. 
Prerequisite:  MUPR  M308. 


MUTH  M102  Theory  I  4  crs. 

Theory  fundamentals,  tonality,  melodic  organiza- 
tion, basic  harmonic  and  nonharmonic  processes. 
Aural  perception  trainingis continuous.  Sometheoiy 
fiindamentals  and  skills  are  prerequisites. 
Prerequisite:  MUTH  Ml 00  or  appropriate 
placement. 

MUTH  M103  Theory  H  4  crs. 

Seventh  chords,  modulation,  secondary  domi- 
nant chords,  part  writing.  Aural  perception  train- 
ing is  continuous. 
Prerequisite:  MUTH  Ml 02. 


MUPR  M310  Junior  Recital  0  crs. 

A  full,  partial  or  recital  appearance  required  of 
all  bachelor  of  music  and  bachelor  of  music 
education  students  except  candidates  for  the 
degrees  bachelor  of  music  in  piano  pedagogy 
and  in  theory  and  composition. 

MUPR  M311  Choral  Conducting       2  crs. 

Continuation  of  Essentials  of  Conducting  with 
emphasis  on  choral  literature,  rehearsal  proce- 
dures and  historical  styles. 
Prerequisite:  MUPR  M308. 


MUTH  MHO  Composition  Survey  I    1  cr. 

This  course  will  familiarize  students,  via  listen- 
ing, with  landmark  compositions  of  the  20th 
century;  discussion  will  center  upon  specific 
features  of  the  music. 

MUTH  Mill  Composition  Survey  II    1  cr. 

Continued  analytically  guided  listening  to  20th- 
century  music;  introductory  writing  of  exer- 
cises involving  the  basic  precepts  of  symmetry 
and  contrast,  developmental  processes  and  for- 
mal awareness. 


MUPR  M312  Applied  Study: 

Individual  2  or  3  crs. 

Continuation  of  individual  applied  study  at  the 
upper  division  levels.  Creditable  as  needed. 
Music  students  only. 

MUPR  M410  Senior  Recital  0  cr. 

A  full  individual  recital  required  of  all  bachelor 
of  music  candidates  except  those  with  a  second- 
ary concentration  in  business  administration, 
communications,  computer  science  or  drama. 

MUPR  M414  Guitar  Concepts  I  1  cr. 

Study  of  techniques  leading  to  basic  perfor- 
mance competence  and  pedagogy  of  guitar. 
Music  students  only. 

MUPR  M415  Guitar  Concepts  II         1  cr. 

Continuation  of  Guitar  Concepts  I. 

MUSIC  THEORY 

MUTH  MlOO  Elements  of 

Music  Theory  3  crs. 

Pitch  and  rhythmic  notation,  intervals,  rhyth- 
mic and  melodic  music  reading  and  dictation. 
This  course  or  equivalent  knowledge  is  prereq- 
uisite to  Theory  I.  Open  to  non-music  students. 


MUTH  M202  Theory  HI  4  crs. 

Review  of  secondary  dominants;  borrowed 
chords;  Neapolitan  sixth  chords;  augmented 
sixth  chords;  ninth,  eleventh  and  thirteenth 
chords;  altered  dominants;  chromatic  mediants; 
other  chromatic  harmony  devices.  Aural  per- 
ception training  is  continuous. 
Prerequisite:  MUTH  Ml 03. 

MUTH  M203  Theory  IV  4  crs. 

Melodic,  harmonic  and  formal  analysis  of  stan- 
dard repertoire  with  the  purpose  of  solidifica- 
tion of  all  traditional  theoretical  concepts. 
Students  are  given  a  foundation  for  the  under- 
standing of  materials,  techniques,  and  processes 
of  20th-century  music.  Aural  perception  train- 
ing is  continuous. 
Prerequisite:  MUTH  M202. 

MUTH  M210  Composition  I  2  cr. 

The  writing  of  complete,  performable  pieces  in 
a  variety  of  media  and  forms,  and  in  styles 
spanning  the  Classical  era  to  the  early  20th 
century.  Creditable  twice. 
Prerequisites:  MUTH  Ml  10,  Mill. 
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MUTH  M211  Composition  11  2  cr. 

The  writing  of  pieces  in  a  variety  of  media  and 
forms,  and  in  styles  spanning  the  late  Romantic 
era  to  the  present.  At  least  one  composition  must 
be  rehearsed  by  the  composer  and  performed  on 
a  recital  prior  to  the  completion  of  this  course. 
Creditable  twice. 
Prerequisite:  MUTH  M210. 


MUTH  M321  Electronic  Music  I        3  crs. 

The  practical  study  of  analog  synthesis  and 
classical  studio  techniques.  Compositional  pro- 
cedures will  be  emphasized  and  at  least  one 
substantial  composition  is  required.  Open  to  all 
junior-,  senior-  and  graduate-level  students,  by 
permission  of  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  MUTH M 103  (music  majors  only). 


MUTH  M302  Counterpoint  I  2  crs. 

Analysis  and  writing  in  the  style  of  the  vocal 
music  of  the  late  Renaissance. 

MUTH  M303  Counterpoint  H  2  crs. 

Analysis  and  writing  in  the  contrapuntal  style  of 
the  late  Baroque  era. 


MUTH  M322  Electronic  Music  II       3  crs. 

The  practical  study  of  digital  synthesis,  includ- 
ing MIDI.  Compositional  procedures  will  be 
emphasized  and  at  least  one  substantial  compo- 
sition is  required. 
Prerequisite:  MUTHM321  or  permission  of  the 


MUTH  M304  Jazz  Composition  2  crs. 

The  study  of  jazz  composition  and  contrapuntal 

techniques  with  emphasis  on  writing  for  small 

groups. 

Prerequisite:  MUJZ  Ml  07. 

MUTH  M306  Orchestration  I  2  crs. 

A  study  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the 
orchestral  string,  wind  and  percussion  instru- 
ments; scoring  for  choirs  of  these  instrumental 
families. 
Prerequisite:  MUTH  M202. 

MUTH  M307  Orchestration  II  2  crs. 

The  history  of  orchestration  procedures  from 
the  mid-Baroque  era  to  the  present.  The  rela- 
tionship of  orchestration  to  formal  processes 
and  musical  aesthetics  will  be  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  MUTH  M306. 

MUTH  M309  Modern  Arranging       2  crs. 

Creative  scoring  for  the  modem  jazz,  dance, 
recording,  radio  or  television  orchestra. 
Prerequisite:  MUJZ  M 107. 

MUTH  M310  Composition  III  2  crs. 

Private  composition  study;  original  writing  in 
forms,  styles,  and  for  media  approved  by  the 
instructor.  At  least  one  prepared  recital  perfor- 
mance of  an  original  composition  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  MUTHM211. 


MUTH  M311  Composition  IV 

Continuation  of  Composition  III. 
Prerequisite:  MUTH  M3 10. 


2  crs. 


MUTH  M402  Form  and  Analysis  I     2  crs. 

Formal  andharmonicanalysisofmusicfiiomWagner 
to  the  early  20th-century  Neotonal  composers. 
Prerequisite:  MUTH  M203. 

MUTH  M403  Form  and  Analysis  II   2  crs. 

Study, of  non-tonal  music  and  its  theoretical 

background. 

Prerequisite:  MUTH  M203. 

MUTH  M410  Composition  V  2  crs. 

Private  composition  study;  original  writing  in 
forms,  styles,  and  for  media  approved  by  the 
instructor.  At  least  one  prepared  recital  perfor- 
mance of  an  original  composition  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  MUTHM311. 

MUTH  M411  Composition  VI  2  crs. 

Private  composition  study;  original  writing  in 
forms,  styles,  and  for  media  approved  by  the 
instructor.  A  senior  recital,  consisting  of  at  least 
one  hour  of  music,  must  be  presented,  and  must 
include  at  least  one  work  using  electronic  media 
and  various  other  works  using  a  variety  of 
instrumental  and  vocal  forces. 
Prerequisite:  MUTH  M4 10. 


MUSIC  THERAPY 

MUTY  Ml  16  Music  Therapy  I  4  crs. 

Music  therapy  in  rehabilitation:  theory,  research 
and  clinical  practice.  A  laboratory  in  account- 
ability procedures,  methods  and  materials  is 
required. 
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MUTY  Ml  17  Field  Studies  I  1  cr. 

Participation  in  a  number  of  music  therapy 
settings  under  the  supervision  of  a  registered 
music  therapist.  Two  hours  per  week  plus  a  one- 
hour  seminar. 

MUTY  M216  Music  Therapy  II  4  crs. 

Music  therapy  theory,  research  and  cHnical  prac- 
tice in  psychiatry.  A  laboratory  in  professional 
ethics  is  required. 

MUTY  M217  Field  Studies  II  1  cr. 

Practicum  experience  in  a  psychiatric  setting 
under  the  supervision  of  a  registered  music 
therapist.  Two  hours  per  week  plus  a  one-hour 
seminar. 

MUTY  M316  Music  Therapy  III        4  crs. 

Evaluative  tests,  theory,  research  and  clinical 
practice  in  music  therapy  with  mentally  re- 
tarded individuals.  A  laboratory  in  behavior 
management  techniques  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 

MUTY  M317  Fields  Studies  III  1  cr. 

Practicum  experience  in  a  mental  retardation 
setting  under  the  direction  of  a  registered  music 
therapist.  Two  hours  per  week  plus  a  one-hour 
seminar. 

MUTY  M416  Music  Therapy  IV        4  crs. 

Physiological  and  affective  response  to  music, 
musical  preference  and  ability.  A  laboratory  in 
musical  acoustics  is  required. 

MUTY  M417  Fields  Studies  IV  1  cr. 

Practicum  experience  in  a  rehabilitation  setting  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  registered  music  therapist.  Two 
hours  per  week  plus  a  one-hour  seminar. 

MUTY  M418  Music  Therapy  V       1-7  crs. 

Clinical  training.  Students  work  full  time  under 
supervision  for  six  months  in  a  clinical  setting 
approved  by  the  music  therapy  department. 
Creditable  three  times. 


NURSING 

City  College 

NURS  C361     Professional 

Nursing  Practice  3  crs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  assist  in  the  transition  of 
the  student  to  the  professional  nurse' s  role  and  in  the 
application  of  the  nursing  process  in  one's  area  of 
practice.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  nursing  as  a  profes- 
sional practice  discipline,  which  is  both  art  and 
science.  As  a  foundation  for  subsequent  nursing 
courses,  the  follov^g  are  explored:  personal  and 
professional  values,  selected  nursing  theories,  ethi- 
cal standards,  health-illness,  and  nursing  roles. 
Pre/Corequisites:  NURS  C260,  C265.  C270. 

NURS  €366    Health  Assessment         3  crs. 

(Theory  and  Practicum) 
The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  on  the  tools  of 
assessment  to  appraise  the  health  of  individuals.  The 
nursing  process  and  knowledge  from  the  biological 
sciences  are  applied  to  the  systematic  assessment  of 
clients  in  all  phases  of  the  life  cycle. 
Prerequisites:  BIOL  C210,  C211,  C335. 
Pre/Corequisites:  NURS  C260,  C265.  C270. 

NURSC371     Legal,  Ethical 

and  Political  Issues 

in  Health  Care  3  crs. 

(Theory  and  Practicum) 
This  course  introduces  students  to  legal,  ethical  and 
political  issues  influencing  the  health  care  system. 
Actual  case  studies  are  used  to  illustrate  how  the  law 
applies  to  a  broad  range  of  issues  in  nursing  practice. 
Distinctions  between  legal  and  ethical  principles  for 
nursing  decisions  are  analyzed.  Health  care  policies 
are  explored  from  legal,  political,  economic  and 
ethical  perspectives.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  laws, 
policies  and  ethical  principles  which  govern  profes- 
sional nursing  practice. 
Prerequisites:  NURS  C260,  C265,  C270,  C361. 

NURS  C376    Nursing  Leadership: 

Behaviors  and  Process  4  crs. 

Emphasis  is  on  leadership  as  the  professional 
role  for  nursing  practice.  Principles  and  con- 
cepts of  essential  elements  of  the  leadership 
process  are  incorporated,  including  change,  de- 
cision-making, collaboration,  conflict  resolu- 
tion, communication,  power  and  the  bureaucratic 
structure.  Focus  on  the  nursing  role  of  leader/ 
manager  in  health  care  settings. 
Prerequisites: NURS  C260,  C265,  C270,  C361. 
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NURS  C450    Introduction  to 

Nursing  Research  3  crs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  nursing  re- 
search. Emphasis  is  placed  on  understanding 
the  research  process  and  on  critiquing  the  nurs- 
ing research  articles  for  the  purpose  of  evalua- 
tion appUcability  to  nursing  practice. 
Prerequisites: NURS C260,  C265,  C270,  C361; 
Statistics.  ,      .. 


NURS  C465    Introduction  to 

Critical  Care  3  crs. 

This  course  presents  an  overview  of  the  nursing 
process  as  implemented  with  clients  in  medical, 
surgical  and  cardiac  intensive  care  settings.  The 
focus  is  on  nursing  activities  planned  around  the 
cUent's  needs  during  health  crises. 
Prerequisites:  NURS  C260.  C265,  C270  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 


NURS  C456    Health  Promotion  Through 
the  Life  Cycle  4  crs. 

(Theory  and  Practicum) 
The  course  focuses  on  the  nursing  role  in  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention  as  it  impacts  the 
entire  life  cycle.  The  family  unit  will  be  explored  as 
it  relates  to  the  individual's  health,  to  society  in 
general,  and  to  development  of  health  beliefs  and 
health  behaviors.  Health  counseling  techniques  and 
client  teaching  techniques  are  explored  as  strategies 
for  disease  prevention  and  health  promotion.  Em- 
phasis is  on  identifying  the  nursing  role  in  health 
promotion  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
Prerequisites: NURS  C260,  C265,  C270,  C361, 
C366;  PSYC  C330. 

NURS  C462     Community 

Health  Nursing  5  crs. 

(Theory  and  Practicum) 
This  is  a  study  of  community  health  care  services 
with  emphasis  on  community  health  assessment. 
The  course  focuses  on  the  nurse' s  role  in  improv- 
ing the  health  of  communities  through  preven- 
tion of  health  problems  in  populations.  Learning 
experiences  focus  on  identifying  populations  at 
risk  and  providing  nursing  services  to  aggregates 
within  the  community.  Nursing  care  of  individu- 
als, famiUes  and  groups,  and  the  ser /ices  of  home 
health  care  are  addressed  within  the  framework 
of  the  community.  Nursing  as  a  change  process  in 
community  health  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisites: NURS C260.  C265,  C270,  C36I, 
C366,  C376,  C456. 

NURS  C464    Practicum  1  cr. 

(Theory  and  Practicum) 

Under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member, 

students  conduct  practicum  activities  related  to 

an  area  of  interest  or  current/future  role. 

Prerequisites:  NURS  C260,   C265,   C270. 

C361.  C366. 

Pre/Corequisites:  NURS  C376.  C456,  C462  or 

permission  of  the  instructor. 


NURS  C466    Pathophysiology  3  crs. 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the  physiological 
changes  which  result  from  pathological  pro- 
cesses. Mechanisms  of  disease  will  be  studied 
along  with  the  major  dysfunctions  of  the  cardio- 
vascular, respiratory,  renal,  neuroendocrine  and 
gastrointestinal  systems. 
Prerequisites:  NURS  C260,  C265,  C270;  BIOL 
C210,  C211;  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

NURS  C468     Advanced  Topics 

in  Nursing  Practice        3  crs. 

This  course  focuses  on  practice  issues  in  areas 
of  students'  special  interest  (e.g.,  nursing  of 
children,  maternity  nursing,  school  health,  pri- 
mary care  nursing,  self-care  nursing). 
Prerequisites: NURS  C260,  C265,  C270,  C361. 
C366  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Other 
prerequisites  may  be  stipulated  depending  on 
course  content. 

NURSC476     Care  of  the 

Gerontological  Client    3  crs. 

This  course  focuses  on  the  aging  process.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  assisting  the  aging  person  to 
achieve  maximal  functioning  during  health  and 
illness. 

Prerequisites:  permission  of  the  instructor. 
(Open  to  non-nursing  students.) 

NURSC480    Women's  Health  Care  3  crs. 

This  course  focuses  on  holistic  primary  health 
care  of  women  in  present  health  care  delivery 
systems.  Women's  health  is  studied  from  a 
developmental  perspective.  The  focus  is  on 
common  stressors/problems.  The  role  of  self- 
care  in  women's  health  care  is  explored.  Orga- 
nizing concepts  are  wellness,  self-care,  holistic 
care  and  developmental  theories. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 
(Open  to  non-nursing  students.) 
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ORGANIZATIONAL 
BEHAVIOR 

City  College 

ORGBCIOO    Introduction  to 

Organizational  Behavior  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  the  sociological  and  psycho- 
logical mechanisms  that  account  for  the  inde- 
pendent structure  and  functioning  of  highly 
specialized  and  differentiated  occupational 
groups  and  formal  organizations. 

ORGBC260    Elementary  Statistics     3  crs. 

This  course  is  intended  to  provide  a  foundation 
in  applied  statistics  for  students  ready  to  move 
into  research  courses  and  in  need  of  these  statis- 
tical tools. 

ORGBC265    Communication 

in  Organizations  3  crs. 

A  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  com- 
municating in  business  and  professional  situa- 
tions. Emphasis  is  placed  on  interviewing,  group 
discussion  and  public  speaking — including  au- 
dience analysis,  speech  composition,  delivery 
and  effective  use  of  audiovisual  aids. 

ORGBC360    Research  Methods         3  crs. 

Data  collection,  reduction  and  analysis  are  cov- 
ered for  the  major  forms  of  research  used  in  the 
behavioral  and  social  sciences.  Experimental 
analysis,  control  group  designs,  and  survey  re- 
search are  given  equal  weight.  Tests  and  mea- 
surements and  computer  applications  are 
mentioned. 
Prerequisite:  Statistics. 

ORGB  C365   Program  Planning 

and  Evaluation  3  crs. 

The  course  examines  how  social  research  con- 
tributes to  effective  policy  making  and  evalua- 
tion. Topics  covered  include  conceptual, 
methodological,  bureaucratic,  political  and  or- 
ganizational factors  hindering  sound  evaluation 
in  addition  to  specific  research  techniques  used 
in  program  evaluation. 
Prerequisite:  ORGB  C360. 


ORGB  C370    Work  and  Family  Life  3  crs. 

This  course  focuses  on  the  changes  in  work, 
changing  attitudes  about  the  roles  of  men  and 
women,  changes  in  families,  sources  of  stress, 
coping  strategies  and  organizational  responses 
and  adaptations. 

ORGBC496    Seminar  in 

Organizational  Behavior  1  cr. 

This  capstone  course  for  students  in  organiza- 
tional behavior  is  designed  to  provide  occupa- 
tional direction  to  majors  and  assist  them  in 
developing  occupational  choices. 
Prerequisite:  senior  classification;  permission 
of  instructor. 


PHILOSOPHY 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

PHIL  T122     Introduction 

to  Philosophy  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Introductory 
This  course  will  introduce  the  student  to  phi- 
losophy through  a  consideration  of  selected 
fundamental  questions  and  methodologies  as 
seen  in  the  thoughts  and  writings  of  significant 
philosophers. 

PHIL  U130     Aesthetics  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

This  course  offers  an  introduction  to  the  major 
issues  of  aesthetics.  Topics  for  consideration 
include:  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  art,  the 
nature  of  art,  the  nature  of  beauty,  the  criterion 
for  aesthetic  goodness,  the  interpretation  of 
artwork,  metaphor  and  representation  in  art,  and 
the  aesthetic  experience. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 

PHIL  V134     Medical  Ethics  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
After  a  brief  introduction  to  some  basic  prin- 
ciples useful  in  moral  decision  making,  the 
course  introduces  the  student  to  problems  of 
general  interest  in  bioethics  such  as:  lying  and 
confidentiality,  suicide  and  the  refusal  of  life- 
saving  treatment,  euthanasia  and  care  of  the 
dying,  abortion,  experimentation  on  humans, 
moral  problems  surrounding  AIDs,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  TI22. 
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PHIL  V135     Philosophy  of  Right      3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
A  philosophical  expose  of  the  life,  struggles, 
death  and  ultimate  transformation  of  the  con- 
cept of  "right."  The  central  issue  of  the  course: 
Is  the  violation  of  a  human  right  a  crime  against 
nature? 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122.        ;  •      ■     : 

PHIL  U137     Indian  Philosophy         3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/ Art  P re- 
modem 

A  survey  of  philosophical  traditions  of  India. 
This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  to 
extend  his/her  knowledge  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
East.  The  study  includes  the  philosophies  of  the 
Vedas,  Upanisads,  Buddhism,  Jainism, 
Mimamsa,  Nyaya,  Vaisesika,  Sankhya,  Yoga, 
Vedanta,  Bhagauadgita  and  of  some  contempo- 
rary thinkers  as  Aurobindo,  Vivekanada,  Tagore, 
Gandhi  and  Radhakrishnan. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  TI22. 

PHIL  V140     European 

World- Views  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
This  course  attempts  to  clarify  the  philosophical 
framework  underlying  contemporary  thought, 
expression  and  science  in  contrast  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  modem  period  of  philosophy  (17th- 
18th  centuries)  by  investigating  4  or  5 
contemporary  European  philosophers  such  as: 
Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Marcel,  Heidegger, 
Merleau-Ponty,  Sartre. 
Prerequisites:  PHIL  TI 22. 

PHILV  141    Philosophical 

Perspective  on  Woman  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
The  philosophical  development  of  three  femi- 
nist theories:  liberal,  Marxist,  and  radical  femi- 
nism. Various  philosophical  frameworks  that 
have  served  as  the  basis  of  feminist  critiques, 
such  as  positivism,  liberalism,  Marxism,  func- 
tionalism,  existentialism,  and  Freudism.  Stu- 
dents will  address  critically  a  number  of  women '  s 
issues,  including  women's  self-concept,  their 
biology,  their  place  in  the  public  sphere,  and 
their  representation  in  language  and  culture. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  TI22. 


PHIL  V144     Philosophy  of  Law        3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
This  course  examines  ethical  principles  as  they 
bear  on  disputed  legal  issues  such  as  capital 
punishment,  equal  protection,  school  integra- 
tion, affirmative  action,  welfare/taxation/eco- 
nomic justice. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 

PHIL  V150     Relativism  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  nature  of 
both  moral  and  cognitive  relativism.  We  will 
analyze  the  culmral  factors  motivating  relativ- 
ism, the  arguments  for  and  against  various  rela- 
tivist positions  and  their  implications  for  human 
knowledge  and  values  in  readings  from  the  Greek 
Sophists  to  contemporary  philosophy  of  science. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  TI22. 

PHIL  V152     Making 

Moral  Decisions  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 

An  account  of  the  nature  of  morality  as  social 

institution  and  philosophical  interpretations  of 

it,  e.g.,  varieties  of  utilitarianism,  deontology 

and  natural  law  applied  to  contemporary  moral 

problems. 

Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122.  " 

PHIL  U154     Postmodernism 

and  Feminism  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

Masculinity  and  femininity  are  no  longer  ac- 
cepted as  fixed  positions  within  ontologies 
mapped  out  by  man's  objectifying  look. 
Postmodernist  deconstruction  of  traditional  en- 
gendered representations  discloses  the  exchange- 
ability of  genders  and  thus  works  toward  a 
liberation  of  the  "engendered  subject"  in  the 
multitudinous  affinities  between  beings. 
Prerequisites:  PHIL  TI22;  ENGL  T122. 
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PHIL  U158     Philosophical 

Anthropology  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

The  problematic  of  human  nature  is  explored  in 
the  light  of  ancient  philosophical  thought  and 
the  contemporary  forms  of  Nihilism,  Biotech- 
nology and  Terrorism.  The  course  will  demon- 
strate that  an  informed  view  on  these  urgent 
matters  requires  a  philosophically  clarified  po- 
sition on  the  question  of  human  nature. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 


PHIL  V170     Philosophy 

of  Knowledge  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
Philosophic  examination  of  origin  and  nature  of 
human  knowledge,  with  a  focus  on  diversity  of 
philosophic  perspectives  which  have  been  uti- 
lized for  such  an  examination,  the  problems 
arising  within  and  insights  offered  by  each  per- 
spective, and  the  interrelationships  among  the 
various  perspectives.  Topics  include  meaning, 
truth  and  sensation. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 


PHIL  U160     Worldviews 

and  Ethics  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/ Arts  Pre- 
modern 

Our  morality  cannot  be  divorced  from  our  un- 
derstanding of  reality.  This  course  will  explore 
how  our  view  of  reality  affects  our  moral  judg- 
ments by  examining  the  worldviews  and  mo- 
ralities of  both  the  ancient  Greeks  and  subsequent 
Christian  philosophers.  Readings  will  be  taken 
from  Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustine  and 
Aquinas. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  TI22. 

PHIL  U162     Classics  in 

Moral  Literature  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

Study  of  classics  that  reflect  the  gradual  trans- 
formation of  moral  consciousness  in  antiquity, 
including  readings  from  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
The  implications  of  ancient  moral  thought  and 
its  abandonment  by  modernity  will  be  exam- 
ined in  two  classics  of  modem  moral  literature, 
one  from  Kant  and  the  other  from  Nietzsche. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 

PHIL  V164      Scientiflc  Revolutions    3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
The  reasoning  and  values  used  by  scientists  will 
be  analyzed  in  those  major  shifts  of  scientific 
beliefs  known  as  scientific  revolutions.  We  will 
discuss  Thomas  Kuhn's  paradigm  model  of 
science  and  the  debate  it  has  provoked  over 
rationality,  reality  and  progress  in  science  and 
human  culture. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  TI22. 


PHIL  V173     Auschwitz  and  After     3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
The  annihilation  of  six  million  European  Jews 
by  the  Nazi  totalitarian  state  constitutes  the 
subject  matter  of  the  course.  After  exploring  the 
history  of  anti-semitism  and  the  Nazi  destruc- 
tion process,  the  course  turns  to  the  ethical, 
religious  and  philosophical  dilemma  posed  by 
this  mass  murder. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  TI22. 

PHIL  V177     Minds  and  Machines    3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
This  is  an  intermediate  course  in  philosophy 
which  focuses  on  the  structures  and  nature  of 
human  consciousness.  It  will  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  contemporary  discussion  and  issues 
associated  with  the  philosophy  of  mind.  Criteria 
for  determining  the  nature  and  structure  of  con- 
sciousness will  be  developed  through  models 
employed  in  computers  by  artificial  intelligence 
programs.  No  computer  experience  is  required 
for  tjiis  course. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 

PHIL  V178     Philosophy  of  God        3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
This  course  will  treat  the  existence  and  the 
nature  of  God  according  to  the  philosophies  of 
Kant,  Anselm,  Aquinas  and  Whitehead.  Among 
the  topics  of  discussion  will  be:  atheism,  agnos- 
ticism, theism  and  the  process  philosophy. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  TI22. 
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PHIL  V180     Freedom 

and  Oppression  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
The  conceptual  relationship  of  freedom  and 
oppression,  how  the  philosophical  limits  of  the 
former  determine  our  understanding  of  the  lat- 
ter and  hence,  our  ability  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  oppression.  Readings  in  Marx,  Skinner 
and  Camus  will  disclose  the  three  major  con- 
ceptions of  freedom  presupposed  in  actions  and 
concerns  of  modem  humans. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 

PHILV182     World  Views 

in  Transition  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
Course  examines  intellectual  and  cultural  de- 
velopments which  gave  rise  to  "modern" 
worldview  and  how  it  has  shaped  American 
thought  through  the  centuries.  Course  then  ex- 
plores gradual  shift  in  America  from  a  "modem 
to  a  contemporary"  worldview,  showing  that 
American  thought  exists  within  a  period  of 
worldviews  in  transition. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  TI22. 

PHIL  U186     Religious  Experience 

and  Philosophy  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

Accounts  of  religious  experience  unfold  their 
fundamental  meaning  and  stmctures  in  relation 
to  those  of  human  experience.  Students  will 
come  to  understand  explicitly  nature,  limits  and 
implications  of  religious  experience.  Special 
attention  to  relation  between  religious  and  aes- 
thetic experience — and  their  foundation  in 
existence. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 

PHILV198     Ethics  of  Sex/ 

Marriage  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
Examination  of  ethical  issues  of  gender 
(woman's  nature/man's  nature/normative  im- 
plications) ;  sex  (interpretations  of  sex  and  norms 
for  sexual  conduct);  marriage  (traditional  mo- 
nogamy vs.  altematives);  family  (right/duty  to 
procreate);  obligations  of  parents;  population 
control,  abortion,  infanticide,  reproductive  tech- 
nologies. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 


PHIL  A201     Practical  Logic  3  crs. 

This  course  will  introduce  the  student  to  the 
application  of  practical  logical  techniques  in  the 
analysis  and  formulation  of  rational  arguments. 
Topics  will  include  how  to  find  premises  and 
conclusions  in  an  argument,  definitions,  infor- 
mal fallacies,  syllogisms,  Venn  diagrams,  in- 
duction, Mill's  Methods,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 

PHIL  A206     Introduction  to 

Symbolic  Logic  3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  symbolic 

logic  in  argument  analysis  and  to  the  science  of 

logic  as  the  analysis  of  formal  deductive 

systems. 

Prerequisite:  PHIL  TI22. 

PHIL  A210     Metaphysics  3  crs. 

A  historical  and  theoretical  examination  of  the 
question,  "What  does  it  mean  to  be,"  or  "What 
is  reality,  as  distinct  from  mere  appearance?" 
The  course  begins  with  a  study  of  ancient  philo- 
sophical explanations  of  reality,  and  goes  on  to 
study  the  historical  evolution  of  both  the  prob- 
lem of  metaphysics  and  its  various  resolutions. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 

PHIL  A215     Ethics  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  ethical  theories  especially 
utilitarian  and  deontological  theories  and  their 
application  to  disputed  moral  problems.  A  cen- 
tral issue  of  the  course  is  the  validity  of  ethical 
judgments  and  ethical  theories. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 

PHIL  A220     Epistemology  3  crs. 

Historical  and  problematic  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  knowledge,  with  emphasis  on  various 
individual  responses  to  key  issues,  such  as, 
perception,  tmth,  meaning,  universals,  induc- 
tion, a  priori  knowledge,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 

PHIL  H233     Honors  Philosophy  I: 

Ethics  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors 
Program 

Questions  in  ethics:  the  student  will  be  intro- 
duced to  philosophical  inquiry  through  an  in- 
vestigation of  basic  ethical  questions.  The  course 
will  include  some  reading  of  primary  texts  and 
the  examination  of  some  contemporary  ethical , 
problems. 
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PHIL  H234     Honors  Philosophy  11 : 

Metaphysics  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors 
Program 

Questions  in  metaphysics:  this  course  will  in- 
clude a  historical  and  theoretical  examination  of 
such  questions  as  "What  does  it  mean  to  be?" 
and  "What  is  reality,  as  distinct  from  mere 
appearance?" 

PHIL  H235     Honors  Philosophy  III: 

Epistemology  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors 
Program. 

Questions  in  the  theory  of  knowledge:  this  course 
will  involve  an  intensive  examination  of  basic 
issues  concerning  the  foundations  and  justifica- 
tion of  human  knowledge,  with  a  focus  on  such 
topics  as  perception,  truth  and  meaning. 

PHILA300     Philosophy  of  Science  3  crs. 

Introduction  to  basic  themes  of  recent  philoso- 
phy of  science  including  scientific  methodol- 
ogy, concepts  and  presuppositions.  Through  an 
examination  of  different  models  of  scientific 
explanation,  course  will  expose  student  to  prob- 
lems of  inductive  reasoning,  status  of  observa- 
tions, laws,  theories,  theoretical  entities, 
scientific  revolutions. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 


PHIL  A320     Social  and  Political 

Philosophy  3  crs. 

An  inquiry  into  the  origin,  nature  and  necessity 
of  political  order.  The  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  social  and  political  whole,  the  origin, 
nature,  and  just  use  of  political  authority,  the 
nature  of  rights  and  duty,  the  problem  of  free- 
dom, and  the  philosophical  prerequisites  of  a 
just  social  order  will  be  treated. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 

PHIL  A340     Being  and  God  3  crs. 

A  philosophical  reflection  on  the  questions  of 
the  existence  of  God,  his  nature  and  his  relation- 
ship to  the  world  in  the  light  of  the  metaphysics 
of  being.  Includes  readings  pro  and  con  on 
important  positions  with  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 

PHIL  A345     History  of 

Philosophy  I  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  ancient  and  medieval 
philosophy  in  the  West. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 

PHIL  A346     History  of 

Philosophy  II  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  modem  and  contem- 
porary Western  philosophy. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  TI22. 


PHIL  A307     Philosophy  of  Mind      3  crs. 

This  course  examines  different  theories  of  the 
nature  of  mind.  It  begins  with  an  examination  of 
the  traditional  mind-body  problem  in  the  works 
of  Descartes.  It  will  subsequently  explore  alter- 
native positions  which  have  been  presented  by 
Descartes'  contemporaries  in  the  classical  pe- 
riod, as  well  as  contemporaries  of  our  own. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  such  areas  as  mind- 
body  identity/interaction,  brain  process,  lan- 
guage, perception,  sensation,  emotion,  personal 
identity  and  free  will. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  TI22. 

PHILA315     Philosophy  of  History  3  crs. 

A  consideration  of  the  problems  of  knowledge  in 
history,  including  the  problems  of  the  nature  of 
history,  historical  truth,  explanation  and  objec- 
tivity. Also  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal general  theories  of  historical  development. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 


PHILA350     Philosophy  of  Person    3  crs. 

The  four  questions  of  freedom  and  determin- 
ism, individuality  and  sociality,  mind-body 
unity,  and  immortality  are  considered  from  the 
perspectives  of  naturalism,  existentialism,  sub- 
stance and  process.  Each  student  writes  tenta- 
tive position  papers  on  these  questions  with  a 
personal  overall  philosophical  perspective. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 

PHIL  A400     History  of 

Ancient  Philosophy       3  crs. 

The  Pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the 
Epicurians,  Sceptics,  Stoics,  Plotinus  and  early 
Christian  thought. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  TI22. 

PHIL  A405     Survey  of 

Medieval  Philosophy    3  crs. 

Historical  study  of  the  main  ideas  of  the  medieval 
period  from  St.  Augustine  to  the  Renaissance. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 
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PHIL  A410     History  of  Modern 

European  Philosophy  3  crs. 

Readings  from  works  of  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
Leibnitz,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume  and  Kant. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 


PHIL  A493     Seminar: 

Major  Author  3  crs. 

An  in-depth  analysis  of  the  thought  of  a  major 
philosopher.  Content  varies. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 


PHIL  A416     History  of  19th-century 

Philosophy  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  the  major  traditions  in  post- Kantian 
philosophy  ending  with  Nietzsche.  The  course 
will  explore  the  interrelations  between  different 
themes  in  19th-century  thought  and  how  they 
laid  foundation  for  20th-century  philosophy. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  TI22. 

PHIL  A430     American  Philosophy   3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  philosophies  of  Peirce,  James, 
Dewey,  Royce,  Santayana,  Mead,  Lewis  and 
Whitehead,  with  emphasis  on  the  emergence  of 
classical  American  philosophy  as  a  response  to 
philosophic,  social  and  scientific  developments. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  T122. 

PHIL  A435     Existentialism  3  crs. 

Treatment  of  the  characteristic  existentialistic 
themes  as  exemplified  in  the  writings  of 
Kierkegard,  Nietzsche,  Heideggar,  Jaspers, 
Marcel  and  Sartre. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  TI22.  -^      ^^     "• 


PHIL  A495     Special  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  productive  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Research  Project  in  its  lack  of 
the  historical  or  experimental  method  and  per- 
spective characteristics  of  research. 

PHIL  A496     SeminarAVorkshop         arr. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  workshop  is  a  supervised  group  of 
students  participating  in  a  common  effort. 

PHIL  A498     Position 

Paper  Seminar  3  crs. 

Every  week  each  seminar  member  writes  a  two- 
page  paper  expressing  his/her  tentative  position 
on  a  major  question  from  the  philosophy  of 
person,  knowledge,  conduct  and  God.  The  pa- 
pers are  discussed  with  other  seminar  members 
and  the  director,  then  unified  in  a  final  synthesis 
paper  on  which  the  student  is  examined  orally 
by  three  philosophy  teachers. 


PHIL  A440     Phenomenology  3  crs. 

This  course  treats  the  problems  which  gave  rise 
to  contemporary  phenomenology  and  some  of 
the  main  figures:  Husserl,  Scheler,  Heidegger, 
Merleau-Ponty,  Sartre  and  Ricoeur. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  Tl 22.  .    '.'■'■ 

PHIL  A455      Marx  and  Technology   3  crs. 

An  examination  of  Marx's  theory  in  the  hght  of 
contemporary  technology  and  an  evaluation  of 
technology  in  terms  of  Marxian  theory. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  TI22. 

PHIL  A465     Intro,  to  Analytic 

Philosophy  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  rise  of  contemporary  Anglo- 
American  analytic  philosophy  as  practiced 
through  the  methods  of  logical  and  linguistic 
analysis. 
Prerequisite:  PHIL  TI22. 


PHIL  A499     Independent  Study  arr. 


City  College 


PHIL  C122     Introduction 

to  Philosophy  3  crs. 

This  course  will  introduce  the  student  to  phi- 
losophy through  a  consideration  of  selected 
fundamental  questions  and  methodologies  as 
seen  in  the  thoughts  and  writings  of  significant 
philosophers. 

PHIL  C261     Moral  Decisions  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  such  questions  as:  What  is 
good  and  what  is  evil?  Which  actions  are  right 
and  which  actions  are  wrong?  Are  people  mor- 
ally responsible?  Contemporary  moral  issues 
such  as  abortion,  capital  punishment,  sexual 
equality,  discrimination,  sexual  integrity,  por- 
nography, economic  injustice  and  ecological 
responsibility  are  treated  in  the  light  of  major 
ethical  theories. 
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PHIL  C263     Technology  and 

Human  Values  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  relationships  between  technol- 
ogy, social  change  and  human  values.  Includes 
analyses  of  several  visions  of  the  promises  and 
threats  of  technology  and  a  survey  of  the  history 
of  technology.  Other  topics  include:  human 
nature,  freedom,  the  impact  of  technology  upon 
nature,  and  alternative  technologies. 


PHYS  A 115    General  Physics  I  4  crs. 

The  principles  of  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light, 
magnetism,  electricity  and  fundamentals  of 
atomic  physics.  In  presenting  these  topics  the 
special  interest  of  the  biological  sciences  and 
the  general  education  groups  are  kept  in  view. 
Three  lectures  and  one  lab  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  A257  or  coregistration  in 
MATHA257. 


PHIL  C269     Bioethics  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  ways  in  which  the  principles  of 
moral  decision-making  can  be  applied  to  such 
moral  issues  as  abortion,  euthanasia,  defective 
newborns,  death,  dying,  experimentation  on 
humans  and  animals,  placebos,  genetic  engi- 
neering, behavior  modification,  cloning,  inter- 
pretations of  health  and  disease,  and  the 
allocation  of  social  resources. 

PHILC272      Environmental  Ethics    3  crs. 

An  exploration  of  the  developing  fields  of  envi- 
ronmental ethics  and  ecophilosophy.  Topics 
include:  issues  and  concepts  in  environmental 
ethics  (including  the  animal  rights  debate);  indi- 
vidualistic and  holistic  theories;  views  of  major 
ecophilosophies  on  environmental  issues,  eco- 
logic  crisis  and  human  responsibilities  toward 
nature. 


PHYSICS 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

PHYS  Alio    Basic  Physics  I  5  crs. 

Introductory  course  in  physics  intended  for  stu- 
dents whose  majors  are  chemistry,  math,  phys- 
ics or  pre-engineering.  Three  lectures,  one  lab 
and  one  review  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  MATH  A257  or  coregistration  in 
MATHA257. 

PHYSAlll     Basic  Physics  II  5  crs. 

Same  description  as  PHYS  A 110. 
Prerequisites:  PHYS  AllO.  MATH  A258  or 
coregistration  in  MATH  A258. 


PHYS  A116    General  Physics  II 

Same  description  as  PHYS  Al  15. 
Prerequisite:  PHYS  All 5. 


4  crs. 


PHYS  A117     Mathematical  Physics  1 3  crs. 

First-year  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  math- 
ematical physics  involving  real  and  complex 
vectors,  matrices  and  the  algebra  of  linear  op- 
erators as  applied  to  actual  problems  in  the  areas 
of  classical,  relativistic  and  quantum  physics. 
(With  Departmental  approval,  equivalent  math- 
ematical sciences  courses  may  be  substituted.) 
Prerequisites:  PHYS  AllO;  MATH  A2 57. 

PHYS  A119    Lab  Techniques  1  cr. 

The  course  introduces  the  student  to  special 
techniques  and  skills  needed  in  experimental 
work  in  physics  and  engineering.  Areas  usually 
covered  include:  Machine  Shop  techniques:  use 
of  lathe,  drill  press,  mill,  and  basic  hand  tools; 
Elementary  Glass  Blowing  techniques:  joining 
tubing,  bending  tubing,  use  of  glass  lathe;  com- 
puter skills:  elementary  programming. 

PHYS  T122     Introduction 

to  Physics  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Introductory 
Purposes  of  the  course  are  ( 1)  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  behavior  of  physical  reality,  (2) 
to  consider  the  manner  in  which  scientists  across 
the  ages  have  philosophized  on  physical  reality, 
(3)  to  contrast  classical  physics  with  modem 
physics,  and  (4)  to  foster  within  the  students  a 
scientific  literacy. 


PHYS  T123     Introduction  to 

Physics  Laboratory 

Common  Curriculum:  Introductory 
For  education  students. 


Icr. 
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PHYS  Z134     Astronomy  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Natural  Sciences  Modem 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  place  the 
participant  in  one  of  the  cuhural  mainstreams 
of  mankind's  past,  present  and  future  by 
making  available  the  rich  mines  of  historical 
and  practical  astronomy,  as  well  as  modern 
space  age  discoveries  and  theories,  in  a  com- 
prehensive form. 

PHYS  A195    Special  Projects  I  1  cr. 

PHYSA200    Seminar  I  0, 1  or. 

Regular  meetings,  obligatory  for  all  physics 
students.  Topics  covered  in  these  meetings  in- 
clude: reports  by  students  on  individual  projects, 
digest  of  published  scientific  literature,  demon- 
strations of  special  equipment  and  techniques, 
reports  on  departmental  activities. 

PHYS  A220    Electromagnetic 

Theory  I  3  crs. 

A  detailed  development  and  application  of  the 
laws  of  electromagnetism  and  an  introduction 
to  vector  calculus.  Applications  of  Maxwell's 
equations  are  covered  including  plane  waves, 
reflection  and  refraction,  and  radiation. 
Prerequisites:  PHYS  Al  10,  Alll;  MATH  A257, 
A258.  A259. 

PHYSA225    Electromagnetic 

Theory  H  3  crs. 

Same  description  as  PHYS  A220. 


PHYS  A295    Special  Projects  H  arr. 

PHYSA300    Theoretical  Physics  I    3  crs. 

A  unified  lecture  course  covering  the  theoreti- 
cal aspects  of  classical  and  modem  physics. 
Topics  especially  emphasized  include  classical 
mechanics  and  special  relativity.  Mechanics. 
Prerequisites:  PHYS  Al  10,  Alll;  MATHA259; 
coregistration  in  PHYS  A335. 

PHYSA301     Theoretical  Physics  H    3  crs. 

Same  description  as  PHYS  A300. 
Prerequisite:  PHYS  A300. 

PHYSA335    Mathematical 

Physics  11  3  crs. 

Third-year  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
full  mastery  of  the  techniques  of  mathematical 
physics  relating  to  linear  and  nonlinear  differ- 
ential equations  and  related  areas  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  equations  of  classical  mechan- 
ics, the  Schroedinger  equation  and  the  Dirac 
equation.  (With  departmental  approval,  equiva- 
lent mathematical  sciences  courses  may  be  sub- 
stituted.) 

PHYSA395    Special  Projects  HI  arr. 

PHYS  A400     Theoretical  Physics  IH  3  crs. 

A  continuation  of  the  theoretical  physics  se- 
quences, stressing  electromagnetic  field  theory, 
quantum  mechanics  and  relativity. 
Prerequisite:  PHYS  A300,  A301. 


PHYS  A228    Quantum  Topics  3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  physical  theo- 
ries governing  the  atomic,  nuclear  and  sub- 
nuclear  domains,  with  emphasis  on  the 
computational  solution  of  problems  suitable 
to  the  second-year  level. 

PHYS  A230    Introduction  to 

Electronics  I  3  crs. 

A  two-semester  lecture  laboratory  course  treat- 
ing circuit  theory  and  the  properties  of  elec- 
tronic tube  and  solid  state  devices.  Two  lectures 
and  one  lab  per  week. 

Prerequisites:  PHYS  Al  10,  Alll;  MATH  A118 
orA257.  ■  


PHYS  A231     Introduction  to 
Electronics  II 

Same  description  as  PHYS  A230. 
Prerequisite:  PHYS  A230. 


3  crs. 


PHYS  A401     Theoretical  Physics  IV  3  crs. 

Same  description  as  PHYS  A400. 
Prerequisites:  PHYS  A300,  A301,  A400. 

PHYS  A410    Thermal  Physics  3  crs. 

An  intermediate  level  single  semester  course 
starting  with  discussion  and  applications  of  the 
first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics.  An 
introduction  to  statistical  mechanics  is  presented 
with  applications  of  Boltzman,  Fermi-Dirac  and 
Bose-Einstein  distributions. 
Prerequisite:  PHYS  A228. 

PHYS  A420    Solid  State  Physics        3  crs. 

An  advanced  level,  single  semester  course  stress- 
ing theory  of  solid  state  physics  including  statis- 
tics, classical  and  quantum,  energy  levels,  metals, 
semiconductors,  electrical  and  magnetic  effects 
in  solids. 
Prerequisite:  instructor's  approval. 
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PHYS  A440    Advanced 

Physics  Lab  I  2  crs. 

An  advanced  lab  with  minimum  supervision 
with  the  objectives  of  training  students  to  be 
self-reliant  and  resourceful  in  planning  and  per- 
forming experiments  not  ordinarily  performed 
at  the  elementary  level  in  mechanics,  optics, 
thermodynamics,  acoustics,  atomic  physics, 
solid  state  physics,  spectroscopy  and  electron- 
ics. Two  labs  per  week. 


POLS  X134     Politics  and 

Corruption  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modem 

Issues  of  morality  and  corruption  in  American 
pohtical  Ufe.  Basic  questions  are:  What  moral 
standards  guide — and  should  guide — the  politi- 
cian? What  can  be  done  to  make  the  system 
work  better?  How  widespread  is  corruption  in 
America  and  what  forms  does  it  take? 


PHYS  A441     Advanced 

Physics  Lab  11  2  crs. 

Same  description  as  PHYS  A440. 

PHYSA442    Advanced 

Physics  Lab  III  2  crs. 

Same  description  as  PHYS  A440. 

PHYS  A495    Special  Projects  IV  arr. 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  A395. 

PHYS  A496    SeminarAVorkshop         arr. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  workshop  is  a  supervised  group  of 
students  participating  in  a  common  effort. 

PHYS  A497    Internship/Practicum      arr. 

An  internship  is  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence. A  practicum  is  supervised  practical  appli- 
cation of  previously  studied  theory. 

PHYS  A498    Research  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  empirical  or  historical  investiga- 
tion, culminating  in  a  written  report. 

PHYS  A499    Independent  Study  arr. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

POLS  A 100     Introduction  to 

American  Government  3  crs. 

Structure,  development,  powers  and  limits  of 
the  federal  government. 


POLS  X146     Politics  and  Society       3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modem 

The  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  tools  available  for  understanding  and 
making  decisions  about  both  current  and  recur- 
ring political  problems  in  modem  society:  Who 
should  govern,  who  does  govern,  what  is  just 
government,  are  all  citizens  equal,  must  the 
individual  or  society  prevail,  what  are  rights, 
what  is  law? 

POLS  W149   Ancient  and  Medieval 

Political  Thought  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Pre-modern 

This  course  examines  the  development  of  po- 
litical thought  from  the  Ancient  Hebrews  to  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  special  emphasis 
on  Plato,  Aristotle,  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Tho- 
mas Aquinas.  Cultural  and  intellectual  history 
as  well  as  traditional  philosophy  are  utihzed  to 
place  these  thinkers  (and  others)  in  their  social, 
historical  and  political  contexts. 

POLSX152     The  Bill  of  Rights  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

This  course  examines  the  nature  and  scope  of 
civil  liberties  in  America  by  focusing  on  the 
U.S.  Constitution's  chief  source  of  fundamen- 
tal liberties:  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Major  topics  of 
discussion  include:  origins  and  antecedents; 
the  incorporation  debate;  Supreme  Court  in- 
terpretations (and  limitations)  of  fundamental 
freedoms. 
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POLS  X154     American 

Political  Ideas  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

This  course  discusses  basic  political  concepts 
like  freedom,  equality,  tradition  and  success  by 
introducing  students  to  some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential political  and  social  thinkers  writing  about 
America.  We  will  explore  the  history  of  some  of 
these  concepts,  and  the  debates  surrounding 
them. 

POLSX164     The  Politics  of  Music    3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modem 

This  course  will  examine  the  way  in  which  the 
prevailing  power  structures  of  the  Westem  World 
have  used  "classical"  music  as  a  means  of  fur- 
thering their  own  nonmusical  ends.  It  will  focus 
on  music  as  used  by  church,  state,  society  and 
social  order,  then  turn  to  the  status  of  musicians 
in  relation  to  these  powers. 
Prerequisites:  MUGN  U168;  MUHL  Ml 04, 
Ml  05;  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Cross-listed:  MUGN  V164. 

POLS  A200     European  and  Comparative 
Government  I  3  crs. 

Comparative  political  theory  and  exploration  of 
cross  national  categories  for  political  analysis. 
Great  Britain:  origin  of  British  constitution;  the 
Crown,  Parliament,  etc.  France:  heritage  of  the 
revolution  and  subsequent  political  structures; 
emphasis  on  politics  of  fifth  republic.  British- 
French  systems  compared. 

POLS  A201     European  and  Comparative 
Government  II  3  crs. 

Germany:  1 87 1  -present.  Russia:  background  to 
the  1917  Communist  Revolution;  Lenin,  Stalin 
and  the  Russian  government  today.  Introduc- 
tion to  Chinese  politics. 

POLS  A210     Introduction  to 

Administrative  Process  3  crs. 

Nature  and  role  of  public  administration  in 
contemporary  America.  Emphasis  on  values 
and  political  influences  which  shape  modem 
administration. 


POLS  A211     The  American 

Presidency  3  crs. 

Examination  of  American  presidency  in  Ameri- 
can government  and  politics.  Emphasis  on  in- 
teraction between  chief  executive  and  other 
main  national  policy-makers,  congress  and  su- 
preme court.  Nature  of  presidential  leadership, 
its  development,  and  influence  of  personality  on 
growth  of  the  office  receive  special  attention. 

POLS  A212     The  Legislative 

Process  3  crs. 

National,  state  and  local  legislatures  as  lawmak- 
ing and  political  bodies  with  emphasis  on  the 
U.S.  Congress.  The  legislative  process  includ- 
ing procedures,  performance,  and  the  role  of  the 
executive  and  parties  and  interest  groups. 

POLS  A213     American  Political 

Thought  3  crs. 

A  roughly  chronological  survey  of  basic  themes 
in  American  political  thought,  beginning  with 
the  17th-century  European  origins  of  American 
political  thought  and  extending  to  modem  at- 
tempts to  strike  a  balance  between  individual 
rights  and  social  needs. 

POLS  A215     Introduction  to  State 

and  Local  Politics         3  crs. 

Role  of  the  states  and  localities  in  the  American 
federal  system.  Emphasis  on  political  cultures 
and  styles,  policy-making  institutions  and  the 
changes  reshaping  their  place  in  American  gov- 
ernment. ,,,... 

POLSA218     Courts/Judges/Politics  3  crs. 

The  course  examines  the  role  of  the  judiciary  in 
the  govemmental  policy-making  process  at  both 
the  federal  and  state  levels.  Emphasis  is  made 
on  the  role  of  political  and  social  factors  in  the 
selection  of  judges  and  in  judicial  decision- 
making, as  well  as  the  interrelationship  between 
law  and  politics  in  the  American  political  and 
social  systems. 

POLS  A220     The  Urban  Process       3  crs. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  modem 
city,  with  special  attention  to  forces  shaping  the 
city,  including  the  social,  political,  economic, 
ecological  and  value  systems  which  underlie 
the  dynamics  of  urban  life  and  culture.  Atten- 
tion will  also  be  given  to  the  various  forms 
which  cities  have  taken  in  the  past  and  may  take 
in  the  future. 
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POLS  A221     Third  World  Politics     3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  theories  of  development.  An 
analysis  of  problems  of  development  and  the 
types  of  political  structures  most  (and  least) 
suitable  for  coping  with  modernization  strains 
in  specific  countries  in  Latin  America,  Asia  and 
Africa. 

POLS  A230     History  of 

Political  Thought  I        3  crs. 

Approaches  the  development  of  political  thought 
from  a  "traditional"  view,  employing  cultural 
and  intellectual  history  and  traditional  philoso- 
phy to  review  the  social,  historical  and  political 
contexts  of  thinkers  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Augustine,  Aquinas,  Machiavelli  and  others. 

POLS  A231     History  of 

Political  Thought  11      3  crs. 

Utilizes  the  same  approach  of  POLS  A230,  but 
covers  the  period  from  1500  to  the  present.  In- 
cludes considerable  discussion  of  Hobbes,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Bentham,  Mill,  Hegel  and  Marx. 

POLSA240     Socialist  Systems 

in  Transition  3  crs. 

This  course  covers  a  range  of  socialist  and 
communist  ideologies  and  practices  and  na- 
tional communisms  in  countries  as  diverse  as 
Cuba  and  China.  Recent  decades  of  communist 
liberaUzation  and  the  1989  "revolutions"  are 
examined  and  present  political  and  economic 
changes  explored. 

POLS  A300     Constitutional  Law  I    3  crs. 

Origins  of  constitutionalism  and  the  framing  of 
the  American  Constitution;  nature  and  scope  of 
judicial  review;  sources  and  nature  of  legisla- 
tive and  executive  power;  the  commerce  power 
and  state  power  to  regulate;  introduction  to  14th 
Amendment  "due  process." 

POLSA301     Constitutional  Law  n    3  crs. 

Individual  rights  and  liberties,  with  emphasis  on 
post- 1 937  developments  in  areas  of  First  Amend- 
ment and  14th  Amendment  equal  protection. 

POLS  A305     Political  Parties 

and  Pressure  Groups    3  crs. 

Party  system,  theory  and  practice  on  national, 
state,  local  level.  Nominations,  conventions, 
etc.  Major  pressure  groups.  Methods  used  to 
mobilize  public  opinion.  Influence  of  pressure 
groups  on  government. 


POLS  A306     Political  Leadership      3  crs. 

The  nature  and  role  of  leadership  in  modem 
politics.  Approaches  to  understanding  leader- 
ship, with  emphasis  on  leaders  as  agents  of 
value  change. 

POLS  A315     International  Relations  3  crs. 

Comprehensive,  systematic  study  of  fundamen- 
tal principles  that  govem  international  politics. 

POLS  A320     U.S.  Foreign  Policy       3  crs. 

Post  WWII  U.S.  behavior  in  international  arena. 
Emphasis  divided  between  U.S.  actions  and 
reactions  on  worldwide  scale.  Discussion  of 
current  events  weekly. 

POLS  A325     Foreign  Policy 

of  Russia  3  crs. 

Russian  foreign  policy  since  the  revolution  is 
presented  and  evaluated.  Discussions  of  current 
events  weekly. 

POLS  A340     Law  Among  Nations     3  crs. 

The  course  utilizes  legal  and  political  approaches 
to  understand  the  relationship  between  national 
sovereignty  and  the  increasing  need  for 
communitarian  action  on  issues  of  peace,  war, 
human  rights  and  North-South  relations.  Treaty 
texts  and  cases  of  international  and  municipal 
courts  are  analyzed. 

POLS  A341     International 

Organization  3  crs. 

This  course  examines  the  historical  origins  and 
theories  of  international  organizations  and  the 
patterns  of  communitarian  behavior  in  the  inter- 
national system.  Concentration  will  be  on  the 
United  Nations,  European  Community  and 
N.A.T.O. 

POLS  A344     Scope  and  Methods 

in  Political  Science        3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  political 
analysis  and  criticism.  The  course  analyzes  po- 
litical language,  the  media,  the  foundations  of 
political  argument,  the  science  of  politics,  and 
the  methodology  of  social  science. 
Prerequisites:  POLS  A 100,  A200  or  A201  or 
A3  J  5  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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POLS  A346     Polling  and 

Voting  Behavior  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  the  psychological,  cultural 
and  social  bases  of  political  behavior,  including 
the  study  of  attitude  formation,  group  affilia- 
tion, collective  behavior,  and  the  role  of  values 
in  political  behavior. 

POLS  A347     Political  Economy         3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  political  economy. 
Focuses  on  the  development  of  the  discipline 
from  the  18th  century  to  the  present,  and  en- 
gages the  student  in  the  debates  surrounding 
some  of  the  most  important  texts  in  political 
economy.  The  student  will  read  Locke,  Smith, 
Marx  and  others  who  have  influenced  political- 
economic  arguments  in  the  modem  west. 

POLS  A495     Special  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  productive  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Research  Project  in  its  lack  of 
the  historical  or  experimental  method  and  per- 
spective characteristics  of  "research." 

POLS  A497     Internship/Practicum      arr. 

An  internship  is  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence. A  practicum  is  supervised  practical  appli- 
cation of  previously  studied  theory. 

POLS  A499     Independent  Study  arr. 


City  College 


POLS  ClOO     Introduction  to 

American  Government  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  structure,  development,  powers 
and  limits  of  the  federal  government. 

POLS  Clio     Introduction  to 

Political  Analysis  3  crs. 

This  course  studies  the  methods  of  evaluating 
political  institutions  and  investigates  the  politi- 
cal socialization  process.  It  prepares  the  student 
for  further  studies  in  pohtical  science. 

POLS  C215     Introduction  to  State 

and  Local  Politics  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  role  of  the  states  and  localities  in 
the  American  federal  system.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  political  cultures  and  styles,  policy-making 
institutions  and  the  changes  reshaping  their  place 
in  American  government. 


POLSC289     Public  Policy  3  crs. 

This  is  a  class  in  public  policy.  A  simple  defini- 
tion of  public  policy  is  a  course  of  action  at- 
tempted by  government  to  achieve  a  specific 
end.  This  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Each  time  a  course  is  given,  a  different  poHcy 
area  will  be  selected  for  study. 

POLS  C360     Politics  and 

Community  3  crs. 

This  course  investigates  the  political  dimen- 
sions of  American  communities  and  considers 
how  they  should  be  organized,  maintained  and 
changed.  It  asks  how  American  communities 
can  be  both  well-ordered  and  just. 

POLSC365     Public  Administration    3  crs. 

The  subject  of  this  course  is  the  size  and  cost  of 
government.  Few  people  like  the  idea  of  a  large, 
expensive  govemment.  Yet,  public  bureaucra- 
cies ^ow  more  costly  and  more  cumbersome 
each  year.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study 
ways  to  make  govemment  run  more  efficiently 
and  less  expensively. 

POLSC370     Government 

Economic  Policy  3  crs. 

In  this  course  we  will  reflect  upon  and  discuss 
what  govemment  should  and  should  not  do  to 
promote  economic  well-being  in  the  United 
States. 

POLS  C375     International  Relations  3  crs. 

This  course  looks  at  the  causes  of  competition 
between  nation-states.  It  focuses  on  economic 
competition  and  war. 

POLS  C380     Politics  of  Poverty         3  crs. 

This  course  looks  at  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
arguments  for  and  against  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. It  focuses  on  conditions  in  the  inner  city 
and  asks  why  poverty  is  difficult  to  alleviate. 

POLS  C489     Politics  and 

Culture  in  Film  3  crs. 

This  course  studies  the  connections  between 
politics  and  culture.  It  focuses  on  film  as  a 
medium  of  political  and  cultural  socialization. 
Content  varies;  may  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

PSYC  AlOO     Introduction 

to  Psychology  3  crs. 

Survey  of  the  major  fields  of  psychology.  Pre- 
requisite for  all  other  psychology  courses. 

PSYC  X130     Models  of 

Human  Behavior  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

This  course  provides  a  multidisciplinary  survey 
of  10  theorists:  Freud,  Skinner,  Rogers,  Lorenz, 
Marx,  Sartre,  Plato,  Augustine,  Aristotle  and 
Aquinas.  Human  behavior  is  considered  as  a 
function  of  human  nature,  which  in  turn  reflects 
varying  perspectives  on  reality,  truth  and  values. 

PSYC  A200     Introduction 

to  Research  3  crs. 

Application  of  scientific  methods  to  psychol- 
ogy with  emphasis  on  designing  research  and  on 
report  writing. 

Prerequisites:  9  hrs.  in  PSYC,  including  PSYC 
AlOO,  or  6  hrs.  with  concurrent  enrollment  in  3 
PSYC  hrs. 

PSYCA205     Statistics  and  Methods   3  crs. 

Focus  on  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics. 
This  course  stresses  the  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  data,  frequency  distribution  analysis,  tests 
of  significance,  correlational  methods,  analysis 
of  variance,  and  selected  nonparametric  tests. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  AlOO,  A200;  one  college- 
level  math  course. 

PSYC  A225     Environmental 

Psychology  3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  and  survey  of  the  field  of 
environmental  psychology.  The  focus  is  on  the 
behavioral  effects  of  the  settings  where  we  live 
and  work,  the  environmental  demands  of  crowd- 
ing and  noise,  and  the  spatial  dimension  in  our 
relationships  with  one  another. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC  AlOO. 


PSYC  A241     Psychology  of 

Personal  Adjustment    3  crs. 

"Good"  personal  adjustment  is  defined  as  the 
effective  solution  of  individual  problems  and 
the  creation  of  a  viable  system  of  personal 
values.  The  constraints  and  conditions  affecting 
these  behaviors  are  examined. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC  AlOO. 

PSYC  A305     Experimental 

Design/Statistics  3  crs. 

An  advanced  treatment  of  experimental  designs 
and  statistical  applications  using  computers  to 
work  with  data  problem  sets  from  a  variety  of 
actual  research  projects. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  AlOO,  A200,  A205. 

PSYC  A315     Physiological 

Psychology  3  crs. 

Investigation  of  the  biological  basis  of  behav- 
ior. Focus  is  on  neural  and  hormonal  regulation 
and  control  of  behavior. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  AlOO,  AlOO,  A205. 

PSYC  A316     Physiological 

Psychology  Laboratory  1  cr. 

Structured  laboratory  experiences  which  ap- 
proximately parallel  the  course  content  of  PS  YC 
A315.  Optional  lab  to  accompany  PSYC  A315. 
Corequisite:  PSYC  A3 15. 

PSYC  A320     Psychology 

of  Learning  3  crs. 

Examination  of  contemporary  theories  and  prob- 
lems of  learning. 

Prerequisites:  PSYC  AlOO,  A200,  A205. 
Corequisite:  PSYCA321. 

PSYC  A321     Animal  Operant  Lab      1  cr. 

Structured  laboratory  experiences  in  the  oper- 
ant conditioning  of  the  laboratory  rat.  Obliga- 
tory lab  to  accompany  PSYC  A320. 
Corequisite:  PSYC  A320. 

PSYC  A322     Cognition  3  crs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  cognitive  processes  underlying 
human  behavior,  their  experimental  origins,  and 
their  theoretical  significance. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  AlOO,  A200,  A205. 
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PSYC  A323     Cognition  Lab  1  cr. 

Structured  laboratory  experiences  in  traditional 
and  contemporary  areas  of  cognitive  psychol- 
ogy. Optional  lab  to  accompany  PSYC  A322. 
Corequisite:  PSYC  A322. 

PSYC  A325     Social  Psychology         3  crs. 

Social  determinants  of  individual  behavior  and 
of  group  interaction  are  examined  with  empha- 
sis on  current  research  literature. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  A 100. 

PSYC  A327     Studies  in  Psychology 

of  Women  3  crs. 

This  course  investigates  the  lifespan  develop- 
ment of  women.  The  predominant  focus  con- 
cerns the  ways  in  which  class,  gender,  race  and 
cultural  background  affect  the  individual.  Also 
addressed  are  issues  and  factors  related  to  soci- 
etal stereotypes  of  women. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC  AlOO. 

PSYC  A330     Developmental 

Psychology  3  crs. 

Development  of  behavior  and  psychological 
activity  through  the  prenatal  period,  infancy, 
childhood,  adolescence,  maturity  and  old  age 
with  emphasis  on  the  normal  person. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  AlOO. 

PSYCA335     Abnormal  Psychology   3  crs. 

Survey  of  psychological  disorders  with  empha- 
sis on  clinical  "picture";  explanatory  theories, 
and  etiological  research.  Therapy  procedures 
briefly  addressed. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC  AlOO.  ,  ' 

PSYC  A342     Counseling  and 

Psychotherapy  3  crs. 

Survey  of  theoretical  foundations  and  techniques 
used  in  major  therapy  systems.  Includes  evalu- 
ation and  comparison  of  systems  discussed. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  AlOO,  A335  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

PSYC  A345     Psychology  of  Testing 

and  Measurement        3  crs. 

Survey  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  basic 
psychological  testing,  theory  of  measurement, 
test  construction,  and  reliability/validity  of  test 
instruments.  Emphasis  is  on  tests  of  intelli- 
gence, aptitude,  interests,  organic  brain  dys- 
function and  personality  functions. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  AlOO,  AlOO,  A205. 
Corequisite:  PSYC  A346. 


PSYCA346     Test  and 

Measurements  Lab         1  cr. 

Supervised  laboratory  experience  in  adminis- 
tration, scoring  and  interpretation  of  psycho- 
logical tests.  Obligatory  lab  to  accompany  PSYC 
A345. 
Corequisite:  PSYC  A345. 

PSYCA350     Industrial/Organizational 

Psychology  3  crs. 

Applications  of  psychological  principles  to  hu- 
man problems  in  industrial  organizations,  indi- 
vidual needs,  and  motives  as  they  affect  group 
achievement. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  AlOO,  AlOO,  A105. 

PSYC  A414     Health  Psychology        3  crs. 

This  course  focuses  on  the  relationship  between 
psychological  theory,  principles,  and  methods 
and  the  assessment,  prevention,  maintenance 
and  restoration  of  physical  health.  Doctor-pa- 
tient relationships,  and  their  impact  on  health, 
are  also  considered. 

Prerequisites:  PSYC  AlOO,  AlOO,  A105  or  per- 
mission of  instructor  for  non-majors. 

PSYC  A415     Psychopharmacology    3  crs. 

Advanced  course  covering  both  principles  of 
pharmacology  and  a  detailed  study  of  therapeu- 
tic and  illicit  drug  classes  which  affect  psycho- 
logical functioning. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  AlOO,  AlOO,  A105,  A315. 

PSYC  A416     Sensation  and 

Perception  3  crs. 

Intensive  study  of  sensory  processes  and  per- 
ceptual organization.  Enrollment  in  laboratory 
section  is  optimal. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  AlOO,  AlOO,  A105. 

PSYC  A417     Sensation 

Perception  Lab  1  cr. 

Structured  laboratory  experiences  in  sensation 
and  perception  which  parallels  and  comple- 
ments PSYC  A416.  Includes  experiments  in 
classical  psychophysics.  Optimal  lab  to  accom- 
pany PSYC  A4 16. 
Corequisite:  PSYC  A4 16. 
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PSYC  A418     Biofeedback  and  Psycho- 
physiology  Lecture         3  cr. 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the 
theories,  principles  and  techniques  of  psycho- 
physiological recording  and  biofeedback.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  peripheral  skin 
temperature,  cardiovascular  variables,  elec- 
tromyography, electroencephlography,  and  gal- 
vanic skin  response.  Enrollment  in  laboratory 
section  is  required. 

Prerequisites:  PSYC  A 100,  A200,  A205,  and 
A315orA320.  Corequisite:  PSYCA419. 

PSYC  A419     Biofeedback  and  Psycho- 
physiology  Lab  1  cr. 

Laboratory  activities  in  psychophysiological 
recording  and  biofeedback.  Obligatory  lab  to 
accompany  PSYC  A418. 
Corequisite:  PSYC  A41 8. 

PSYC  A420     Behavior  Therapy         3  crs. 

Survey  of  theoretical  bases  and  techniques  used 
in  modifying  behavior  in  educational  and  thera- 
peutic settings. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  AI 00,  A320,  A335. 

PSYC  A430     Psychology  of 

Human  Aging  3  crs. 

Examination  of  the  physical,  social  and  psycho- 
logical changes  that  accompany  normal  human 
aging. 

Prerequisites:  PSYC AJ 00,  A200,  andA330  or 
equivalent  course. 

PSYC  A440     Theories  of 

Personality  3  crs. 

A  review  and  critical  evaluation  of  major  per- 
sonality theories  and  their  supporting  evidence. 
Readings  from  original  sources. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  A 100. 


PSYC  A450     Personnel  Selection       3  crs. 

Intensive  examination  of  the  practical  use  of 
selection  procedures  in  the  employment  situa- 
tion. The  course  includes  measurement  theory, 
criterion  development,  interview  procedures, 
personal  history  data  techniques,  and  govern- 
ment regulations  applied  to  administration  of  a 
selection  program. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  A 100,  A200,  A205,  A3 50. 

PSYC  A455     Emotion  and 

Motivation  3  crs. 

Survey  of  contemporary  theories,  research  and 
critical  review  of  their  relevant  problems. 
Prerequisites:  PSYCAIOO,  A200,  and  A3 15  or 
A320  or  A322  or  A325. 

PSYC  A456     Comparative 

Psychology  3  crs. 

A  topic-oriented  survey  of  animal  behavior. 
Opportunities  for  research  are  included. 
Prerequisites:  PSYCAIOO,  A200,  A205. 

PSYC  A459     Naturalistic 

Observation  Lab  1  cr. 

This  laboratory  course  addresses  the  ways  that 
behavioral  data  can  be  obtained  through  sys- 
tematic, unbiased  naturalistic  observations. 
Topics  include  sources  of  bias,  scheduling  ob- 
servations, ethograms  and  sampling  techniques. 
Prerequisites:  PSYC  A 100,  A200,  A205  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

PSYC  A470     History  and  Systems 

of  Psychology  3  crs. 

This  required  capstone  course  for  majors  ad- 
dresses those  historical  antecedents  to  contem- 
porary psychology  as  well  as  the  several  systems 
or  schools  of  psychology  that  have  given  direc- 
tion to  the  discipline. 


PSYC  A441     Clinical  Psychology      3  crs. 

Course  includes  brief  history  of  clinical  psy- 
chology, roles  of  the  modem  clinical  psycholo- 
gist, description  of  assessment  and  therapy 
techniques,  current  journal  articles,  and  experi- 
ential exercises  to  illustrate  some  areas  of  dis- 
cussion. 
Prerequisites:  PSYCAIOO,  A200,  A335. 


PSYC  A488     Senior  Research  2  crs. 

Intensive  literature  review  which  culminates  in 
the  preparation  of  a  formal  written  proposal  for 
an  undergraduate  thesis. 
Prerequisites:  Permission  of  instructor  and  ad- 
vanced junior  standing. 

PSYC  A489       Senior  Thesis  2  crs. 

Completion  of  an  empirical  research  project 
and  writing  of  an  undergraduate  thesis. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC  488  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
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PSYCA493  Directed  Readings  3crs. 

Research  and  readings  on  selected  topics.  Open 
only  to  second-semester  junior  or  senior  psy- 
chology students. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  chair. 

PSYCA495  Special  Project  arr. 

Learning  experiences  will  be  designed  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  advanced  majors.  Content, 
activities,  credit  and  frequency  of  scheduling 
are  variable. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  chair. 


PSYC  C350  Industrial/Organizational 

Psychology  3  crs. 

Application  of  psychological  principles  to  hu- 
man problems  in  industrial  organizations,  indi- 
vidual needs,  and  motives  as  they  affect  group 
achievement. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC  ClOO. 

PSYCC363  Child  Psychology  3  crs. 

The  study  of  the  intellectual,  emotional,  physi- 
cal and  personality  development  of  the  child. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC  ClOO. 


PSYCA496  Seminar  3  crs. 

Course  content  varies  each  time  offered,  but  is 
keyed  to  student  and  faculty  interest. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  department  chair. 

PSYCA497  Practicumin 

Applied  Psychology         3  crs. 

Supervised  field  experience  in  cooperation  with 
New  Orleans  area  agencies.  Required  on-cam- 
pus  meetings  plus  written  assignments. 
Prerequisite:  advanced  junior  standing;  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

PSYCA499  Independent  Studies  arr. 


City  College 


PSYC  ClOO  Introduction 

to  Psychology  3  crs. 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  major  fields  of 
psychology.  Prerequisite  for  all  other  psychol- 
ogy courses. 

PSYCC285  Crisis  Intervention  3  crs. 

Discussion  and  analysis  of  crisis  intervention  as 
a  therapeutic  tool  in  community  mental  health. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  suicide,  telephone  crisis 
lines,  telephone  counseling  and  hostile  interac- 
tions. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC  ClOO. 

PSYCC335  Abnormal  Psychology     3  crs. 

A  descriptive  study  of  current  theories  of  psy- 
chopathology,  etiology  and  therapy. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC  ClOO. 


PSYCC364  Adolescent  Psychology    3  crs. 

A  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts and  principles  underlying  the  study  of 
adolescence.  The  complex  combination  of  physi- 
ological factors,  personal  experience,  and  so- 
ciocultural  influences  that  contribute  to  the 
adult-to-be  are  presented. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC  ClOO. 

PSYCC365  The  Psychology 

of  Women  3  crs. 

A  brief  overview  of  the  history  of  views  on  the 
nature  of  women,  and  an  intensive  examination 
of  the  interrelationship  between  psychological 
and  biological  factors  that  influence  female 
personality  development. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC  ClOO. 

PSYCC375  Group  Counseling  3  crs. 

A  systematic  presentation  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  psychotherapy  with  emphasis  on 
group  process. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC  ClOO. 

PSYC  C376  Alcohol,  Drugs, 

and  the  Treatment 

of  Addictive  Behaviors    3  crs. 

This  course  will  review  in  detail  the  disease 
concept  of  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  as 
well  as  the  treatment  of  these  disorders. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC  ClOO. 

PSYCC440  Theories  of  Personality  3  crs. 

A  review  and  critical  evaluation  of  major  per- 
sonality theories  and  their  supporting  evidence. 
Prerequisite:  PSYC  ClOO. 
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PSYCC450  Personnel  Selection         3crs. 

Intensive  examination  of  the  practical  use  of 
selection  procedures  in  the  employment  situa- 
tion. The  course  includes  measurement  theory, 
criterion  development,  interview  procedures, 
personal  history  data  techniques,  and  govern- 
ment regulations  applied  to  administration  of  a 
selection  program. 

Prerequisite:  PSYC  C350  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

PSYCC460  Human  Resource 

Development  3  crs. 

This  course  explores  psychological  theory  and 
research  pertaining  to  entry  and  socialization 
issues  within  organizations.  Students  learn  prac- 
tical methods  of  job  and  task  analysis,  training 
needs  analysis,  and  designing,  presenting  and 
evaluating  work-related  training  programs. 
Prerequisites:  ORGB  C360;  PSYC  C350. 

PSYC  C470  Organizational  Cliange 

and  Development  3  crs. 

This  course  uses  an  open  systems  perspective  as 
the  conceptual  model  from  which  to  view  orga- 
nizational processes.  Students  learn  behavioral 
science  approaches  and  techniques  used  in  di- 
agnosing organizations,  planning  intervention 
strategies,  and  implementing  organization-wide 
development  efforts.  Explores  both  theoretical 
and  practical  issues. 

Prerequisites:  ORGB  C360;  PSYC  C350; 
PSYC  C460  recommended. 

RADIOLOGIC 
TECHNOLOGY 

City  College 

RADI  C496  Issues  in  Radiologic 

Technology  3  crs. 

The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  provide  senior  level 
radiologic  technology  majors  an  opportunity  to: 
(1)  learn  from  specialists  in  radiographic  and 
other  medical  fields,  (2)  discuss  current  topics 
affecting  the  profession,  (3)  integrate  knowl- 
edge from  both  core  and  major  requirements, 
and  (4)  demonstrate  competence  in  the  field  of 
radiography. 


RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

RELSA103  Biblical  Hebrew  I  3  crs. 

RELSA104  Biblical  Hebrew  II  3  crs. 

RELSA106  Biblical  Greek  I  3  crs. 

RELSA107  Biblical  Greek  n  3  crs. 

RELST122  Introduction  to 

World  Religions  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Introductory 
This  course  intends  to  provide  an  overview  of 
the  world's  great  religions  (Hinduism,  Bud- 
dhism, Chinese  Religion,  Judaism,  Christianity 
and  Islam)  in  terms  of  basic  similarities  and 
differences. 


3  crs. 

Humanities/ Arts  Pre- 


RELSU133  Zen  I 

Common  Curriculum: 
modern 

The  evolution  of  Japanese  aesthetics  and  ascet- 
ics. A  historical,  theoretical  and  practical  course 
based  on  historical  foundations  of  the  Japanese 
approach  to  ideals  of  beauty  and  holiness  and 
distillation  of  these  concepts  in  Zen.  Stress  is 
placed  on  learning  and  practicing  vertical-non- 
image  contemplation.  (Also  listed  as  HIST 
W130.)  Prerequisites:  PELS  T122,  permission 
of  instructor  only. 

RELSU134  Christian  Mysticism        3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

An  attempt  to  describe  the  character  and  devel- 
opment of  Christian  mysticism  from  the  early 
church  to  the  time  of  Teresa,  John  and  Ignatius 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  apophatic  theol- 
ogy of  the  Greeks  and  on  the  present-day  sig- 
nificance of  the  16th-century  mystics. 
Prerequisite:  PELS  T122. 
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RELSU136  Parables  of  Jesus  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modem 

Parables  of  Jesus  will  be  studied  as  language- 
events,  that  is,  as  stories  which  engage  the 
hearer  in  personal  struggle  to  understand  their 
deeper  level  of  meaning.  They  challenge  the 
hearer  to  reexamine  the  world  and  its  presuppo- 
sitions, and  to  make  decisions  based  on  a  rever- 
sal of  expectations. 
Prerequisite:  RELST122.  .,.    .      , 

RELSU139  Experience  of  Grace        3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/ Arts  Pre- 
modern 

An  examination  of  the  experience  and  theology 
of  Christian  conversion  and  grace  in.Augustine, 
Aquinas,  Luther,  the  Council  of  Trent,  Rahner, 
and  contemporary  liberation  theology.  The 
course  will  discuss  the  meaning  of  Christian 
conversion  and  will  reflect  on  a  variety  of  un- 
derstandings or  models  of  grace  that  arise  from 
Christian  experience. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122 

RELSV141  Catholic 

Protestant  Dialogue         3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
This  course  begins  with  an  investigation  of  the 
origins  of  Protestant-Catholic  separation.  It  then 
examines  the  growing  areas  of  agreement  be- 
tween Catholic  and  Protestant  theologians  in 
the  ecumenical  dialogue. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 


RELSU143  Women  in  the 

Christian  Tradition         3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

An  examination  in  historical  terms  of  the  ten- 
sion between  the  significant  religious  opportu- 
nities available  to  women  in  the  Christian 
tradition,  and  the  subordination  of  women  in 
Christian  institutions.  This  historical  examina- 
tion will  begin  with  women  in  the  scriptures, 
trace  women  in  European  Christian  history 
through  the  Reformation,  and  then  focus  on 
Christian  women  in  America. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSV144  Social  Policy 

and  the  Christian  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
Critical  analysis  of  Christian  social  teachings  as 
they  attempt  to  assess  and  direct  Christian  re- 
sponsibility in  formulating  social  policies  and 
influencing  social  practices. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  Tl 22. 

RELS  U145  Bible  and 

Modern  Issues  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

The  course  will  consider  the  biblical  under- 
standing of  crucial  social  and  personal  issues, 
selected  from  among  themes  such  as  environ- 
ment, suffering  and  theodicy,  social  structures, 
and  sexual  ethics. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 


RELSV142  Christian  Ethics  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
This  course  examines  significant  attempts  by 
various  Christian  thinkers  to  relate  their  religious 
beliefs  and  practices  to  the  realizing  of  moral 
aspirations  and  the  solving  of  moral  problems. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 


RELSU146  Judaism  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

Overall  picture  of  Judaism — its  customs,  ritu- 
als, festivals;  study  of  the  prophets  of  Israel: 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  the 
influence  of  their  message  upon  teachings  of 
Jesus  and  Christian  church.  Life  and  message  of 
Jesus  will  be  studied  from  Jewish  point  of  view. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 
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RELSU147  New  Testament 

As  Literature  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

This  study  of  the  New  Testament  as  literature 
will  consider  the  various  factors  involved:  the 
New  Testament  is  ancient,  religious  literature 
which  is  regarded  as  revealed  by  Christians.  All 
these  factors  will  be  examined  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate this  body  of  writings  as  literature. 
Prerequisite:  PELS  T122. 

RELSU148  Christian  Origins  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/ Arts  Pre- 
modern 

Rise  and  development  of  primitive  Christianity 
within  the  context  of  Hellenistic  culture  and 
civilization.  Attention  to  such  questions  as 
Christianity's  development  of  distinctive  ritual, 
its  millenial  tendencies,  its  ethical  code,  com- 
munity structure  and  organization,  against  the 
background  of  similar  developments. 
Prerequisite:  PELS  T122. 

RELSU149  Old  Testament 

As  Literature  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/ Arts  Pre- 
modern 

The  literary,  theological  and  social-cultural  de- 
velopment of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  re- 
viewed with  frequent  references  to  the  ongoing 
implications  for  our  modem  day  situation,  both 
in  regard  to  our  religious  institutions  and  society 
in  general. 
Prerequisite:  PELS  T122. 

RELSV151  Protestant  Christianity  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
An  introduction  to  the  central  ideas  and  charac- 
teristic ethos  of  Protestant  Christianity  as  found 
in  the  16th-century  reformers  and  their  heirs: 
Luther,  Calvin,  the  radical  reformers,  puritan- 
ism,  liberalism,  fundamentalism,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  PELS  TI22. 


RELSV152  Catholicism  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
A  theological  study  of  the  principal  doctrinal, 
ethical  and  ritual  symbols  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic tradition.  The  course  will  focus  on  those 
elements  of  the  tradition  that  are  distinctive  to 
Catholicism  with  special  emphasis  on  the  mean- 
ing of  church  and  the  role  of  the  sacraments. 
Prerequisite:  PELS  T122. 

RELSU153  Hindu  Paths  to  God         3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

A  historical  and  systematic  study  of  the  variet- 
ies of  Hinduism,  their  cultural  setting,  theologi- 
cal and  philosophical  import.  Ways  of  prayer 
and  worship,  religious  literature.  Included  will 
be  a  study  of  Hinduism's  relationship  to  Chris- 
tian ideas  about  God. 
Prerequisite:  PELS  T122. 

RELSU155  The  Prophetic 

Traditions  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

This  is  a  survey  of  the  content,  literary  value, 
theological  meaning,  and  social  implications  of 
the  prophetic  movement  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  will  evaluate  the  impact  upon  Israel's 
society  and  the  application  to  modem  society. 
Prerequisite:  PELS  T122. 

RELSV158  Ignatius  Loyola  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
The  course  will  analyze  the  vision  of  God,  the 
world  and  the  human  person  presented  by 
Ignatius  Loyola  in  his  "Spiritual  Exercises." 
The  course  will  also  develop  themes  of  creation, 
sin  and  mercy,  discipleship.  Christian  discern- 
ment, and  the  Paschal  Mystery,  and  will  study 
the  Ignatian  vision  as  embodied  in  the  20th- 
century  writer  Teilhard  de  Chardin. 
Prerequisite:  PELS  T122. 
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RELS  U159  Jesus  in  New  Testament  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

The  post-resurrection  Christian  community  re- 
acted to  the  Jesus-event  in  many  and  varying 
ways.  Attention  will  be  given  to  several  New 
Testament  writers  and  their  differing  percep- 
tions of  the  person  and  importance  of  Jesus  for 
Christian  faith.  Study  particularly  of  Paul,  the 
Gospels,  and  post-New  Testament  stories  and 
legends  about  Jesus. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 


RELS  V166  Method  in  Religion, 

Ethics  and  Science  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
Student  will  be  led  through  a  series  of  personal 
exercises  to  understand  and  verify  his/her  own 
processes  of  religious,  ethical,  and  scientific 
knowledge  and  choice.  Attention  to  the  relation 
between  religion  and  the  human  and  natural 
sciences  and  to  the  process  of  progress,  decline, 
and  redemption  of  the  human  person  and  of 
society. 
Prerequisites:  RELS  T122;  PHIL  T122. 


RELSV160  Discovering  Islam  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
An  introduction  into  the  central  experiences  and 
teachings  of  Islam.  Topics  include:  Muhammad, 
Qur'an,  Sunnah,  Shi 'ah,  Sufis,  relationships  to 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  the  problems  of  mo- 
dernity and  Islam  in  North  America. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSU163  The  Ancient  Mind  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

Course  will  concentrate  on  the  intellectual  heri- 
tage of  the  ancient  Near  East  prior  to  the  rise  of 
classical  culture.  In  particular,  the  course  will 
observe  the  interplay  of  ancient  biblical  values  in 
an  effort  to  understand  the  intellectual  prehistory 
and  origin  of  values  for  the  Western  tradition. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSV164  20th-century 

Religious  Thought  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
Course  investigates  contemporary  movements 
in  theology,  e.g.,  fundamentalism,  conserva- 
tism, liberalism,  neo-orthodoxy,  liberation  the- 
ology, death  of  God  theory,  futuristic  theology, 
charismatic  movement,  and  post- Vatican  II  Ro- 
man Catholic  theology. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSU165  Spiritual  Ways 

of  China  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

A  study  of  the  spiritual  traditions  of  China,  with 
a  focus  on  the  heritage  of  Confucius  and  Mencius. 
Topics  include:  Taoism,  Chinese  Buddhism, 
folk  religion,  cosmology  and  humanism,  Mao 
and  contemporary  developments. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 


RELSV167  Native  American 

Religions  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
A  study  of  the  myths,  ideas,  rituals  and  experi- 
ences of  the  tribal  religions  of  North  America. 
Topics  include:  tribal  experience,  non-literacy 
and  oral  tradition,  cosmology,  shamanism,  kin- 
ship with  natural  world,  interactions  with  Chris- 
tianity and  Islam. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSV168  Mystery  of  Suffering       3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
Suffering  is  a  common  experience  of  all  peoples. 
For  this  reason  all  religions  give  it  a  place  of 
central  importance.  In  one  sense,  suffering  is  a 
cause  of  religion.  What  any  religion  has  to  say 
about  suffering  reveals  its  anthropology  and  its 
point  of  view  about  the  purpose  of  existence. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSU169  Death: 

Comparative  Views         3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 

modem 

A  study  of  religious  and  nonreligious  views  of 

death  in  Eastern  religions.  Ancient  Greece, 

Medieval  Europe  and  the  contemporary  West, 

etc.  Differences  in  these  views  will  be  examined 

on  ethical  issues  concerning  life  and  death,  e.g., 

suicide,  euthanasia,  abortion  and  the  death 

penalty. 

Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 
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RELSU170  Poets  and  Sages: 

Old  Testament  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/ Arts  Pre- 
modern 

The  course  will  study  hymnic  and  wisdom  lit- 
erature of  the  bible  (psalms,  wisdom,  novels). 
The  goal  will  be  to  perceive  the  human  dimen- 
sion of  this  literature — its  expression  of  human 
emotions  and  philosophical  reflection  on  life's 
great  issues.  Its  impact  upon  aesthetic,  intellec- 
tual and  psychological  aspects  of  the  Western 
tradition  will  be  considered. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSV173  Christianity 

in  Latin  America  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/ Arts  Modem 
This  course  will  trace  the  history  of  Christianity 
in  Latin  America  from  the  colonial  period  to  the 
present.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
Liberation  Theology  movement  and  the  impact 
of  cultural,  political  and  economic  factors  on 
Latin  American  Christianity. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSU177  Buddhism  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
Buddha's  Middle  Way.  The  life  of  the  Buddha, 
basic  texts  and  scriptures,  and  schools  of  thought 
will  be  studied.  Topics  include:  nirvana,  en- 
lightenment, emptiness,  Theravada/Mahayana, 
and  the  differences  among  Indian,  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Buddhism. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSU181  Women  in 

World  Religions  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

The  historical  and  cultural  study  of  the  world 
religions  in  order  to  understand  the  ways  that 
women's  roles  in  society  and  religious  beliefs 
are  interrelated  and  affect  one  another.  Women's 
roles  and  experiences  in  the  religions  are  exam- 
ined, as  well  as  how  the  religions  have  regarded 
women  as  evidenced  in  scriptures,  myths  and 
theologies. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 


RELSU185  Heresies  and  Heretics      3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

A  historical  and  theological  survey  of  those 
variant  streams  in  Christianity  which  have  been 
deemed  Heresies,  from  the  early  church  to  the 
time  of  the  reformation.  The  course  will  include 
reflection  on  the  nature  of  heresy  and  on  the 
impact  of  politics,  personality  and  spirituality 
on  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSU186  Medieval  Synthesis  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:    Humanities/Arts  Pre- 

modern 

An  introduction  to  the  major  personalities  and 

problems  in  medieval  theology  focusing  on  the 

construction  and  disintegration  of  the  medieval 

synthesis. 

Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELS  V187  Feminism  and  Theology  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
Feminist  studies  in  psychology,  sociology  and 
philosophy  present  challenges  to  contemporary 
theology.  The  course  will  look  at  the  implica- 
tions of  feminist  studies  for  theological  issues 
such  as  views  of  human  nature,  approaches  to 
the  justification  of  beliefs,  and  models  of  Christ. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSU188  Sin:  History  of  an  Idea    3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

"Sin"  links  together  central  human  questions  of 
personal  and  social  moral  responsibility  and  of 
relationship  with  God.  "Sin"  will  be  studied  in 
historical  and  biblical  contexts.  Ethical,  psy- 
chological, sociological,  religious  and  literary 
perspectives  will  be  used  in  reappraisal  of  this 
key  category  of  Judeo-Christian  tradition. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 
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RELSV191  The  Mass  of  the 

Roman  Rite  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
This  course  will  examine  the  text  of  the  Roman 
Mass  as  revised  by  the  authority  of  the  Vatican 
II  General  Council.  It  will  seek  to  make  clear  the 
symbols  and  actions  surrounding  this  chief  form 
of  Catholic  worship.  The  Council  of  Trent  de- 
fined the  mass  as  a  sacrifice;  the  course  will 
explore  the  meaning  of  the  Mass  as  a  sacrifice. 
Vatican  II  focused  on  the  Mass  as  a  sacrificial 
meal  joined  to  the  sacrifice  and  necessarily 
completing  it.  The  further  implications  of  the 
readings  used  during  Mass  and  of  their  celebra- 
tion of  liturgical  feasts  in  the  course  of  the  year 
will  serve  as  a  counterpoint  to  the  theological 
discussion  of  the  rite  as  sacrifice  and  sacrament. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSU196  Law:  Ancient  World       3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 
modern 

Place  of  law  in  ancient  society,  emphasizing 
Semitic  codes  of  ancient  Near  East  (Bible  and 
Greco-Roman  laws),  and  its  relationship  to 
morality.  Meeting  of  Semitic-Judaic  and  Greco- 
Roman  in  the  first  Christian  centuries  produced 
natural  law  and  canon  law  of  later  times.  Rel- 
evant social  issues  examined. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELS  V198  Psychology  and  ReIigion3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
A  study  of  major  modem  psychological  inter- 
pretations of  religion.  The  writings  of  signifi- 
cant authors  will  be  presented,  e.g.,  Freud,  James, 
and  Jung,  and  their  views  evaluated.  Cridques 
of  religion  will  be  studied.  Research  papers  will 
be  given  in  class. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSU199  Apocalyptic  Literature   3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/ Arts  Pre- 
modern 

Course  will  study  Apocalyptic  literature  within 
the  biblical  context,  and  its  subsequent  use  by 
Western  European  culture.  This  course  shall 
discern  the  original  historical,  social  and  reli- 
gious context  of  the  literature,  then  trace  its  use 
and  misuse  through  the  Middle  Ages  up  to  our 
own  modem  American  setting. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 


RELSA200  Early  Christian  Thought  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Christian  thought 
through  the  Ante  and  Post  Nicene  periods  to  the 
end  of  the  patristic  period.  Required  of  all  majors. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA201  Medieval 

Christian  Thought  3  crs. 

A  study  of  Christian  thought  from  the  end  of  the 
patristic  period  to  the  eve  of  the  Reformafion. 
Within  this  period  interest  will  center  on  the 
three  centuries  between  1000  A.D.  and  1300 
A.D.  Required  of  all  majors.  ■•    - ''  '■ 

Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA202  Modern 

Christian  Thought  3  crs. 

Development  of  Christian  thought  from  the 
Reformation  through  the  modem  period.  Re- 
quired for  all  majors. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122.  ^  .     '    '; 

RELSA215  The  Pentateuch  3  crs. 

The  various  theological  traditions  which  com- 
prise the  Pentateuch  and  related  writings  will  be 
critically  studied  for  their  literary  value,  reli- 
gious insights,  and  theological  importance  for 
their  age  and  our  own.  .    • 

Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA216  Biblical  Wisdom 

Literature  3  crs. 

Proverbs,  Koheleth,  Job,  Sirach  and  Wisdom 
will  be  critically  studied  in  terms  of  their  literary 
quality,  philosophical  and  existential  attitudes 
towards  life,  theological  content,  and  intellec- 
tual relationship  to  the  rest  of  scripture  and  the 
ancient  Near  Eastern  intellectual  tradition. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T  122. 

RELSA226  Theology  of  Grace  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  theological  anthropology  as  it 
emerged  from  the  scriptures,  the  Patristic  tradi- 
tion, the  Medieval  Synthesis,  through  the  Ref- 
ormation period  down  to  the  present  era. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA232  Systems  of 

Christian  Ethics  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  major  systematic  exposi- 
tions of  Christian  religious  ethics,  with  consid- 
eration of  their  traditional  sources  and 
philosophical  and  theological  implications. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 
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RELS  H233  Honors  Religious  Studies  I: 

World  Religions  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors 
Program 

This  course  will  investigate  why  religion  arises 
and  how  it  manifests  itself.  An  inquiry  into  the 
human  questions  that  give  rise  to  religion  will 
seek  to  discover  what  leads  people  to  be  reli- 
gious. 


RELSA300  Pauline  Writings  3  crs. 

This  course  will  explore  the  development  of 
Paul's  thought  through  his  epistles,  focusing  on 
major  themes  such  as  sin,  justification,  faith  and 
the  body  of  Christ.  Influences  on  his  thought 
such  as  Hellenistic  philosophical  and  theologi- 
cal speculations  and  rabbinic  theologizing  will 
also  be  considered. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 


RELS  H234  Honors  Religious  Studies  H: 
Scriptural  Theology        3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors 
Program 

The  great  ideas  of  western  religion  as  evidenced 
in  its  Scripture  will  be  considered.  The  students 
will  gain  a  vision  of  the  biblical  tradition  and 
will  investigate  key  aspects  of  it  by  special 
attention  to  selected  writings  in  the  biblical 
corpus. 

RELS  H235  Honors  Religious  Studies  HI: 
Christian  Culture  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors 
Program 

Focus  will  be  on  the  development  of  Christian 
self-understandingby  considering  a  selection  of 
significant  thinkers  and  their  contributions  to 
this  process.  Investigation  of  important  reli- 
gious questions  and  their  treatment  in  the  Chris- 
tian tradition  will  be  undertaken. 

RELSA236  Hebrew  Prophets  3  crs. 

The  message  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  with  its 
religious,  social,  political  and  economic  impli- 
cations will  be  studied  in  order  to  see  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  rest  of  Scripture  and  the 
development  of  prophetic  criticism  which  con- 
tinues into  our  own  age. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA240  Sociology  of  Religion       3  crs. 

The  functions  of  religion  in  society  focusing  on 
religious  and  social  variation.  The  interrelations 
between  religion  and  other  social  institutions. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122 

RELSA255  Synoptic  Gospels  3  crs. 

After  a  brief  introduction  to  the  question  of  the 
literary  genre  of  the  gospel,  the  course  will  deal 
with  the  different  theologies  of  the  first  three 
gospels,  related  to  the  social  concerns  of  the 
communities  to  which  they  were  addressed. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 


RELSA305  Theology  of  Liberation   3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
theology  of  liberation  in  Latin  America;  the 
relationship  between  theoria  and  praxis;  the 
Gospel  and  Marxism;  the  quest  for  socio-eco- 
nomic justice  and  Christianity;  implications  for 
North  American  Christians. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA310  Religions  of  Asia  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  contemporary  status 
of  at  least  two  of  the  following  religions:  Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism,  Confucianism  and  Taoism. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELS  A315  Johannine  Literature      3  crs. 

The  fourth  gospel,  the  Johannine  Epistles,  and 
the  Apocalypse.  Literary,  linguistic  and  theo- 
logical criteria  will  be  discussed  in  establishing 
the  distinctiveness  of  this  body  of  literature 
within  the  New  Testament.  John's  contribution 
to  subsequent  theology  will  be  discussed  by 
contrasting  his  synthesis  with  that  of  Paul  and 
Synoptics. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA320  The  Christian  God  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  problem  of  belief  as  it  evolved 
from  the  enlightenment  period  to  the  present; 
the  bearing  of  the  secularization  process  on 
God-talk  and  traditional  approaches  to  God;  an 
investigation  of  recent  efforts  by  process  think- 
ers to  reconstruct  the  idea  of  God;  implications 
for  Christian  theologies  and  life. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA330  Religions: 

Greece  and  Rome  3  crs. 

Study  of  religious  beliefs  and  experiences  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 
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RELSA335  Theological  Method        3  crs. 

An  inquiry  into  how  theology  understands  its  role 
in  religion.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  theol- 
ogy after  the  advent  of  the  historical  sciences. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA350  Christology  3  crs. 

A  brief  look  at  New  Testament  Christology;  a 
brief  study  of  the  pre-Nicene  views  of  Christ;  the 
rise  of  counterpositions;  the  official  response  in 
the  Councils  of  Nicea,  Constantinople  I,  Ephesus 
and  Chalcedon;  contemporary  critiques  of  the 
classical  model  and  recent  revisions. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA354  Dynamics  of  Salvation    3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  contemporary  status 
of  theories  of  redemption. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA358  Ecumenical  Theology      3  crs. 

This  course  begins  with  a  review  of  the  origins 
of  Christian  division,  and  the  motives  for  the 
restoration  of  Christian  unity.  It  then  analyzes 
progress  towards  this  goal  by  reviewing  the 
recent  theological  literature  and  focusing  par- 
ticularly on  the  joint  statements  of  the  official 
Lutheran-Catholic  dialogues. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA360  Theology  in 

19th,  20th  Century  3  crs. 

This  course  traces  the  emergence  of  the  modem 
theological  consciousness  in  such  major  figures 
as  Schleiermacher,  Ritschl,  Harnack,  Barth, 
Tillich,  Newman,  Rahner,  etc.  It  also  attempts 
to  assess  the  significance  of  movements  such  as 
Protestant  liberalism.  Catholic  modernism,  and 
neo-orthodoxy  for  this  development. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA400  Theology  of  Vatican  II    3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  documents  of  Vatican  II  and  the 

changes  in  Roman  Catholicism  since  Vatican  II. 

A  discussion  of  why  the  changes  occurred  and 

what  fundamental  shifts  were  behind  the 

changes. 

Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 


RELSA410  Biblical  Morality  3  crs. 

An  investigation  of  selected  ethical,  moral  and 
legal  themes  prominent  in  the  biblical  writings, 
with  consideration  of  their  motivation,  develop- 
ment and  subsequent  influence. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA411  Hindu  Theology  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Hindu 
theistic  thought  in  the  millennium  following 
Shankara  788-820  A.D.).  The  schools  of  iden- 
tity, of  difference,  and  of  difference-in-identity 
will  be  critically  studied. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  Tl 22. 

RELSA412  Islam,  Muhammad 

and  the  Quran  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Islam. 
The  Quran  will  be  critically  read.  Topics  in- 
clude: the  life  of  Muhammad,  Sunnah,  Shiah 
and  the  Shariah. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA416  History  of 

Ancient  Israel  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Israelites  and 
Jews  from  1200  B.C.  to  70  A.D.  and  a  consider- 
ation of  the  critical  problems  in  reconstructing 
this  historical  experience.  Issues  will  be  viewed 
with  the  aid  of  literary,  archaeological,  socio- 
historical  and  theological  perspectives. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA417  Women,  Religion, 

Culture  3  crs. 

Investigation  of  the  mutual  impact  of  religious 
belief  and  gender  roles.  Special  topics  include: 
the  origin  of  patriarchy,  structures  of  patriarchy, 
function  of  shamanism  in  women's  lives,  women 
in  patriarchal  religions,  violence  perpetuated 
against  women  in  patriarchal  cultures/religions, 
and  women  creating  women's  religion. 
Prerequisites:  RELS  Tl  22;  junior  standing. 

RELSA430  Church  and  Sacraments  3  crs. 

Churchasasacrament.  Seven  sacraments  as  ecclesial 
symbols.  Nature  of  sign  and  symbol —  symbolic 
causality.  Sacraments  and  secular  life. 
Transignification.Non-RomanCatholicsacraments. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 
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RELSA435  Theology  of 

the  Holy  Spirit  3  crs. 

A  study  of  the  person  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  seen  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  in 
the  historical  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit.  The  course  will  reflect  on  the  role  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Christian  community  and  in  the  life 
of  the  individual  Christian. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA440  Philosophy  of  Religion    3  crs. 

Study  of  the  philosophical  problems  raised  by 

religious  experience.  Course  will  conclude  with 

an  investigation  of  religious  experience  on  the 

personal  or  individual  level  with  accompanying 

problems. 

Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA441  Psychology  of  Religion    3  crs. 

A  general  introduction  to  the  psychological 
study  of  religious  behavior,  comprising  a  short 
history  of  the  subject  with  special  attention  to 
classic  writings  since  1890,  a  review  of  out- 
standing theories  and  methods,  and  a  represen- 
tative sampling  of  recent  research,  especially  on 
personality  and  developments. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA455  Spirituality  of 

Ignatius  Loyola  3  crs. 

Historical  and  ascetical  approach  to  insights 
and  spirituality  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  with  special 
emphasis  on  counter-reformation  and  signifi- 
cance of  his  thought  in  the  modem  period. 
Prerequisite:  RELS  T122. 

RELSA493  Directed  Readings  arr. 

RELSA495  Special  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  productive  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Research  Project  in  its  lack  of 
the  historical  or  experimental  method  and  per- 
spective characteristics  of  "research." 

RELSA496  SeminarAVorkshop  arr. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  workshop  is  a  supervised  group  of 
students  participating  in  a  common  effort. 

RELSA498  Research  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  empirical  or  historical  investiga- 
tion, culminating  in  a  written  report. 


RELSA499  Independent  Study  arr. 


City  College 


RELS  €100  Old  Testament 

Literature  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  the  Old  Testament:  The  Pentateuch, 
emphasizing  the  Exodus  as  the  foundation-story 
forOld  Testament  religion;  the  historical  books, 
emphasizing  the  Babylonian  exile  in  relation  to 
pre-exihc  Yahwism  and  post-exilic  Judaism; 
the  "writings,"  examples  of  the  diversity  to  be 
found  in  Hebraic  religion. 

RELSClOl  New  Testament 

Literature  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  the  New  Testament:  Jesus  as  an 
enigmatic  figure  who  taught  in  parables  and 
upset  traditional  expectations  of  a  Messiah;  the 
four  gospels,  showing  how  the  writers'  theo- 
logical standpoints  were  shaped  by  their  respec- 
tive historical  contexts;  Paul's  interpretation  of 
the  "good  news"  as  justification  by  grace  through 
faith. 

RELSC119  Foundation  of 

Religious  Studies  3  crs. 

This  introductory  course  explores  the  interplay 
of  religion  and  culture.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  capacity  of  religion  to  locate  the  everyday 
experience  of  adults  within  the  context  of  the 
ultimate  question  in  life.  Judeo-Christian  tradi- 
tions are  investigated  with  particular  attention 
paid  to  Catholicism.  Religious  implications  of 
major  currents  of  contemporary  thought  will  be 
taken  into  consideration,  e.g.,  ecological  aware- 
ness, feminism,  social  justice. 

RELSC221  The  Church  Today  3  crs. 

A  shared  reflection  on  the  students'  own  expe- 
rience of  local  church,  leading  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  a  local  church  could  be  and  a 
personal  expression  of  what  the  local  church 
should  be. 

RELSC246  Religion  and 

Faith  Today  3  crs. 

This  course  will  explore  the  relationship  be- 
tween organized  religion  and  personal  faith  and 
assess  the  relevance  of  religion  and  faith  in  our 
individual  and  collective  experience. 
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RELSC260  Religion  and  Film  3crs. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  communicate 
religious  doctrine  (Christian)  and  values  through 
the  use  of  film.  The  course  also  attempts  to 
communicate  methods  of  critique  to  recognize 
ways  in  which  lifestyles  and  value  systems  all 
conmiunicate  through  the  media. 

RELSC261  Faith  and  Film  3  crs. 

This  course  on  fundamental  theology  continues 
to  study  the  impact  the  electronic  media  have  on 
ourvalue  system,  morals  andreligion.  The  course 
will  deal  more  with  the  positive  side  through 
films,  slides,  tapes,  discussion  and  lectures. 

RELSC263  Christian  Women 

in  Tradition  3  crs. 

A  study  of  major  biblical  paradigms  into  which 
woman  is  cast:  faithful  bride;  faithless  wife; 
harlot;  fruitful  wife;  virgin,  devoted  daughter, 
sorrowing  mother;  troublesome  sister;  honored 
mother;  abandoned  widow;  and  how  the  fairly 
universal  image  as  chattel  was  affected  by  the 
advent  of  Judaism  and  more  strikingly  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


RELS  C368  Christianity  and 

the  Environment  3  crs. 

This  course  will  involve  participants  in  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  developing  ecological  agenda 
from  the  perspective  of  Christian  faith.  Our 
inquiry  will  draw  upon  theologians  whose  work 
helps  us  to  perceive  the  revelatory  effects  and 
power  of  creation. 

RELSC370  Religion  and  Society        3  crs. 

The  forces  of  social  change  are  driven  by  di- 
verse and  interrelated  influences.  This  course 
will  try  to  identify  these  influences  in  contem- 
porary U.S.  culture  and  examine  them  in  hght  of 
the  socio-political  implications  of  the  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition. 

RELSC430  Church  and 

Sacraments     -  3  crs. 

The  Church  in  the  20th  century  is  described  as 
"the  People  of  God" — a  community  callM  to 
mission  and  ministry,  a  sacrament  for  the  world. 
The  sacraments  are  explored  as  celebrations  of 
the  Church's  life  and  of  the  world's  promise  of 
salvation. 


REKS  C264  Feminism  and 

Christianity  3  crs. 

This  course  examines  root  teachings  of  the  bible 
and  aspects  of  ancient  matriarchal  culture  in 
order  to  gain  a  more  holistic  understanding  of 
Christianity.  It  will  synthesize  both  the  intellec- 
tual and  the  experiential  in  order  to  transcend 
patriarchal  bias  in  the  transmission  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus. 

RELS  C266  Women's  Religious 

Experience  3  crs. 

We  will  explore  some  of  the  forms  and  expres- 
sions women  have  given  to  their  experience  of 
the  holy.  Participants  will  listen  to  this  experi- 
ence and  relate  it  to  more  traditional  interpreta- 
tions found  in  the  major  religions  of  the  world. 

RELSC270  Current  Moral 

Problems  3  crs. 

An  inquiry  into  contemporary  moral  dilemmas 
including  problem  areas  of  human  sexuality, 
euthanasia,  nuclear  warfare,  capital  punishment, 
genetic  engineering,  the  occult,  racism,  poverty. 


RELSC460  Peoples  and 

Their  Religions  3  crs. 

This  course  investigates  some  of  the  more  ac- 
cessible and  influential  religions  of  the  world  in 
order  to  enrich  our  understanding  of  those  be- 
liefs and,  in  the  process,  enhance  our  under- 
standing of  our  own  tradition. 

RUSSIAN 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

RUSSAIOO  First-year  Russian  I        3  crs. 

The  fundamentals  of  the  language.  Primary 
emphasis  on  structure,  morphology  and  vo- 
cabulary. Language  laboratory  work  is  recom- 
mended. Outside  readings. 

RUSSAlOl  First-year  Russian  n       3  crs. 

Same  description  as  RUSS  A 100. 
Prerequisite:  RUSS  AlOO  or  its  equivalent. 

RUSSA200  Second-year  Russian  I    3  crs. 

Review  of  stmcture,  morphology  and  vocabulary. 
Readings  in  the  general  cultural  monuments  of  the 
language  community.  Woiic  in  the  language  labora- 
tory is  recommended.  Outside  readings. 
Prerequisite:  RUSS  AlOl  or  its  equivalent. 
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RUSSA201  Second-year  Russian  n  3crs. 

Same  description  as  RUSS  A200. 
Prerequisite:  RUSS  A200  or  its  equivalent. 

RUSSA497  Internship/Practicum        arr. 

An  internship  is  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence. A  practicum  is  supervised  practical  appli- 
cation of  previously  studied  theory. 

RUSSA498  Senior  Thesis  arr. 

RUSSA499  Independent  Study  arr. 

SOCIAL  ISSUES  IN 
ADMINISTRATION 

College  of  Business 

SIAD  B415  Moral  and  Social 
Responsibility  of 
Organizations  3  crs. 

This  course  examines  the  sources  of  societal 
pressure,  business  reaction,  and  the  community's 
expectation.  The  entire  spectrum  of  corporate 
and  government  activities  are  discussed  against 
the  framework  of  the  demands  made  on  the  firm 
and  government  by  forces  outside  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Prerequisites:  ECON  B201;  MGT  B300  or 
B345;  PHIL  VI 52  or  C261. 

SIADB420    Business  Ethics  3  crs. 

It  will  be  the  intent  of  this  course  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  ethical  dilemmas  that  face  manag- 
ers in  practical  day-to-day  decision-making.  It 
will  focus  attention  on  the  meaning  of  ethics  and 
ethical  theories;  as  well  as  sharpen  skills  in 
decision-making  by  applying  models  for  ethical 
reflection  to  practical  specific  cases. 
Prerequisites:  ECONB201;  MGTB300orB345. 

SIADB493    Special  Topics  arr. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

SIAD  B499    Independent  Study 
in  Social  Issues 
in  Administration  3  crs. 

See  description  in  College  of  Business  Admin- 
istration section. 


SOCIOLOGY 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

SOCIAIOO   Introductory  Sociology   3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  society  and 
human  behavior.  Societal  issues  such  as  culture, 
socialization,  deviance,  stratification,  family, 
education,  religion  and  political  economy  are 
explored  and  analyzed  through  the  sociological 
perspective. 

SOCIX130   Social  Futurology  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social 
Sciences  Modern 

This  course  draws  on  the  growing  literature  of 
the  contemporary  futurist  movement  to  explore 
alternative  futures  for  humankind  on  "space- 
ship Earth."  Topics  considered  in  depth  include: 
macro-sociological  trends  in  the  development 
of  human  societies  up  to  the  present;  the  history 
of  social  thought  about  the  future;  the  emer- 
gence of  the  contemporary  futurist  movement; 
methods  of  contemporary  futures  research;  and 
visions  of  probable,  possible  and  preferable 
futures. 

SOCIX132   Social  Problems  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social 
Sciences  Modern 

Course  focuses  on  social  scientific  theories, 
methods,  and  evidence  relating  to  global  and 
national  problems  (e.g.,  poverty,  family  crises, 
drug  abuse,  crime,  mental  illness,  ageism,  sex- 
ism, racism,  environmental  decay,  and  war), 
and  the  role  of  social  science  in  policy  formation 
and  the  future  of  social  problems. 

SOCIX135   Environment 

and  Society  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social 
Science  Modern 

Explores  the  relationship  of  humans  and  their 
societies  to  the  natural  environment.  Integrating 
both  scientific  and  philosophical  viewpoints, 
this  course  focuses  on  introducing  students  to 
the  basic  concepts,  ecological  philosophies,  po- 
litical strategies,  and  social  history  of  the  envi- 
ronmental movement. 
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SOCIX136   Global 

Environmental  Crisis      3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

A  general  exploration  of  the  major  ecological 
problems,  and  their  policy  debates,  facing  the 
planet  today.  Topics  such  as  global  warming, 
ozone  destruction,  acid  rain,  declining  energy 
resources,  overpopulation,  hunger,  soil  erosion, 
deforestation,  species  extinction,  solid  and  haz- 
ardous wastes,  and  general  pollution  issues  are 
critically  examined. 

SOCI W140  Development  of 

Social  Thought  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Pre-modern 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  set  forth 
the  essential  sources  and  historical  context  of 
the  Western  ideas  of  society,  culture,  and  hu- 
man nature  by  tracing  the  development  of  scien- 
tific sociology.  The  course  considers  the 
contribution  sociology  has  made  in  dealing  with 
the  issues  of  bias  and  the  separation  of  fact  from 
value,  and  human  beings'  general  understand- 
ing of  themselves  and  their  social  existence. 

SOCIX145   Peoples  of 

Latin  America  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

Latin  America  consists  of  countries  of  great 
physical,  cultural  and  socioeconomic  contrasts. 
There  are  few  places  in  the  world  that  present 
such  mixing  of  races  and  cultural  traditions, 
such  wide-range  human  adaptation  to  the  envi- 
ronment, and  such  profound  economic  and  so- 
cial inequalities.  This  course  will  study  the 
diversity  of  Latin  American  peoples  as  well  as 
their  common  heritage. 

SOCIX152   Violence  in  Society  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

In  the  light  of  the  alarming  prevalence  of  vio- 
lence in  our  country  and  in  our  world,  this 
course  addresses  possible  causes,  various  con- 
texts, and  positive  solutions  regarding  this  im- 
portant phenomenon.  Interdisciplinary  insights 
and  literature  will  be  reviewed  and  discussed. 


SOCIX154   Peoples  of 

Sub-Saharan  Africa        3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

Anthropological  overview  of  Africa  past  and 
present.  Focus  is  on  African  societies  with  di- 
verse ecological  and  historical  constraints,  and 
the  subsistence  patterns  that  they  developed. 
Current  events  and  issues  affecting  all  of  Africa 
are  discussed. 

SOCIX155   Race  and 

Ethnic  Conflict  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

An  overview  and  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of 
racism,  prejudice  and  discrimination  against 
minorities,  as  well  as  the  historical  and  socio- 
logical basis  for  racial  and  ethnic  tensions  in  the 
U.S.  Extensive  attention  is  given  to  the  immi- 
gration experiences  of  all  the  major  ethnic  groups 
that  comprise  contemporary  American  society. 

SOCI  X186   Russian  Culture 

and  Society  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Behavioral/Social  Sci- 
ences Modern 

This  course  is  designed  to  enlarge  students' 
knowledge  of  Russia  and  to  develop  an  appre- 
ciation for  cross-cultural  studies.  Using  the  so- 
ciological perspective  and  methods,  research 
monographs  and  data  sources  pertaining  to  Rus- 
sian culture  will  be  studied  and  contrasted  with 
comparable  U.S.  data. 

SOCIA200   Cultural  Anthropology  3  crs. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  subject, 
research  methods  and  main  themes  of  cultural 
anthropology.  It  provides  an  analysis  of  world 
cultural  diversity  and  behavior  as  it  examines 
the  relations  between  culture  and  social  change, 
kinship,  gender,  religion,  political  systems,  ecol- 
ogy and  economics. 

SOCIA202   Introduction 

to  Social  Work  3  crs. 

The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  help  students  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  history,  theory 
and  practice  of  social  work.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  on  developing  a  working  knowledge  of 
social  work  methods  and  the  varied  fields  of 
practice  in  which  social  workers  may  operate. 
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SOCIA205   Drugs  and  Society  3crs. 

This  course  focuses  on  the  sociological  and 
psychological  implications  of  alcohol  and  drug 
use  and  abuse  with  emphasis  on  social  service 
delivery  systems. 

SOCIA210   Social  Psychology  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  major  social  psychological  theories 
and  topics,  with  special  emphasis  on  socializa- 
tion, processes  of  social  perception,  and  pattems 
of  social  interaction,  including  affiliation,  ag- 
gression, and  intergroup  cooperation  and  con- 
flict. 

SOCIA215   Criminal  Behavior  3  crs. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  deviant  and  criminal  behavior  in  complex, 
industrial  societies.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  causes  and  consequences  of  deviant 
behavior. 

SOCIA216   Law  and 

Social  Control  3  crs. 

Introduction  to  law  and  legal  institutions  as 
formal  mechanisms  for  controlling  deviant  and 
criminal  behavior.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  social  processes  whereby  laws  are  enacted, 
administered  and  enforced,  and  on  the  social 
institutions  created  to  detect,  process,  punish 
and  treat  law  violators. 

SOCIA220   Social  Protest 

Movements  3  crs. 

An  historical  and  sociological  analysis  of  some 
of  the  major  social  movements  and  collective 
protests  of  the  20th  century .  Particular  emphasis 
is  given  to  understanding  the  Civil  Rights  and 
New  Left  movements  of  the  1960s,  as  well  as 
the  linkages  of  the  Old  Left,  Labor,  Prohibition, 
Conservative  and  Feminist  movements  to  the 
past  and  present. 

SOCIA240   Sociology  of  the  Family  3  crs. 

This  course  will  provide  an  introduction  to  the 
family  as  a  social  institution.  Focus  is  on  the 
American  family  and  the  impact  which  societal 
changes  have  had,  and  are  having,  on  family 
structures,  functions,  and  the  problems  families 
face.  The  course  also  provides  a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  several  theories  and  techniques  of  family 
therapy,  as  well  as  discussion  about  families  in 
the  future. 


SOCIA250   The  Sociology 

of  Gender  3  crs. 

Exploration  of  gender  differences  and  gender- 
role  socialization  from  national  and  cross-cul- 
tural perspectives.  Topics  include:  biological 
and  cultural  factors  in  gender-role  behavior; 
gender  differences  in  opportunities  and  rewards; 
life  cycle  alterations  in  gender  roles;  and  the 
impact  of  social  change  on  gender  roles. 

SOCIA255   Human  Sexuality  3  crs. 

This  course  will  examine  the  social,  psycho- 
logical and  biological  dimensions  that  are  re- 
flected in  the  expression  of  human  sexuality. 
Included  topics  will  be  the  development  of 
gender  roles,  reproductive  facts,  psychological 
implications,  and  value  structures  involved  in 
decision -making  about  sexual  behavior  and  life 
style. 

SOCI A301   Human  Behavior  and 

Social  Work  3  crs. 

A  consideration  of  the  relationship  between 
individual  functioning  and  broader  biological, 
social,  and  cultural  forces  with  specific  applica- 
tion to  the  field  of  social  work  practice. 

SOCIA305   Social/Political 

Inequality  3  crs. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power  in 
this  country  and  in  the  world  and  its  causes  and 
consequences  will  be  examined  in  this  course.  A 
study  of  political  and  economic  power  and  pow- 
erlessness,  this  course  covers  such  topics  as 
poverty,  world  hunger,  homelessness,  class  con- 
flict, racial  and  gender  inequality. 

SOCI  A306   Perspectives  on  Aging     3  crs. 

The  process  of  aging  is  explored  from  a  variety 
of  perspectives.  In  particular,  aging  will  be 
viewed  in  cross-cultural  and  historical  persj)ec- 
tives,  and  from  the  viewpoints  of  sociology, 
psychology,  economics  and  politics.  The  prob- 
lems of  aging  in  an  advanced  technological 
society  are  also  explored. 

SOCIA310   Social  Policy  3  crs. 

An  analysis  of  specific  social  policy  develop- 
ments in  the  United  States.  Consideration  of 
contemporary  and  futuristic  social  policies  are 
examined. 
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SOCIA315   Delinquency 

and  Justice  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  American  society.  Top- 
ics include:  theories  of  causation;  juvenile  jus- 
tice policy;  the  evolution  of  the  juvenile  justice 
system;  and  methods  of  institutional  correction 
and  treatment. 

SOCIA320   Sociology  of  Religion       3  crs. 

The  functions  of  religion  in  society,  and  the 
interrelations  between  religion  and  other  social 
institutions. 

SOCIA322   Youth  and  Adolescence  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  the  problems  of  American's 
youth  and  society's  attempt  to  deal  with  them. 
Topics  explored  include:  youth  culture,  youth 
social  movements,  and  such  contemporary  youth 
problems  as  divorce,  abuse  and  neglect,  and 
delinquency. 

SOCIA325   Organizations 

in  Society  3  crs. 

Analysis  of  human  organizations,  large  and  small. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  manner  in 
which  organizations  are  structured,  the  processes 
by  which  they  recruit  and  socialize  new  mem- 
bers, and  the  patterns  of  human  interaction,  both 
formal  and  informal,  within  them. 

SOCIA326   Work  and  Industry         3  crs. 

This  course  will  trace  the  development  of  indus- 
trialization and  will  examine  the  ways  in  which 
the  demands  of  industrial  production  structure 
and  transform  social  organization  and  social 
relationships.  Specific  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  nature  of  work,  leisure,  and  family  life,  and 
to  the  prospects  for  a  post-industrial  society. 

SOCI  A330   Small  Group  Dynamics  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  the  basic  principles  of  group 
dynamics.  Topics  include:  group  formation  and 
development,  group  leadership,  and  group  struc- 
ture and  communication.  The  family  and  juries 
are  examined  as  examples  of  small  groups. 
Throughout  the  course,  students  are  challenged 
to  critically  examine  the  groups  of  which  they 
are  a  member. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  AlOO  or  PSYCAIOO. 


SOCI  A335   Research  Methods 

and  Techniques  4  crs. 

This  course  examines  the  virtues  and  limita- 
tions off  research  methods  commonly  used  in 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  including 
experimental,  survey,  field,  and  secondary  data 
research  designs.  Students  are  required  to  attend 
a  methods  lab  and  workshop  regularly  once  per 
week  during  which  they  apply  their  knowledge 
of  research  methods  in  the  course  of  creating 
research  designs  to  study  some  aspect  of  social 
behavior. 

SOCIA336   Social  Statistics  4  crs. 

This  course  is  a  general  introduction  to  the 
fundamentals  of  applied  descriptive  and  infer- 
ential statistical  procedures  for  data  analysis  in 
the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.  Students 
completing  this  course  are  expected  to  have 
mastered  these  fundamental  procedures  and  to 
be  able  to  apply  them  in  the  analysis  of  data 
collected  by  social  and  behavioral  scientists. 
Students  demonstrate  their  mastery  and  appli- 
cation of  these  procedures  during  a  weekly  lab 
period. 
Prerequisites:  SOCIA335;  MATH  Al  15. 

SOCIA340   Sociological  Practice/ 

Counseling  3  crs. 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  clinical 
sociology  in  which  sociological  concepts,  theo- 
ries and  methods  are  applied  to  work  for  planned 
change  as  desired  by  the  client.  Several  levels  of 
intervention  are  explored:  individuals,  groups, 
families,  organizations  and  communities,  with 
emphasis  on  intervention  with  families. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  AlOO  or  PSYC  AlOO  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

SOCIA345   Sociological  Theory         3  crs. 

This  course  covers  the  elements  of  theory  con- 
struction including  the  role  of  deductive  reason- 
ing and  the  relationship  between  research  and 
theory.  Major  theorists  and  theories  will  be 
studied  for  their  strategies,  purposes,  and  for- 
mats. Also  included  is  a  review  of  modem 
sociological  paradigms  and  current  controver- 
sies in  the  field. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  AlOO. 
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SOCI  A400   Third  World  Repression/ 

Revolution  3  crs. 

This  course  will  examine  political  and  eco- 
nomic oppression  in  the  developing  world  with 
special  emphasis  on  Latin  America  and  South- 
em  Africa.  Revolutions  and  counterrevolutions, 
which  are  a  result  of  this  exploitation,  will  be 
analyzed. 

SOCIA495   Special  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  productive  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Research  Project  in  its  lack  of 
the  historical  or  experimental  method  and  per- 
spective characteristics  of  "research." 
Prerequisite:  instructor's  permission. 

SOCIA496   SeminarAVorkshop  arr. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  workshop  is  a  supervised  group  of 
students  participating  in  a  common  effort. 

SOCIA497   Internship/Practicum      3  crs. 

A  senior  seminar  with  supervised  practical  expe- 
rience. Placements  are  made  in  community  so- 
cial service  agencies  or  in  local  movements 
advocating  social  change,  giving  students  hands- 
on  experiences .  Serves  as  a  senior  capstone  course 
and  is  required  for  all  department  majors. 


SOCIC260   Criminology: 

Fundamentals  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  basic  topics  and  problems  related  to 
the  discipline,  such  as  the  nature  of  crime  in 
America,  criminal  statistics,  and  selected  crimi- 
nological theories.  An  introduction  to  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  crime,  criminals,  criminal 
behavior,  and  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  CI 00. 

SOCIC275   Deviant  Behavior  3  crs. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
deviant  behavior  in  complex,  industrial  societies. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  deviant  behavior,  and  to  the 
social  relations  and  processes  associated  with  the 
more  common  forms  of  deviant  and  criminal 
expression  within  American  society. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  ClOO. 

SOCI  C305   Stratification  and 

Power  in  the  U.S.  3  crs. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power  in 
this  country  and  in  the  world  and  its  causes  and 
consequences  will  be  examined  in  this  course.  A 
study  of  political  and  economic  power  and  pow- 
erlessness,  this  course  covers  such  topics  as 
poverty,  homelessness,  class  conflict,  racial  and 
gender  inequality. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  ClOO. 


SOCIA498   Research  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  empirical  or  historical  investiga- 
tion, culminating  in  a  written  report. 

SOCIA499   Independent  Study  3  crs. 


City  College 


SOCI  ClOO   Introductory  Sociology  3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  the  sociological  perspective. 
Consideration  of  the  concepts  of  society  and 
culture.  General  survey  of  relevant  theory  and 
research  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  sociologist's  approach  to  human  behavior. 

SOCIC210   Social  Psychology  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  major  social  psychological  theories 
and  topics,  with  special  emphasis  on  socializa- 
tion, processes  of  social  perception,  and  pat- 
terns of  social  interaction,  including  affiliation, 
aggression,  and  intergroup  cooperation. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  ClOO. 


SOCIC325   Organizations 

in  Society  3  crs. 

Analysis  of  human  organizations,  large  and  small. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  manner  in 
which  organizations  are  structured,  the  processes 
by  which  they  recruit  and  socialize  new  mem- 
bers, and  the  patterns  of  human  interaction,  both 
formal  and  informal,  within  them. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  ClOO. 

SOCIC330   Small  Group 

Dynamics  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  the  dynamics  of  small  group 
interaction  through  an  investigation  of  current 
social  psychological  research  in  the  area  and 
student  participation  in  small  group  research 
projects  with  the  objective  of  obtaining  an  under- 
standing of  the  small  group  as  a  social  system. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  C210. 
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SOCI  C360   Sociology  of  Health 

and  Illness  3  crs. 

The  sociological  and  psychological  aspects  of 
physical  and  mental  health  and  illness,  the  rela- 
tionship between  disease  and  environment,  and 
the  impact  of  health  on  society. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  ClOO. 

SOCIC365   Social  Problems  3  crs. 

A  survey  and  analysis  of  social  problems  includ- 
ing war,  under-  and  overdevelopment,  the  eco- 
logical crisis,  population  and  its  control,  intergroup 
conflict,  violence,  disease  and  despair. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  ClOO. 

SOCIC367   Institution 

of  the  Family  3  crs. 

This  course  examines  both  sociological  and 
psychological  aspects  of  the  American  family 
with  particular  emphasis  in  its  changing  nature. 
Special  topics  examined  include  the  family  life 
cycle,  stress  and  conflict,  divorce  and  disorga- 
nization, changing  roles  of  children,  and  chang- 
ing social  attitudes  and  behaviors.  Other  cultures 
are  explored. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  ClOO. 

SOCI  C368   Sociology  of  Youth 

and  Adolescence  3  crs. 

This  course  explores  the  world  of  adolescence, 
that  period  of  development  in  individuals  marked 
by  major  physiological,  psychological  and  so- 
cial changes.  All  aspects  of  adolescence  are 
covered  including  maturational  and  intellectual 
changes,  peer,  family  and  school  life,  and  vari- 
ous problems  related  to  youth. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  ClOO. 

SOCIC370   Sociology  of  Aging  3  crs. 

The  problem  of  aging  is  explored  from  a  vari- 
ety of  perspectives,  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical: adjustment  to  the  inevitable  process  of 
aging  is  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  health, 
housing,  employment,  retirement  and  inter- 
personal relations. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  ClOO. 


SOCI  C375   Continuity  and  Change 

in  Modern  Society  3  crs. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  social  organiza- 
tion with  particular  reference  to  differentiation, 
social  stratification  and  issues  of  continuity  and 
change  in  social  institutions  including  the  iden- 
tification and  analysis  of  major  trends  in  mod- 
em society. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  ClOO. 

SOCIC380   Violence  in  Society  3  crs. 

This  course  addresses  the  general  topic  of  vio- 
lence in  America  including  crimes  of  violence, 
interpersonal  violence,  violence  in  the  family, 
adolescent  violence,  political  violence,  com- 
munity violence  and  organizational  violence. 
Perpetrators  and  victims  are  studied,  and  posi- 
tive solutions  to  violence  are  offered.  The  course 
has  an  interdisciplinary  focus. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  ClOO. 

SOCIC385   Juvenile  Crime 

and  Delinquency  3  crs. 

This  course  explores  the  nature  and  causes  of 
juvenile  crime  and  delinquency  in  America  and 
other  cultures.  An  in-depth  analysis  of  crime 
measurement,  causes,  controls  and  treatment 
are  examined.  Other  topics  include  juvenile 
law,  corrections,  family  therapy,  gangs,  schools 
and  the  influence  of  the  mass  media  on  juvenile 
crime  and  delinquency. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  ClOO.  ;^:  •  '■       :. 

SOCIC405   Aspects  of 

Mental  Health  3  crs. 

Sociological  analysis  of  the  causes,  effects,  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  mental  illness. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  ClOO. 

SOCIC410   Sociology  of  Work 

and  Occupation  3  crs. 

Development  and  place  of  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions of  modem  life;  personal  recmitment; 
education  and  careers;  social  relationship  and 
the  work  role. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  ClOO. 
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SOCI  C460   Evolution  of  Man 

and  Culture  3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  physical  and  cultural  anthro- 
pology and  anthropological  archeology.  Par- 
ticular reference  is  made  to  those  aspects  of  the 
discipline  concerned  with  man's  remote  past 
and  continuing  development  based  on  fossil 
remains  as  well  as  insights  into  human  life-ways 
arrived  at  by  anthropologists'  study  of  living 
peoples. 
Prerequisite:  SOCI  CI 00. 

SOCIC475   Asylums,  Stigmas,  Etc.    3  crs. 

A  survey  of  the  major  works  of  the  late  sociolo- 
gist Erving  Goffman.  Course  content  deals  with 
the  interaction  rituals  in  which  individuals  en- 
gage in  a  variety  of  environments,  ranging  from 
total  institutions  to  more  common  places  such 
as  work  or  business.  The  dramaturgical  or  "life 
is  a  theatre"  method  is  examined  in  Goffman 's 
work.  Prerequisite:  SOCI  CI 00. 


SPANA300  Syntax  and 

Composition  3  crs. 

Intensive  study  of  grammar,  sentence  structure, 
and  translation  difficulties,  with  extensive  writ- 
ten practice  in  Spanish.  Literary  and/or  periodi- 
cal texts  will  serve  as  points  of  departure  for 
discussion  and  models  for  clear  style. 

SPAN  A301  Intensive  Conversation   3  crs. 

Emphasis  on  oral  expression,  with  exercises 
designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  conversational  Spanish.  Native 
speakers  excluded  from  enrollment. 
Prerequisite:  SPAN  A201  or  equivalent. 

SPANA305  Introduction  to 

Hispanic  Literature         3  crs. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  Hispanic  literature, 
including  narrative,  poetry,  drama  and  the  essay. 
Prerequisite:  SPAN  A3 00  or  A30I,  or  permis- 
sion from  instructor. 


SPANISH 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

SPANAIOO  First-year  Spanish  I        3  crs. 

The  fundamental  structure  of  the  language.  De- 
velopment of  the  four  basic  skills:  comprehen- 
sion, speaking,  reading,  writing. 

SPANAlOl  First-year  Spanish  n       3  crs. 

Continued  study  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  the 
language.  Development  of  the  four  basic  skills: 
comprehension,  speaking,  reading,  writing. 
Prerequisite:  SPAN  Al 00  or  equivalent. 

SPANA200  Second-year  Spanish  I    3  crs. 

Grammar  and  vocabulary  review  and  develop- 
ment, stressing  especially  conversation,  read- 
ing, and  composition,  along  with  culture. 
Prerequisite:  SPAN  AI 01  or  equivalent. 

SPANAlOl  Second-year 

Spanish  II  3  crs. 

Further  development  of  grammar,  sentence  struc- 
ture, vocabulary,  and  reading  skills,  with  an 
emphasis  on  intermediate  conversation  and  com- 
position and  culture. 
Prerequisite:  SPAN  A200  or  equivalent. 


SPAN  A310  Survey  of  Spanish 

Literature  I  3  crs. 

Literary  reading  from  Spain,  beginning  with  the 
Poem  of  the  Cid  through  the  end  of  the  Golden 
Age/Baroque  Period. 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  A3 00  or  A30I,  or  permis- 
sion from  instructor. 

SPANA311  Survey  of  Spanish 

Literature  II  3  crs. 

Literary  readings  from  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th 
centuries  in  Spain. 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  A300  or  A30I,  or  permis- 
sion from  instructor. 

SPANA315  Culture  and 

Civilization  of  Spain  3  crs. 
A  historical  approach  to  the  civilization  of  Spain 
in  order  to  understand  and  analyze  the  elements 
of  Spanish  culture:  the  languages,  music,  arts, 
architecture  and  current  socio-political  situa- 
tion. All  work  will  be  done  in  Spanish. 
Prerequisite:  SPAN  A300  or  A30I ,  or  permis- 
sion from  instructor. 


I 
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SPAN  A340  Spanish- American 

Literature  I  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  Spanish- American  Literature  from 
the  Discovery  to  the  Romantic  movement. 
Prerequisite:  SPAN  A300  or  A301,  or  permis- 
sion from  instructor. 

SPAN  A341  Spanish-American 

Literature  II  3  crs. 

A  survey  of  Spanish- American  Literature  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  to  the  present, 
including  realism,  naturalism,  modernism  and 
post-modernism. 

Prerequisite:  SPAN  A300  or  A301,  or  permis- 
sion from  instructor. 

SPANA350  Culture  of  Spanish  3  crs. 

America  to  1850 

A  study  of  the  different  cultural  traditions  that 
have  shaped  Latin  America  from  the  pre-Co- 
lombian  period  to  1850. 

SPANA351  Culture  of  Spanish  3  crs. 

America  from  1850 

Continuation  of  SPAN  350.  The  course  aims  to 
study  the  cultural  heritage  that  has  shaped  the 
newly  formed  nations  of  Latin  America  from 
1850  up  to  the  present. 


SPAN  A456  Spanish  American 

Narrative  3  crs. 

Readings  and  discussion  of  Spanish  American 
novels  and  short  stories. 
Prerequisite:  Any  A300-level  course  or 
instructor's  permission. 

SPANA457  Spanish  Golden 

Age  Literature  3  crs. 

The  prose  of  the  16th  and  1 7th  centuries  in 
Spain,  including  Cervantes.  The  study  of  se- 
lected works  by  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  de  la 
Barca,  and  other  dramatists  and  lyric  poets. 
Prerequisite:  Any  A300-level  course  or 
instructor's  permission. 

SPANA495  Special  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  productive  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Research  Project  in  its  lack  of 
the  historical  or  experimental  method  and  per- 
spective characteristics  of  "research." 

SPAN  A496  SeminarAVorkshop  arr. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  workshop  is  a  supervised  group  of 
students  participating  in  a  common  effort. 


SPANA400  Romance  Philology         3  crs. 

Syntax  and  morphology  of  Old  Spanish, 
Provencal  and  Old  French  as  they  evolved  from 
Vulgar  Latin.  Reading  of  old  documents  and 
literary  pieces  geared  to  student's  field  of  con- 
centration. (Also  listed  as  FREN  A400). 


SPAN  A497  Intemship/Practicum        arr. 

An  internship  is  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence. A  practicum  is  supervised  practical  appli- 
cation of  previously  studied  theory. 

SPANA498  Senior  Thesis  arr. 


SPAN  A410  The  Mexican  Revolution  3  crs. 
in  Film  and  Fiction 

A  study  of  the  literature  and  culture  of  a  particu- 
lar region,  nation  or  culture  in  Spanish  America. 
A  different  region  or  nation  such  as  the  Carribean, 
the  River  Plate,  the  Andean  region.  Central 
America,  Puerto  Rico  or  Mexico  may  be  se- 
lected each  time  the  course  is  offered.  Repeat- 
able  when  subject  varies.  ...       .        >  ■ . 

SPANA455  20th.century  Currents    3  crs. 

Readings  and  discussion  of  20th-century  liter- 
ary trends,  including  film  from  Spain  and/or 
Spanish  America.  Topics  vary,  depending  on 
semester,  but  may  include  the  Generation  of 
1898  in  Spain,  Modernism,  Fantastic  Litera- 
ture, Indigenista  Literature  of  Spanish  America. 
Prerequisite:  Any  A300-level  course  or 
instructor's  permission. 
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SPANA499  Independent  Study  arr. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

SPSTAIOO    Career  Exploration         2  crs. 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  stimulate  an 
on-going  self-assessment  on  the  part  of  the 
individual,  thereby  enhancing  his/her  ability  to 
make  viable  vocational  choices  and  to  encour- 
age the  student  to  investigate  various  occupa- 
tions which  emerge  as  possibilities  after  the 
self-assessment  phase. 


SPSTA105    Study  Skills  1  cr. 

Designed  to  promote  higher-level  learning  skills, 
this  course  demonstrates  techniques  with  applica- 
tion to  the  student' s  classwork.  The  course  addresses 
taking  notes,  preparing  for  exams,  comprehension  in 
reading.  Individual  conferences  are  provided  to 
address  the  student's  specific  need. 

SPSTA205    Peer  Advisor 

Development  2  crs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to 
serve  as  peer  advisors  in  the  peer  advisor  pro- 
gram. The  peer  advisor  program  serves  as  an 
information  and  referral  center  for  students, 
especially  commuting  students. 

SPSTA210    Leadership 

Development  2  crs. 

This  course  focuses  on  the  development  of 
student  leadership  skills  and  contemporary  meth- 
ods of  group  dynamics  as  they  relate  to  the 
programming  efforts  of  student  organizations 
and  the  university.  Significant  time  will  be 
given  to  understanding  the  educational  value  of 
participating  in  student  programming  efforts. 

SPSTA215    Organization 

Leadership  2  crs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  examine  the  dynam- 
ics of  leadership  in  organizations  and  to  develop 
leader  competencies  in  student  organizations. 
Organizational  dynamics,  management  skills, 
and  specific  knowledge  central  to  effectively 
run  volunteer  organizations  will  be  the  focus. 

SPSTA225    Practicumin 

Higher  Education  3  crs. 

Practicum  provides  a  means  to  test  career  objectives 
by  exposure  to  the  woric  environment  and  the  de- 
mands the  tentative  career  makes  on  the  person. 
Performance  contracts  will  be  negotiated. 

SPST  A320    Resident  Assistant 

Preparation  2  crs. 

Required  for  all  students  selected  to  be  resident 
assistants,  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  impart 
knowledge/skills  through  structured  class  expe- 
riences. Emphasis  is  placed  on  interpersonal 
relationships,  communications,  and  community 
development.  Required  for  all  first-time  resi- 
dent assistants. 

SPSTA499    Independent  Study  arr. 

Permission  of  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 


SPEECH 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

SPCHAIOO  Fundamentals 

of  Speech  3  crs. 

Study  of  the  factors  governing  good  speech 
content  and  delivery;  an  introduction  to  speech 
behavior  in  human  interaction. 

SPCH  A200  Voice  and  Speech  3  crs. 

Fundamentals  of  vocal  production  and  effecfive 
speaking. 

SPCHA204  Argumentation 

and  Debate  3  crs. 

Inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  as  bases  of 
argumentative  speaking.  Evaluation  of  evidence. 
Students  will  prepare  and  present  classroom 
debates. 

SPCH  A210  Oral  Interpretation 

of  Literature  3  crs. 

A  study  of  techniques  of  oral  presentation  of 
poetry,  drama;  practice  in  delivery  of  selected 
types  of  literature;  exercises  for  the  develop- 
ment of  tone,  melody,  timing  and  emphasis. 

SPCHA495  Special  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  projective  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Research  Project  in  its  lack  of 
the  historical  or  experimental  method  and  per- 
spective characteristics  of  "research." 

SPCHA496  SeminarAVorkshop  arr. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  workshop  is  a  supervised  group  of 
students  participating  in  a  common  effort. 

SPCHA497  Internship/Practicum        arr. 

An  internship  is  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence. A  practicum  is  supervised  practical  appli- 
cation of  previously  studied  theory. 

SPCHA498  Research  Project  arr. 

Focuses  on  empirical  or  historical  investiga- 
tion, culminating  in  a  written  report. 

SPCHA499  Independent  Study  arr. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

VISAA102    Foundations!  6crs. 

Introduction  to  the  basic  visual  vocabulary  con- 
sisting of  line,  shape,  value,  space,  texture  and 
color  through  a  series  of  increasingly  complex 
two-dimensional  projects.  Development  of 
drawing  skills  is  emphasized  within  this  con- 
text. Required  for  all  art  majors  and  minors. 
Open  to  all  students. 

VISAA103    Foundations  II  6crs. 

Investigation  of  the  basic  visual  vocabulary  in  a 
three-dimensional  context  using  readily  avail- 
able materials  and  basic  processes  to  develop 
conceptual  ideas.  The  drawing  component  of 
this  course  continues  to  develop  the  student's 
abilities  in  visual  observation.  Required  for  all 
art  majors  and  minors.  Open  to  all  students. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A102. 

VISAA115    Painting  for 

Non-art  Students  3  crs. 

Students  with  no  art  background  are  given  op- 
portunity to  draw  and  paint  under  guidance. 

VISAU130    Medieval  Art  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/ Arts  Pre- 
modern 

Emergence  and  development  of  art  styles  of  age 
of  faith,  when  foundations  of  Christian  art  were 
laid.  From  reign  of  Constantine  to  beginning  of 
Renaissance,  we  follow  spread  of  Christianity 
and  see  how  arts  expressed  spirit  and  values  of 
the  time  and  contributed  to  the  fabric  of  our 
culture. 

VISAU132    Arts  and  Ideas  I  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Pre- 

modern 

This  course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  cultures 

and  function  of  art  in  the  development  of  human 

consciousness.  It  highlights  periods  of  greatest 

cultural  achievement,  from  prehistory  to  the  end 

of  the  Middle  Ages. 


VISAV133   Arts  and  Ideas  II  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
This  course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  cultures 
and  the  function  of  art  in  the  development  of 
human  consciousness.  It  highlights  periods  of 
greatest  cultural  achievement,  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  Modem  Era. 

VISAV134    Avant-garde  and 

Tradition  in  Art  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
Establishment  of  20th-century  avant-gardism 
in  art  in  all  of  its  manifestations.  Traces  devel- 
opments of  Fauvism,  Cubism,  Dada,  Surreal- 
ism and  shows  that  all  of  these  movements 
were  attempts  by  artists  to  break  down  tradi- 
tional conventions  in  order  to  refurbish  West- 
em  culture. 

VISAV138    Romantic  Vision  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
Emphasis  on  the  aesthetic  developed  in  Roman- 
tic period  as  a  response  to  demystifying  forces 
in  science,  culture,  religion  and  psychology. 
The  vision  developed  by  Wordsworth  and  oth- 
ers in  poetry  and  art  altered  the  history  of  aes- 
thetics and  continues  to  affect  today's  art. 

VISA  V140    Modernism  in  Art         . 

and  Literature  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  Humanities/Arts  Modem 
"Modernism"  is  a  term  that  has  come  to  include 
not  only  the  styles  of  late  19th-  and  early  20th- 
century  art  and  literature  but  also  the  philo- 
sophic and  moral  issues  represented  in  these  art 
forms.  Course  will  examine  major  20th-century 
works  of  art  and  literature  and  the  issues  of 
modem  life  raised  by  these  works.  (Also  listed 
as  ENGL  VI 76.) 

VISAA200   Drawing  I  3  crs. 

This  course  concentrates  on  seeing  and 
deconstmcting  preconceptions  through  intense 
focus  on  still  life  and  city  scapes,  with  some  study 
of  t'e  human  figure.  Charcoal,  graphite,  pen  and 
ink,  and  colored  pastels  will  be  explored.  Partici- 
pation in  end-of-class  critiques  is  essential,  as 
well  as  gallery  day  and  papers  on  artists  seen  and 
explored.  Required  of  all  art  majors  and  minors. 
Course  open  to  non-art  majors. 
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VISAA201    Drawing  II  3  crs. 

Emphasis  on  figure  drawing  directly  from  the 
model  with  study  of  the  skeleton  and  of  perspec- 
tive. The  three  are  combined  in  most  of  the  class 
problems.  Both  perceptual  and  conceptually  struc- 
tural approaches  to  drawing  the  figure  are  ad- 
dressed. Art  historical  and  philosophical 
implications  of  figuration  will  be  discussed.  Cri- 
tiques will  assess  progress  and  understanding  of 
problems.  Gallery  visits  are  frequent  with  papers 
and  tests  resultant. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A200. 

VISAA210   Survey  of  World  Art  I     3  crs. 

Survey  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture 
from  prehistory  to  the  Renaissance.  Required  of 
all  art  majors. 

VISAA211    Survey  of  World  Art  II  3  crs. 

Survey  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present.  Required 
of  all  art  majors. 

VISAA230    Painting  Studio  I  3  crs. 

Development  of  the  sense  for  two-dimensional 
space  and  organization  of  shape  and  color 
through  traditional  approaches  with  painting 
media.  Required  of  all  art  majors.  Course  open 
to  non-art  majors. 

VISAA231    Painting  Studio  II  3  crs. 

An  introduction  to  painting  ideas  and  tech- 
niques with  emphasis  on  both  traditional  and 
contemporary  approaches.  A  visiting  artist 
teaches  this  course  on  a  rotating  basis. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A230. 

VISAA232    Painting  Studio  in  3  crs. 

An  advanced  painting  studio  course  with  em- 
phasis on  both  traditional  and  contemporary 
approaches  and  resulting  in  a  final  presentation 
and  research  paper. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A231. 

VISAH233   Honors  Art  3  crs. 

Common  Curriculum:  University  Honors 
Program 

A  study  of  the  major  European  and  American  art 
movements  of  the  20th  century  with  an  empha- 
sis on  theory  and  art  criticism.  Includes  artists' 
demonstrations,  gallery  visits,  and  studio  work. 


VISAA240    Beginning 

Printmaking  3  crs. 

Introduction  to  the  fine  art  of  printmaking.  The 
student  explores  the  various  techniques  such  as 
etching,  lithography  and  relief  printing.  Course 
open  to  non-art  majors.  Required  of  all  art 
majors. 

VISAA241    Printmaking 

(Intaglio)  3  crs. 

Development  of  designs  into  prints  using  the 
five  intagho  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A240. 

VISAA242    Printmaking 

(Silkscreen)  3  crs. 

Development  of  designs  using  the  silkscreen 

process. 

Prerequisite:  VISA  A240. 

VISAA243    Advanced 

Printmaking  3  crs. 

Continued  exploration  and  development  of 

contemporary  ideas,  using  advanced  printing 

methods. 

Prerequisite:  VISA  A240. 

VISAA244    Printmaking: 

Lithography  3  crs. 

Development  of  designs  into  prints  using  vari- 
ous lithographic  techniques  on  both  plates  and 
stone. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A240. 

VISAA245    Bookbinding— 

Book/Arts  3  crs. 

This  course  explores  case  binding,  oriental  bind- 
ing, and  folio  design  as  a  potential  format  using 
text,  images  or  a  combination.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  creating  the  book  as  visual  object,  not 
by  imposed  decoration,  but  through  structure. 
Open  to  all  students. 

VISAA249    Fine  Art  of 

Photography  3  crs. 

Technical  investigation  of  contemporary  fine 
art  approaches  to  the  photography  process.  Ex- 
plore materials,  equipment  and  printmaking  pro- 
cesses necessary  for  development  of  black  and 
white  photographs.  Introduction  to  the  tech- 
niques of  fine  black  and  white  photography. 
Students  are  shown  how  to  produce  a  portfolio 
of  fine  black  and  white  prints. 
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VISAA250    Handbuilt 

Ceramic  Form  3  crs. 

Design  with  clay  emphasizing  traditional  and 
contemporary  handbuilding  techniques.  Stu- 
dents design,  glaze  and  fire  own  work.  Class 
open  to  non-art  majors.  ,        ,  ,    ._, 

VISAA251    Wheel-Thrown 

Ceramics  3  crs. 

Design  with  clay  emphasizing  utilitarian  pot- 
tery. Students  design,  glaze  and  fire  own  work. 
Class  open  to  non-art  majors. 

VISA  A252    Advanced 

Ceramic  Form  I  3  crs. 

Exploration  of  form  emphasizing  contempo- 
rary approaches  including  clay  and  glaze  calcu- 
lations. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A250  or  A251. 

VISAA253    Advanced 

Ceramic  Form  II  3  crs. 

Continued  exploration  of  contemporary  ap- 
proaches including  kiln  design,  practice  and 
theory. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A252. 

VISA  A260    Advanced  Drawing  I       3  crs. 

Taught  by  rotating  faculty.  This  course  is  for  the 
student  who  wishes  to  pursue  drawing  as  an  end 
in  itself — not  attendant  upon  other  disciplines. 
In  seminar-type  instruction  the  student  and 
teacher  discuss  aims  and  implement  ideas  and 
techniques.  It  is  also  for  the  student  who  wants 
to  develop  the  drawing  relationship  to  other 
disciplines  such  as  painting,  sculpture, 
printmaking  or  ceramics.  Graphic  majors  can 
also  develop  individual  ideas  with  visual  and 
conceptual  assistance  from  the  teacher. 


VISAA270   Beginning  Graphics        3  crs. 

The  course  will  focus  on  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  graphic  design  and  its  functions  in 
developing  the  creative  use  of  two-dimensional 
space.  Students  will  learn  the  graphic  structure 
of  grid  and  free-form  design,  to  execute  letter 
forms,  to  design  with  type,  and  to  render  lay- 
outs. The  course  will  introduce  the  basic  me- 
chanical processes  and  the  use  of  standard  tools 
used  by  designers.  Required  of  all  graphic  arts 
majors  and  minors. 

VISA  A271    Graphics/Communications 

Survey  3  crs. 

Survey  of  the  history  and  influences  of  graphic 
design:  Bauhaus,  pop,  psychedelic, 
postmodern... to  present  trends.  A  historical 
analysis  of  letter  form  will  be  addressed  in  order 
to  enhance  the  understanding  and  use  of  type. 
References  to  important  communicators,  indi- 
viduals and  design  studios  will  be  emphasized. 

VISAA300   Modern  Art  3  crs. 

The  background  and  foundation  of  modem  art: 
consideration  of  the  influence  of  social,  cultural 
and  political  forces  on  European  and  American 
painting  and  sculpture  from  1789  to  modem 
times:  including  Neo-Classicism,  Romanticism, 
Realism,  Impressionism,  Post-Impressionism, 
and  the  20th-century  movements. 

VISAA320    Sculpture  Studio  I  3  crs. 

Examines  sculpture  both  technically  and  through 
the  formal  language  of  3-D.  Students  embrace 
critical  standards  which  directly  relate  to  the 
practice  of  sculpture.  The  student  simultaneously 
must  become  familiar  with  models  of  knowl- 
edge offered  by  one's  own  personal  experience. 
Oj>en  to  non-art  majors. 


VISA  A261    Advanced  Drawing  II      3  crs. 

This  course  continues  the  aims  pursued  in 
VISA  A260. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A260. 


VISAA321    Sculpture  Studio  II  3  crs. 

A  continuation  of  the  elements  of  Sculpture 
Studio  I  plus  expansion  of  technical  informa- 
tion and  further  exploration  of  each  individual's 
ability  to  manipulate  the  language  of  3-D. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A320. 


VISAA340    Metal  Sculpture  I  3  crs. 

Exploration  of  all  sculptural  processes  dealing 
with  metal  (welding,  braising,  casting,  steel 
fabrication,  etc.)  and  other  materials  combined 
with  metals.  Students  will  formulate  questions 
and  follow  their  possibiUties  regardless  of  where 
they  lead. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A320. 
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VISAA341    Metal  Sculpture  n  3crs. 

Students  will  explore  their  established  ideas  and 
philosophies  founded  in  Metal  Sculpture  I.  Stu- 
dents will  consider  theoretical,  methodological 
and  perceptual  issues  as  they  affect  the  sculp- 
tural images  produced  in  the  studio. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A340. 

VISA  A350   Readings  in  Aesthetics 

and  Art  Criticism  3  crs. 

Written  and  oral  investigations  of  landmark 
aesthetic  theories  of  the  great  philosophers  be- 
ginning with  Aristotle  and  Plato  and  ending 
with  contemporary  criticism.  Emphasis  on  cre- 
ativity and  the  arts.  Open  to  all  students. 

VISAA370   Graphic  Design  I  3  crs. 

Development  of  basic  skills  of  graphic  design. 
Areas  covered  include  an  understanding  of  the 
letter  form,  type  specification,  photo  cropping, 
and  tool  usage,  The  emphasis  is  on  the  skillful 
use  of  type  and  photography  in  graphic  design. 
Proper,  traditional  techniques  are  compared  to 
newer  computer  methods.  Offered  in  fall  only. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A270  or  CMMNA260. 

VISAA371   Graphic  Design  II  3  crs. 

Continued  development  of  basic  skills  of  graphic 
design.  Areas  covered  include  production  of  the 
comprehensive  layout,  traditional  and  computer- 
generated  mechanical  art  preparation,  discus- 
sion of  the  technical  limitations  in  various  media, 
and  additional  work  with  type  specification  and 
photo  cropping.  Offered  in  spring  only. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A370. 

VISAA372   Graphic  Design 

Technology  3  crs. 

This  course  will  explore  the  use  of  the  computer 
as  a  tool  for  art  and  design.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  page  layout  and  drawing  software  programs. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A370. 

VISAA373   Computer-based 

Imaging  3  crs. 

This  course  will  allow  art  majors  with  basic 
preparation  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
expanding  processes  and  possibilities  of  com- 
puter-based imaging.  This  course  will  not  only 
develop  important  skills  in  an  increasingly  com- 
puter-based world,  but  also  allow  even  greater 
opportunities  for  the  studio  major  to  apply  these 
techniques  into  their  individual  forms  of  ex- 
pression. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  AI02. 


VISAA400   Art  of  the  Child  3  crs. 

Examination  of  the  form,  content,  significance 
in  children's  art  from  age  two  to  adolescence. 
Course  open  to  non-art  majors. 

yiSAA420   Renaissance  Art  3  crs. 

The  arts  in  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Germany,  with  emphasis  on  painting  and  the 
graphic  arts,  from  the  late  13th  century  to  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century;  and  a  survey  of  the 
major  architects  and  their  principal  achieve- 
ments in  theory  and  design  during  the  period 
1400-1600. 

VISAA425   Baroque  Art  3  crs. 

Architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  in  Rome, 
Bologna,  Naples  and  Northem  Europe  from 
1550  to  1700. 

VISAA445   Sculpture  Studio  ra       3  crs. 

Students  form  a  closer  relationship  with  sculp- 
ture materials  and  processes  for  shaping,  join- 
ing and  transforming  their  sculpture.  Emphasis 
placed  on  critical  thinking  about  the  creative 
process  through  the  use  of  particular  materials 
as  each  student  researches  a  personal  visual 
vocabulary. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A321. 

VISAA450   Senior  Show  I  3  crs. 

Must  be  taken  in  the  sequence  of  fall  semester, 
spring  semester.  Students  begin  to  think  about 
their  life  as  artists  and  to  search  for  ways  to 
speak  as  artists,  to  question  themselves  closely 
and  be  responsive  to  the  questions  of  others. 
Students  develop  a  strategy  or  vocabulary  to 
become  intimate  with  their  chosen  materials 
and  processes  for  shaping  and  transforming 
their  ideas.  Fall  only. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A350. 

VISAA451   Senior  Show  II  3  crs. 

A  continuation  of  VISA  A450,  culminating  in 
an  exhibition  and  written  thesis  presented  at  the 
end  of  the  semester.  Spring  only. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A450. 

VISAA455   European  Tour  4  crs. 

A  four-week  travel  offering  firsthand  survey  of 
painting,  architecture,  sculpture  and  other  arts 
of  England  and  Continental  Europe.  Research 
paper  required. 
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VISAA462    Senior  Design  Studio       3  crs. 

Students  will  work  on  a  design  and  advertising 
campaign  for  a  client  of  their  own  invention. 
They  will  develop  a  campaign  from  initial 
sketches  through  more  comprehensive  layout. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  design  all  that  is 
necessary  to  deliver  the  particular  message  to 
the  client.  Fall  only. 
Prerequisites:  VISA  A370,  A371. 

VISAA466   Final  Project/ 

Graphics  3  crs. 

Develops  student's  special  talents  and  provides 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  procedures 
in  design,  illustration,  production,  print  and  TV 
graphics.  The  experience  will  be  professional 
with  instruction  and  design  standards  a  faculty 
responsibility.  Spring  only. 
Prerequisite:  VISA  A462. 

VISAA495    Special  Project  3  crs. 

Focuses  on  the  creative  or  productive  efforts  of 
one  or  more  students.  A  Special  Project  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Research  Project  in  its  lack  of 
the  historical  or  experimental  method  and  per- 
spective characteristics  of  "research," 


City  College 


VISAC210   Survey  of 

World  Art  I  3  crs. 

Survey  on  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture 
from  prehistory  to  Renaissance. 

VISAC211    Surveyor 

World  Art  U  3  crs. 

Survey  on  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present.  VISA 
C2 1 0  is  not  a  prerequisite, 

VISAC280   Making  Art/ 

Knowing  Art  3  crs. 

This  course  will  offer  non-art  major  students 
experimental  knowledge  in  basic  studio  arts  and 
in  the  history  of  visual  arts.  Hands-on  guidance 
is  offered  through  the  experiences  of  drawing, 
acrylic  painting,  and  collage.  The  historical 
survey  of  the  visual  arts  is  brief  and  concise. 


VISAA496   Seminar/Workshop        3  crs. 

A  seminar  is  a  supervised  group  of  students 
sharing  the  results  of  their  research  on  a  com- 
mon topic.  A  workshop  is  a  supervised  group  of 
students  participating  in  a  common  effort, 

VISAA497    Intemship/Practicum      3  crs. 

An  internship  is  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence. A  practicum  is  supervised  practical  appli- 
cation of  previously  studied  theory. 

VISAA498    Research  Project  3  crs. 

Focuses  on  empirical  or  historical  investiga- 
tion, culminating  in  a  written  report. 

VISAA499   Independent  Study         3  crs. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE 


WHAT  IS  CAMPUS  MINISTRY? 

Campus  Ministry  represents  the  combined  efforts  of  a  team  of  dedicated  men  and 
women  trained  to  meet  the  reHgious  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  Loyola  community.  Campus 
ministers  actively  foster  the  ideals  and  values  that  spring  from  a  lived  Christian  faith. 
Sharing  Catholic  and  Jesuit  traditions,  they  promote  a  vision  of  what  it  means  to  be  apeople 
of  God,  living  and  working  together,  according  to  Gospel  values  as  reflected  in  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits.  More  recently,  these 
traditions  have  focused  on  the  values  of  unity  in  diversity,  respecting  the  "truth,  goodness, 
and  grace"  to  be  found  in  other  cultures  and  religions;  and  on  a  faith  that  does  justice, 
responding  to  God' s  commandment  of  love  by  insuring  right  relations  between  sisters  and 
brothers,  whatever  be  their  race  or  language  or  economic  status.  The  values  of  human 
freedom  and  the  dignity  of  all  persons  ground  the  spirituality  and  practice  of  all  who  work 
in  Campus  Ministry. 

PROGRAMS  OF  INTEREST: 

Loyola's  Campus  Ministry  team  offers  a  variety  of  opportunity  in  six  main  areas  designed 
to  help  dispose  the  university  community  to  allow  God's  Spirit  to  enliven  and  unite  its 
members.  Campus  ministers  also  offer  a  warm  and  trusting  welcome  to  all,  a  "home  away 
form  home,"  where  students,  faculty,  and  staff  can  always  find  a  listening  ear  and  an 
understanding  heart.  In  times  of  emergency,  too,  such  as  sickness,  accident,  or  death. 
Campus  ministers  are  trained  to  respond  quickly  and  with  great  care. 

Worship  and  Prayer 

Campus  Ministry  coordinates  the  daily  and  Sunday  celebrations  of  the  Eucharist  both 
at  Ignatius  Chapel  (Main  Campus)  and  at  the  Chapel  of  Martha  and  Mary  (Broadway 
Campus).  In  addition,  it  is  in  charge  of  university- wide  liturgies  held  in  the  Church  of  the 
Most  Holy  Name  of  Jesus.  The  Sacrament  of  Reconciliation  is  provided  each  month  for 
individuals  and  once  each  semester  in  a  communal  setting.  The  Living  Room  is  used  for 
faith  sharing.  Scripture  study,  prayer,  and  quiet  time,  as  well  as  for  other  meetings  and 
individual  study.  Three  interfaith  gatherings  are  conducted  each  semester. 

Spiritual  Direction 

Campus  Ministers  are  available  for  spiritual  counseling  throughout  the  school  year. 
They  also  serve  as  resource  persons  for  any  member  of  the  Loyola  community  who  may 
have  questions  of  a  religious  or  moral  nature,  or  be  faced  with  an  important  life  decision, 
or  simply  want  to  grow  in  their  relationship  with  God  and  others. 

Retreats  and  Evenings  of  Reconciliation 

Campus  Ministry  provides  the  Loyola  community  with  a  variety  of  opportunities  for 
retreats.  These  are  times  to  relax,  rest,  and  reflect  upon  the  meaning  and  value  of  one's 
developing  faith  life.  Some  retreats,  like  the  Awakening  retreats  each  semester,  are  led  by 
students  themselves. 

Faith  Development 

Campus  Ministry  conducts  each  school  year  the  Rite  of  Christian  Initiation  for  Adults 
(RCIA)  program,  which  leads  inquirers  who  choose  to  participate  into  full  communion 
with  Catholic  Christian  community.  In  addition,  programs  are  offered  for  preparing 
community,  members  for  the  sacraments  of  Confirmation  and  Marriage. 
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Peace  and  Social  Justice 

From  its  belief  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  transform  the  world,  Campus  Ministry 
provides  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  Loyola  students  to  put  their  learning,  values,  and 
faith  into  action.  LUCAP  (Loyola  University  Community  Action  Program)  is  a  student- 
run  organization  within  Campus  Ministry  which  provides  ample  means  for  students  to 
devote  their  free  time  to  emergency  relief  and  works  of  mercy;  to  advocacy  of  the  cause 
of  society's  "marginahzed;"  and  to  direct  action  on  behalf  of  justice.  LUCAP  volunteers 
work  with  the  hungry  and  the  homeless,  with  high  school  dropouts  and  illiterates  of  every 
age.  LUCAP  members  meet  as  a  community  weekly  for  reflection  and  mutual  support. 

Third  World  Experiences 

Campus  Ministry  offers  interested  students  an  extended  hands-on  experience  of 
campesino  life  in  Nicaragua  (during  the  Christmas  break)  and  a  working  tour  of  the  Texas- 
Mexico  border  in  the  Rio  Grande  Border  Witness  Program  (during  Spring  break). 
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STUDENT  LIFE 


Student  Life  at  Loyola  is  based  on  the  philosophy  that  education  occurs  in  the 
context  of  total  human  development.  Development  of  the  whole  person  involves  not  only 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  student  but  also  the  moral,  social,  cultural  and 
physical  development  of  the  individual.  Programs  and  services  exist  which  provide 
opportunities  for  this  total  educational  experience. 

ACADEMIC  COUNSELING 

Each  student  at  Loyola  is  assigned  an  academic  advisor,  a  full-time  faculty  member, 
who  will  assist  the  student  in  planning  his  or  her  schedule,  and  who  will  discuss  with  him 
or  her  any  problems  encountered  in  his  or  her  academic  career.  The  student  should  see 
his  or  her  advisor  at  least  twice  a  semester. 

COUNSELING,  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  PLACEMENT  CENTER 

The  Counseling,  Career  Development  and  Placement  Center  is  a  multifaceted 
resource  that  exists  solely  for  the  purpose  of  helping  students.  All  Loyola  students  who 
are  currently  enrolled  may  utilize  these  services  at  no  charge  or  at  a  very  minimal  charge 
necessary  occasionally  to  defray  costs  of  special  programs.  In  addition,  new  graduates 
and  alumni  may  use  the  Career  Information  Library  and  some  placement  services. 

A  wide  variety  of  workshops,  counseling  opportunities,  programs,  and  informational 
materials  are  provided  to  help  Loyola  students  meet  the  challenges  of  university  education 
and  experiences.  The  center  staff  has  been  professionally  trained  and  licensed  and  are 
committed  to  helping  students  make  the  most  of  their  college  experiences.  All  services  are 
provided  on  a  strictly  confidential  basis  and  in  a  way  which  respects  the  individuahty  of 
each  student.  Resource  areas  include  personal  counseling,  career  development  and 
placement  services,  and  the  Career  Information  Library. 

The  Career  Information  Library  has  been  developed  to  assist  students  in  college  and 
life  planning  activities.  It  is  filled  with  literature  on  specific  careers,  job  market  and 
salary  information,  employer  literature,  job  hunting  information,  and  graduate  and 
professional  schools.  In  addition,  an  up-to-date  listing  of  full-  and  part-time  jobs  is  kept 
to  assist  students  in  finding  work,  to  gain  experience  prior  to  graduation  and  to  help  cover 
costs  incurred  while  attending  college. 

Active  job  placement  assistance  is  provided  by  the  Counseling,  Career  Develop- 
ment and  Placement  Center  for  graduating  students.  These  services  include  resume 
review,  job  fairs,  on-campus  recruitment  by  major  local  and  national  firms,  a  credentials 
file,  and  assistance  in  developing  job  search  strategies  and  skills  that  will  increase  the 
hkehhood  of  the  student's  finding  an  appropriate  entry  level  position  in  keeping  with 
long-term  career  goals. 

STUDENT  HOUSING 

Loyola  operates  two  residence  halls  on  the  main  campus:  Biever  Hall,  which  houses 
undergraduate  men  and  women  and  Buddig  Hall  which  houses  undergraduate  women. 
Freshmen  live  in  either  Biever  or  Buddig  halls.  Located  approximately  two  blocks  from 
the  main  campus  on  the  Loyola  Broadway  campus  is  Cabra  Hall,  which  houses 
upperclass/law/graduate  men  and  women.  All  residence  hall  buildings  are  accessible  to 
students  who  are  physically  disabled  and  each  hall  has  resident  rooms  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  these  students. 
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Biever  Hall  is  a  six-story  residence  with  a  capacity  of  housing  41 1  students.  The  hall 
is  centrally  heated  and  air-conditioned.  All  rooms  are  double  occupancy  and  are  furnished 
with  two  closets,  two  single  beds,  two  chests  of  drawers,  two  desks,  bulletin  boards,  basic 
cable  service  and  local  telephone  service.  Mail  boxes,  laundry  facihties,  study  lounges, 
computer  room,  television  lounge  and  community  kitchen  are  located  within  the  residence 
hall. 

Buddig  Hall  is  a  twelve-story  residence  with  a  capacity  of  accommodating  429 
undergraduate  women.  Each  suite  houses  four  students  in  double  rooms  with  a  shared 
bath  and  individual  heating  and  air-conditioning  controls.  Each  room  is  furnished  with 
basin  vanities,  two  single  beds,  two  desks,  two  closets,  two  chests  of  drawers,  a  bulletin 
board,  basic  cable  service  and  local  telephone  service.  Study  rooms,  laundry  facilities, 
mail  boxes,  study  lounges,  computer  room,  a  community  kitchen  and  a  sun  deck  are 
located  withiq  the  residence  hall. 

Cabra  Hall  is  a  five-story  residence  located  on  the  Broadway  campus  with  a  capacity 
of  housing  213  students.  Each  suite  houses  eight  students  in  double  rooms  with  a  shared 
bath,  living  room,  multipurpose  room,  and  an  individual  heating  and  air-conditioning 
control.  Each  room  is  furnished  with  two  closets,  two  single  beds,  two  chests  of  drawers, 
two  desks,  bulletin  boards,  basic  cable  service  and  local  telephone  service.  Mail  boxes, 
laundry  facilities,  study  lounges,  computer  room,  television  lounge,  a  community 
kitchen  and  a  sun  deck  are  located  within  the  residence  hall. 

Residents  are  subject  to  the  housing  policies  which  are  promulgated  in  the  Student 
Handbook  and  the  Resident  Register.  Experienced  and  trained  personnel  are  provided  in 
the  halls  to  aid  students  in  achieving  total  development  by  meeting  their  personal  and 
educational  needs.  Full-time  live-in  professional  staff  are  responsible  for  various  areas 
in  the  Residential  Life  operation  such  as  hall  programming,  resident  assistant  training, 
maintenance,  and  management  of  administrative  operations.  Resident  assistants,  located 
on  each  floor,  help  provide  a  well-balanced  social  and  educational  atmosphere.  Halls 
have  live-in  resident  counselors  who  are  Jesuit  priests.  Catholic  sisters  or  lay  individuals 
who  have  training  and  experience  in  the  areas  of  human  needs  and  development. 

All  freshman  undergraduate  students  less  than  21  years  of  age  not  from  the  New 
Orleans  metropolitan  area  are  required,  as  a  condition  of  enrollment,  to  reside  in 
university  housing  and  participate  in  the  Food  Service  Board  Program.  Advanced 
placement  credits  or  transfer  credits  do  not  negate  this  requirement.  New  Orleans 
undergraduate  freshmen  must  either  reside  in  university  housing,  if  space  permits,  or 
with  parents  or  a  legal  guardian.  New  Orleans  Metropolitan  area  freshmen  are  not 
permitted  to  reside  in  off-campus  apartments.  Residence  hall  information  is  sent  with  the 
official  nodfication  of  a  student's  acceptance.  Reservations  for  all  students  are  con- 
firmed only  after  receipt  of  a  signed  contract,  a  $100.00  housing  deposit  which  is  50% 
refundable  in  the  event  the  student  cancels,  in  writing  prior  to  July  1  (fall  applicants)/ 
December  15  (spring  applicants)  and  verification  of  adequate  accident-sickness  insur- 
ance coverage.  The  residence  hall  contract  is  for  the  entire  academic  year,  both  fall  and 
spring  semesters. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Loyola' s  health  service  is  for  both  resident  and  nonresident,  full-time  and  part-time 
students  who  have  provided  the  health  service  with  a  completed  medical  history  form. 
The  health  service  is  supervised  by  an  administrative  director  under  the  direction  of  a 
medical  doctor.  An  R.N.  is  on  duty  Monday  through  Friday  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 
The  health  service  is  also  staffed  by  a  full-time  licensed  pracfical  nurse  who  is 
responsible  for  emergency  care  in  the  evenings.  Physicians  are  available  during  desig- 
nated hours.  Night,  weekend  and  hohday  emergency  medical  assistance  is  available  from 
trained  student  health  assistants  who  reside  in  Biever,  Buddig  and  Cabra  Halls.  Treat- 
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ment  by  health  center  personnel  is  provided  at  no  charge  to  the  student.  Prescribed 
medicines,  referrals  to  off-campus  medical  specialists,  laboratory  tests  and  hospitaliza- 
tion are  at  the  student's  expense.  All  services  provided  and  communications  with 
medical  personnel  are  confidential  as  dictated  by  the  medical  code  of  ethics. 

For  good  cause,  the  university  may  require  a  physical  or  psychiatric  examination 
while  a  student  is  in  attendance.  Results  of  these  examinations  may  be  used  to  determine 
a  student's  suitability  to  continue  in  attendance  at  the  university. 

IMMUNIZATION  POLICY 

Effective  January  1991 ,  Louisiana  Law,  (Section .  R.S.  17: 170)  requires  all  students 
entering  the  university  for  the  first  time  to  show  proof  of  immunization  for  tetanus/ 
diptheria  (within  the  past  10  years)  and  show  proof  of  a  TB  test  (within  the  past  year). 
Failure  to  show  proof  of  these  immunizations  and  test  will  require  the  student  to  receive 
the  immunizations  from  a  private  physician  or  Student  Health  Service  at  the  student's 
expense  prior  to  registering  for  classes.  In  addition,  all  students  bom  after  1956  and 
entering  the  university  for  the  first  time  must  show  proof  of  immunization  for  measles, 
mumps,  rubella  (two  doses).  Failure  to  show  proof  of  these  immunizations  will  require 
the  student  to  receive  the  immunizations  from  a  private  physician  or  Student  Health 
Service  at  the  student's  expense  prior  to  registering  for  classes. 

All  first-time  students  shall  be  required  to  comply  with  these  provisions  unless  the 
student  submits  a  written  statement  from  a  physician  stating  that  the  procedure  cannot 
be  done  because  of  medical  reasons,  a  written  dissent  from  a  parent  or  guardian,  or  a 
written  statement  from  a  clergy  stating  that  the  procedure  cannot  be  done  for  religious 
reasons.  In  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  a  communicable  disease,  the  university  may 
exclude  from  attendance  all  unimmunized  students  until  the  appropriate  disease  incuba- 
tion has  expired  or  the  student  presents  proof  of  immunization. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE 

The  university-sponsored  health  insurance  program  covering  sickness  and  accident 
is  strongly  recommended  for  all  students,  especially  those  students  who  are  from  out-of- 
town.  The  University  Health  Insurance  Policy  is  required  of  all  students  who  perma- 
nently reside  outside  the  United  States.  Other  students  living  in  the  residence  halls  must 
show  proof  of  using  their  family's  health  insurance  coverage  or  subscribe  to  the 
uni  versity '  s  policy.  The  group  plan  covers  a  student  for  1 2  months  for  a  yearly  premium. 
Plans  for  married  students  and  their  families  are  also  available.  Information  and  premium 
rates  are  sent  to  all  students  each  summer  by  the  insurance  company.  Those  failing  to 
receive  health  insurance  information  by  mail  should  contact  the  Student  Health  Service 
at  (504)  865-3326.  Claim  forms  are  available  in  the  Student  Health  Service. 

IDENTIFICATION  CARDS  r 

Picture  identification  cards,  known  as  Loyola  Express  Cards,  are  issued  during 
registration  free  to  first-time  Loyola  students.  Each  student  is  responsible  for  obtaining 
a  card  at  that  time  which  shall  remain  in  his  or  her  possession  at  all  times.  After  the  start 
of  classes  a  $15  fee  will  be  charged  for  all  cards,  including  replacements.  The  cards  are 
used  to  identify  currently  enrolled  students  and  allow  use  of  campus  library  facilities.  In 
addition,  the  card  controls  access  to  the  Recreational  Sports  Complex,  the  residence 
halls,  the  Parking  Garage,  as  well  as  serving  as  the  card  for  students  on  a  board  plan  and/ 
or  students  who  deposit  funds  for  future  food,  retail,  vending,  and  laundry.  Please  refer 
to  the  Loyola  University  Student  Handbook  or  call  the  Loyola  Express  Card  Office  at 
(504)  865-3000  for  further  information. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  activities  program  and  student  organizations,  which  form  an  integral  part  of  this 
program,  constitute  the  best  opportunities  for  students  to  achieve  educational  relevance 
in  leisure  time  activities.  Through  participation  in  campus  activities  students  are 
provided  with  the  opportunity  to  integrate  the  experiences  of  the  classroom  with 
everyday  experiences  of  living  and  working  in  a  society  of  people  of  varied  interests, 
ideas  and  values.  The  student  activities  program  is  therefore  considered  an  extension  of 
the  classroom  and  hence  an  important  part  of  the  total  educational  program  of  the 
university. 

There  are  over  100  student  organizations  recognized  and  active  on  the  Loyola 
campus.  They  are  classified  in  the  following  categories:  academic  and  professional 
organizations,  club  sports,  social  fraternities,  honorary  fraternities  and  organizations, 
service  organizations,  social  sororities,  special  interest  organizations,  and  student 
communications  media.  A  complete  listing  of  all  recognized  organizations  is  contained 
in  the  Student  Handbook. 

The  Student  Activities  Department  also  serves  as  a  communication  link  between  the 
off-campus  student  population  and  university  programs  and  services.  Commuters 
comprise  approximately  80  percent  of  the  undergraduates  and  the  university  recognizes 
its  responsibility  for  responding  to  their  unique  needs.  This  office  therefore  provides  a 
computerized  apartment  listing  service,  locker  rentals,  literature  on  campus  programs 
and  services,  and  a  session  during  orientation  specifically  for  commuter  students. 

Communication  is  further  enhanced  by  the  publication  of  Loyola  After  Dark  and  the 
Commuter  Connections.  These  publications  are  used  to  keep  commuters  in  touch  with 
Loyola  life.  This  department  also  acts  as  an  advocate  for  commuter  concerns  and  needs 
to  the  university  administration. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  Student  Government  Association  consists  of  elected  members  representing  the 
four  undergraduate  colleges  and  the  School  of  Law.  The  SGA  acts  as  the  voice  of  the 
student  body  to  the  university.  Through  this  body,  students  act  as  members  on  most  of 
the  university  committees  in  an  effort  to  insure  input  in  areas  of  student  concern.  The 
SGA  enacts  legislation,  provides  services,  and  assists  student  organizations  through 
sponsorship  and  funding  of  events.  Meetings  of  the  SGA  are  held  once  a  week  and  are 
open  to  all  students  and  members  of  the  university  community.  Freshmen  have  the 
opportunity  for  representation  through  special  freshman  elections  held  each  fall  semes- 
ter. All  freshmen  are  eligible  to  run  for  one  of  these  elected  positions. 

UNIVERSITY  PROGRAMMING  BOARD 

As  a  primary  part  of  the  development  of  the  whole  person,  the  University  Program- 
ming Board  (UPB)  serves  as  a  base  for  student  interaction  and  involvement.  The  UPB 
is  a  student-run  organization  dedicated  to  providing  educational,  cultural,  social,  and 
recreational  programs  for  the  Loyola  community. 

Through  activities  such  as  outdoor  movies,  mini-music  festivals,  contemporary 
lectures,  art  gallery  exhibitions,  and  performing  arts,  students  can  discover  other 
cultures,  learn  about  current  events,  and  be  exposed  to  aspects  of  life  never  imagined 
before.  The  six  committees  of  the  UPB  have  sponsored  Asian  New  Year  celebrations, 
virtual  reality  exhibits,  student  art  showcases,  prominent  speakers,  and  the  annual 
Loyolapalooza  Music  Festival. 

The  UPB  encourages  students  to  get  involved  in  the  life  of  the  campus.  By  doing 
so,  students  will  broaden  their  leadership  and  communication  skills  and  gain  decision- 
making experiences  they  can  apply  to  situations  later  in  life. 
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RECREATIONAL  SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

The  Department  of  Recreational  Sports  and  Athletics  provides  opportunities  for 
Loyola  students,  employees  and  alumni  to  participate  in  competitive  and  noncompeti- 
tive, organized  and  informal  sports  and  fitness  activities.  It  is  the  express  purpose  of 
Recreational  Sports  and  Athletics  to  meet  the  diverse  needs  of  the  university  community 
with  a  broad-based,  comprehensive  program  including  intramural  sports,  extramural 
sports,  club  sports,  non-credit  instructional  programs,  intercollegiate  athletics,  open 
recreation  and  special  interest  programs.  Students  participating  in  all  sports  are  respon- 
sible for  ensuring  that  they  are  medically  able  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  the  physical 
activity  in  which  they  plan  to  engage.  Likewise,  all  students  should  have  sufficient 
personal  injury  insurance  in  the  event  of  an  accident. 

The  Recreational  Sports  Complex  is  a  multipurpose  sports  facility  which  includes: 
six  courts  for  basketball,  tennis,  volleyball,  badminton,  soccer  and  floor  hockey; 
racquetball  courts;  an  Olympic-style  natatorium  for  swimming  and  diving;  a  whirlpool; 
a  suspended  jogging  track;  and  a  weight-lifting/conditioning  area.  It  also  has  locker 
rooms,  each  with  a  sauna  and  steam  room.  Students  are  admitted  free  with  their  university 
ID  card  and  may  purchase  memberships  for  immediate  family  members. 

The  Loyola  Wolfpack  intercollegiate  athletic  program  competes  in  the  NAIA 
(National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics),  Division  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  Athletic  Conference  (GCAC).  Loyola  currently  fields  teams  in  the  following 
sports:  men's  and  women's  basketball,  golf,  tennis,  cross  country,  men's  baseball, 
women's  soccer  and  women's  volleyball.  By  a  student  referendum  conducted  in  1 99 1 ,  the 
program  is  financially  supported  by  a  student  fee  dedicated  to  the  intercollegiate  athletic 
program.  Loyola  does  not  offer  athletic  scholarships  to  its  athletes. 

CENTER  FOR  STUDENT  LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Center  for  Student  Leadership  Development  offers  a  wide  variety  of  opportu- 
nities for  students  interested  in  developing  and/or  refining  skills  in  leadership.  Organi- 
zational Leadership  and  Leadership  Development  are  offered  through  Special  Studies, 
as  theoretical  and  experiential  academic  courses  for  the  Emerging  Leaders  Program.  The 
Resident  Assistant  Preparation  course  is  offered  to  students  serving  as  resident  assistants 
in  the  residence  halls,  and  a  practicum  in  higher  education  is  offered  to  students  interested 
in  working  in  Student  Affairs  as  a  career  opportunity. 

Workshops  on  issues  affecting  student  leaders,  skill  development  and  programming 
are  offered  throughout  the  year.  An  annual  regional  Student  Leadership  conference  is 
held  each  spring  and  the  Student  Leadership  Recognition  Banquet  is  held  in  April. 

The  Student  Development  Transcript  program  is  used  to  officially  document 
student's  involvement  in  leadership  when  applying  for  professional  or  graduate  school 
or  for  a  professional  job.  More  information  can  be  obtained  about  any  of  the  Center's 
offerings  by  calling  the  Student  Affairs  office  at  (504)  865-3030. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

The  Office  of  International  Student  Affairs  serves  the  more  than  300  international 
students  currently  enrolled  at  Loyola.  International  students  include  students  with  F-1, 
J-1  or  other  non-immigrant  visas,  students  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
students  whose  first  language  is  not  English,  and  students  who  do  not  reside  within  the 
continental  United  States. 
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The  primary  function  is  to  provide  international  students  with  whatever  assistance 
is  needed  in  adjusting  to  Hfe  in  the  U.S.  and  at  Loyola,  whether  it  involves  cultural, 
linguistic,  academic,  financial,  immigration  or  personal  questions.  The  office  coordi- 
nates all  university  programs  for  international  students.  In  addition,  it  serves  as  the 
liaison  between  international  students  and  the  various  university  administrative  and 
departmental  offices,  agencies  of  the  United  States  government,  foreign  governments 
and  private  organizations.  All  student  and  exchange  visitor  immigration  matters  are 
handled  through  this  office. 

Through  a  wide  variety  of  programs,  the  office  encourages  interaction  between 
international  students  and  the  university  and  local  communities.  Through  this  interac- 
tion, all  participants  develop  an  appreciation  of  other  cultures  and  of  their  own  and 
maximize  their  social,  cultural  and  academic  experience. 

The  director  serves  as  advisor  to  the  International  Student  Association,  a  social  and 
cultural  organization.  In  addition,  a  file  is  maintained  of  study  abroad  materials  for  all 
Loyola  students  interested  in  studying  in  another  country.  The  Loyola  University- 
sponsored  health  insurance  is  a  requirement  for  all  students  whose  permanent  place  of 
residence  is  outside  the  Continental  United  States.  Each  admitted  student  will  receive  the 
application  and  information  about  this  insurance  prior  to  their  attendance  at  Loyola. 

The  Student  Activities  Department  also  serves  as  a  communication  link  between  the 
off-campus  student  population  and  university  programs  and  services.  Commuters 
comprise  approximately  80  percent  of  the  undergraduates  and  the  university  recognizes 
its  responsibility  for  responding  to  their  unique  needs.  This  office  therefore  provides  a 
computerized  apartment  listing  service,  locker  rentals,  literature  on  campus  programs 
and  services,  and  a  session  during  orientation  specifically  for  commuter  students. 

Communication  is  further  enhanced  by  the  publication  of  Loyola  After  Dark  and  the 
Commuter  Connections.  These  publications  are  used  to  keep  commuters  in  touch  with 
Loyola  hfe.  This  department  also  acts  as  an  advocate  for  commuter  concerns  and  needs 
to  the  university  administration. 

LOYOLA  INTENSIVE  ENGLISH  PROGRAM 

Loyola  Intensive  English  is  a  non-credit  program  specifically  designed  for  students 
who  wish  to  learn  Enghsh  as  a  second  or  foreign  language.  It  is  intended  to  help  those 
who  need  to  learn,  improve  or  perfect  English  skills  for  academic  reasons,  for  job-related 
reasons  or  for  personal  enrichment.  The  emphasis  is  on  speaking,  oral  comprehension, 
reading  and  writing,  but  Loyola's  special  interest  is  in  the  integration  of  these  different 
skills  into  fluency  and  competence  in  Enghsh.  Loyola's  program  is  compact  and 
personal.  Classes  are  never  larger  than  15  students,  and  most  classes  are  considerably 
smaller.  As  a  result  every  student  receives  a  great  deal  of  individual  attention. 

Loyola's  Intensive  Enghsh  offers  courses  for  four  hours  per  day,  Monday  through 
Friday.  These  20  hours  a  week  of  formal  classes  are  supplemented  by  other  language 
learning  activities,  such  as  the  tutorial  program,  language  lab,  a  computer  lab,  lectures 
and  special  activities.  Students  are  individually  tested  and  evaluated  at  the  beginning  of 
each  course  to  determine  their  present  competency  in  English  and  are  placed  at  an 
appropriate  level  according  to  their  proficiency.  Along  with  evaluations  of  performance, 
the  Intensive  English  program  provides  career  counseling  and  advice  about  admissions 
procedures  to  colleges  and  universities. 

Acceptance  to  the  Intensive  English  Program  does  not  guarantee  further  admission 
to  Loyola's  regular  degree-granting  courses  of  study.  Some  students  may  qualify  to  take 
regular  academic  courses  along  with  their  Intensive  English  courses,  but  must  submit 
applications  for  admission  as  regular  academic  students  with  their  applications  for 
admission  to  Intensive  English.  Financial  aid  is  available  for  students  who  are  American 
citizens  or  permanent  residents  and  taking  at  least  six  hours  of  academic  courses  for  credit. 
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A  unique  feature  of  Loyola's  Intensive  English  is  the  tutor  program.  Tutors  are 
advanced  Loyola  students,  all  native  speakers  of  English,  who  have  special  training  in 
language  teaching  or  particular  skills  in  instruction.  Students  meet  with  tutors  for  a 
minimum  of  three  hours  per  week.  Tutors  will  develop  formal  and  informal  relationships 
with  small  groups  of  Intensive  English  students  and  will  provide  the  opportunity  for 
extended  conversation  and  practice  in  English.  The  program  is  coordinated  by  the  Office 
of  International  Student  Affairs. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY 

Loyola  University  comphes  with  Louisiana  R.S.  17-335 1(c)  and  the  Federal  Crime 
Awareness  Campus  Security  Act  of  1990  by  annually  publishing  crime  statistics  and 
other  required  information  in  a  booklet  which  is  available  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety.  Following  is  a  synopsis  of  some  of  the  information  required  under  these  acts. 

The  Reporting  of  Criminal  Actions 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  at  Loyola  University,  is  a  fully-authorized  police 
department  open  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  throughout  the  year.  The  public  safety  office 
responds  to  any  and  all  criminal  activity  that  is  brought  to  its'  attention.  Such  activity  is 
handled  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines  and  laws  set  forth  by  local,  state  and  federal 
criminal  justice  systems.  Crimes  or  suspicious  activity  may  be  reported  in  person  at  the 
department's  headquarters  located  in  Biever  Hall  on  the  main  campus.  Public  Safety  can 
also  be  reached  through  any  campus  telephone  by  dialing  extension  3434.  Emergencies 
should  be  reported  by  dialing  91 1  from  any  campus  telephone  or  from  the  emergency 
telephones  located  on  the  campus  grounds  and  all  floors  of  the  parking  garage. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  routinely  issues  warnings  to  the  campus  commu- 
nity of  potentially  dangerous  campus  and/or  neighborhood  situations.  In  addition,  a 
monthly  campus  crime  statistical  report  is  posted  and  university  annually  publishes  its 
campus  crime  statistics  in  accordance  with  the  Crime  Awareness  and  Campus  Security 
Act  of  1990.  Copies  of  the  pamphlet  outhning  the  university's  Security  Policies  and 
Crime  Statistics  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  or  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety. 

Campus  Law  Enforcement 

All  uniformed  officers  at  Loyola  University  are  P.O.S.T.  Certified  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  State  of  Louisiana  as  University  PoHce  Officers.  Under  the  authority  of 
Louisiana  Revised  Statute  R.S.  17: 1 805,  officers  are  empowered  to  enforce  all  local  and 
state  laws,  and  have  the  power  of  arrest  while  executing  their  duties  in  connection  with 
campus  crime.  They  are  also  authorized  to  obtain  and  execute  search  warrants  and  arrest 
warrants  both  on  and  off  campus  for  all  crimes  committed  on  campus.  All  commissioned 
officers  are  authorized  to  carry  firearms  and  must  meet  the  minimum  qualifications  for 
firearms  training  set  forth  by  the  Louisiana  P.O.S.T.  Council.  A  positive  and  open 
working  relationship  with  local  and  state  police  agencies  is  viewed  as  beneficial  to  all 
parties  and  one  in  which  all  agencies  work  very  closely  together  to  control  campus  crime 
and  address  specific  problem  areas.  The  administrative  office  responsible  for  security 
and  campus  pohce  service  is  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs. 
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Public  Safety  Personnel 

FULL-TIME 

1  director  3  corporals 

1  investigator  15  officers 

1  crime  prevention  officer  3  dispatchers 

1  secretary  2  shuttle  drivers 

3  sergeants 

PART-TIME 

4  student  workers — general  clerical 

Access  to  Campus  Facilities 

Students,  faculty  and  employees  at  Loyola  have  access  to  academic,  recreational 
and  administrative  facilities  on  campus.  Access  to  the  residence  halls  is  limited  to 
resident  students  and  their  guests,  and  is  a  controlled  access  system.  Access  to  residence 
halls  by  university  employees  is  on  an  "as  needed"  basis  and  incorporates  strict  key 
control  procedures.  The  general  public  may  attend  cultural  and  recreational  events  on 
campus,  however  their  access  is  limited  to  parking  lots  and  the  facihties  in  which  these 
events  are  held.  These  areas  are  patrolled  by  campus  police  on  a  24  hour  basis,  as  well 
as  all  other  areas  of  the  campus  community. 

Firearms 

The  unauthorized  possession  of  firearms,  chemicals,  fireworks,  explosives,  knives 
or  other  instruments  used  as  weapons  is  prohibited  upon  the  land  owned  by  the 
university.  Violation  of  this  regulation  is  cause  for  disciplinary  action  up  to  and  including 
dismissal  from  the  university.  In  addition,  criminal  prosecution  and  penalties  may  be 
applicable  under  federal,  state,  and/or  city  law. 

Monitoring  Criminal  Activities  of  Off-campus  Student  Organizations 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  of  Loyola  University  has  an  excellent  working 
relationship  and  direct  radio  contact  with  the  Second  District  of  the  New  Orleans  Police 
Department.  This  positive  relationship  and  communications  Hnk  permits  us  to  keep  track 
of  all  criminal  activity  off  campus  in  areas  where  some  of  our  students  may  live  or 
frequent. 

Alcohol  and  Drugs 

The  possession,  consumption  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  the  Loyola 
University  campus  is  permitted  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  state  and  federal  laws  and 
in  accordance  with  the  specific  regulations  that  have  been  established  by  the  university. 
These  rules  and  regulations  can  be  found  in  the  Student  Handbook. 

The  misuse  of  marijuana  and  other  drugs  in  this  context  include  barbiturates,  amphet- 
amines, cocaine,  tranquilizers,  LSD  compounds,  and  any  and  all  substances  so  defined  by 
state  criminal  law)  is  a  violation  of  both  federal  and  state  laws.  Loyola  University  cannot  and 
will  not  protect  students  from  prosecution  under  federal  and  state  laws. 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Programs 

The  Loyola  University  Alcohol  and  Drug  Education  Program  offers  education, 
information  and  assistance  for  individuals  and  groups  concerned  about  substance  abuse 
issues.  Counseling,  assessment  and  referral  services  are  available  for  individuals.  An 
education  group  is  available  for  students  who  have  been  referred  to  the  program  because 
of  disciplinary  incidents  involving  alcohol  and  drugs.  A  resource  library  has  been  created 
for  students,  faculty  and  staff  which  contains  books,  pamphlets  and  videotapes  address- 
ing a  variety  of  substance  abuse  issues. 
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Crime  Prevention 

Loyola's  Department  of  Public  Safety  has  an  ongoing  Crime  Prevention  Program 
designed  to  inform  all  students,  faculty  and  staff  members  of  services  and  protection  that 
is  offered.  These  programs  include  lectures  during  orientations,  residence  hall  meetings, 
special  events  (spring  break,  Christmas,  Mardi-Gras,  etc.).  There  is  an  ongoing  dedica- 
tion to  educating  the  campus  community  on  personal  safety,  not  only  while  on  campus, 
but  also  while  living  and  traveling  in  the  local  community. 

Security  Lighting  and  Maintenance 

Loyola  University  maintains  a  high  level  of  dedication  for  a  safe  environment  by 
ensuring  proper  lighting  of  the  campus  at  nighttime,  along  with  the  trimming  of  trees  and 
bushes  to  enhance  a  safe  community.  Also  during  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
new  or  existing  buildings,  various  security  measures  are  evaluated  for  implementation 
to  reduce  risks  and  to  add  to  this  safe  environment. 

CAMPUS  PARKING 

Students  may  park  on  campus  by  purchasing  a  parking  permit  from  the  Loyola 
Express  Card  office  located  on  the  lower  level  of  the  Danna  Center.  Visitors  may  park 
in  the  Freret  Street  Parking  Garage  by  paying  an  hourly  rate  or  at  a  paid  parking  meter. 
Parking  regulations  are  enforced  24  hours  every  day,  weekends  and  holidays  included. 
Please  refer  to  the  Loyola  University  Student  Handbook  for  a  complete  listing  of  parking 
regulations. 

For  further  information  about  on-campus  parking,  please  contact  the  Loyola 
Express  Card  office  at  (504)  865-3000. 

OFFICIAL  UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

UNDERGRADUATE  BULLETIN — This  publication  contains  academic  informa- 
tion on  undergraduate  programs.  It  is  pubhshed  every  two  years  and  is  available  in  the 
Office  of  Admissions. 

GRADUATE  BULLETIN — This  publication  contains  academic  information  on 
graduate  programs.  It  is  published  every  two  years  and  is  available  in  the  Office  of 
Admissions. 

LAW  SCHOOL  BULLETIN — This  publication  contains  academic  information  on 
the  School  of  Law.  It  is  published  annually  and  is  available  in  the  School  of  Law  Office 
of  Admissions. 

STUDENT  HANDBOOK— This  publication  contains  information  on  the 
noninstructional  aspects  of  campus  life.  Policy  on  student  behavioral  expectations, 
student  activities,  organizations,  and  parking  are  outlined  therein.  It  is  published 
annually  and  is  distributed  during  registration  and  is  available  from  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  at  other  times. 

COURSE  SCHEDULE — This  publication  lists  the  course  number,  department, 
section  and  title  in  addition  to  the  semester  hours,  room  number,  time  and  day  offered, 
and  the  instructor.  It  is  published  prior  to  the  fall,  spring  and  summer  semesters  for  early 
registration  and  registration  and  is  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

Students  are  responsible  for  securing  copies  of  official  university  publications 
which  pertain  to  them  and  for  knowledge  and  adherence  to  the  policies,  regulations  and 
procedures  published  therein. 
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JAMES  H.  BASKETT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting;  Business  Administration. 

B.B.A.,  Texas  Tech  University,  1961 ;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1966;  M.B.A.,  West  Texas  State  University, 
1968;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona,  1976,  C.P.A.,  1982. 

E.  LETITIA  BEARD,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Cellular  Physiology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Texas  Christian  University,  1952;  B.S.,  ibid.,  1953;  M.T.  (ASCP),  1953;  M.S.,  Texas 
Christian  University,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1961. 
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JOHN  BIGUENET,  M.F.A.,  Professor  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Loyola  University,  1971;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1975. 

BARBARA  A.  BIHM,  D.N.S.,  R.N.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing;  City  College. 

B.S.N.,  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  1973;  M.S.N.,  Boston  College,  1976;  D.N.S., 
Louisiana  State  University  Medical  Center,  1991. 

KURT  R.  BIRDWfflSTELL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  University  of  West  Florida,  1980;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carohna  at  Chapel  Hill, 
1985. 

MARY  I.  BLUE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Iowa  State  University,  1975;  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1979;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana 
State  University,  1981. 

DAVID  A.  BOILEAU,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  St.  Bonaventure  University,  1952;  S.T.B.,  St.  John's  Seminary,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Higher 
Institute  of  Philosophy,  Louvain,  Belgium,  1961. 

PATRICK  L.  BOURGEOIS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

A.A.,  St.  Joseph  Seminary,  1960;  B.A.,  Notre  Dame  Seminary,  1962;  M.  A.,  ibid.,  1964;  M.A., 
Notre  Dame  University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Duquesne  University,  1970. 

DONALD  V.  BRADY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Drama  and  Speech;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Texas  Western  College,  1958;  M.A.,  Tulane  University,  1960;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1965. 

LLOYD  BRANDT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting;  Business  Administration. 

B.A.,  Southeastern  Louisiana  University,  1955;  M.B.A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1960; 
C.P.A.,  LA.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1973. 

CARL  H.  BRANS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  1961. 

MARY  MARGARET  BRAZIER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Chair  of  the 
Department;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1977;  M.S.,  Tulane  University,  1985;  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1986. 

MARTIN  J.  BRIDGEMAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts 
&  Sciences. 
B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1988;  M.A.,  Princeton  University,  1990;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1994. 

JOHN  BROCKHOEFT,  J.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Legal  Studies;  Business  Administration. 
J.D.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1970. 

DARLEEN  BROOKS,  M.M.T.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Therapy,  Coordinator  of  Music 
Therapy;  College  of  Music. 
B.M.T.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1968;  M.M.T.,  ibid.,  1984. 

DOROTHY  H.  BROWN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English;  City  College. 

B.A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1949;  M.A.,  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1975. 

MAURICE  P.  BRUNGARDT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1963;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1974. 
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ROGENE  A.  BUCHHOLZ,  Ph.D.,  Legendre-Soule  Professor  of  Business  Ethics  and  Professor  of 
Management;  Business  Administration. 

B.A.,  North  Central  College,  1959;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1960;  B.D.,  Southern 
Methodist  University,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1974. 

MARIA  E.  CALZADA,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  &  Computer  Science;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 
B.A.,  Boston  College,  1986;  M.S.,  Tulane  University,  1988;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1991. 

PETER  JOHN  CANGELOSI,  M.A.,  J.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Tulane  University,  1952;  B.S.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1956;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1957; 
J.D.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1978. 

ARTHUR  E.  CARPENTER,  V\\  J).,  Associate  Professor,  Archivist;  Library. 

B.A.,UCLA,  1977;  M.A.,  University  of  New  Orleans,  1979;  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1987. 

JAMES  C.  CARTER,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics;  Arts  &  Sciences;  University 
Chancellor. 

B.S.,  Spring  Hill  College,  1952;  M.S.,  Fordham  University,  1953;  Ph.D.,  The  Catholic 
University  of  America,  1956;  S.T.L.,  Woodstock  College,  1959. 

JANE  CHAUVIN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Chair  of  the  Department;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.A.,  Our  Lady  of  the  Holy  Cross  College,  1962;  M.Ed.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans, 
1970;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  1982. 

RONALD  C.  CHRISTNER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Finance;  Business  Administration. 
B.A.,  St.  Procopius  College,  1969;  M.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1971;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1973. 

GERALD  S.  CLACK,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1958;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Washington  University,  1970. 

JOHN  CLARK,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy;  City  College. 

B.A.,  Tulane  University,  1967;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1971;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1974. 

BERNARD  COOK,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Notre  Dame  Seminary,  New  Orleans,  1963;  M.A.,  St.  Louis  University,  1966;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1970. 

FRANCIS  P.  COOLIDGE,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  1 978;  M.A.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1980;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1988. 

IRINA  D.  COSTACHE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Visual  Arts;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A./M.A.,  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  Bucharest,  Romania,  1977;  M.A.,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  1989;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1993. 

WILLIAM  T.  COTTON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Cornell  University,  1958;  M.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  1963;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1974. 

MICHAEL  A.  COWAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology;  City  College. 

B.S.,  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  1971;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University,  1973;  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1976;  M.A.,  St.  John's  University,  1985. 

BOGD  AN  CZEJDO,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Computer  Science,  Chair  of  the  Department  ofMathematics 
and  Computer  Science;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
M.Sc,  Warsaw  Technical  University,  1972;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1975. 
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ANTHONY  A.  DAGRADI,  M.F.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

B.M.,  Jazz  Studies,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1986;  M.F.A.,  Tulane  University,  1990. 

MICHAEL  A.  DALTON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting;  Business  Administration. 
B.B.A.,  Georgia  State  University,  1966;  M.B.A.,  ibid.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1979. 

DAVID  C.  DANAHAR,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Arts  &  Sciences;  Provost  and  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs. 

B.A.,  Manhattan  College,  1963;  M.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  1965;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1970. 

LAURA  DANKNER,  M.A.,  M.L.S.,  Associate  Professor,  Music  Librarian;  Library. 

B.M.,  Ithaca  College,  1967;  M.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1971 ;  M.L.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany,  1976. 

IGNATIUS  J.  D'AQUILA,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Visual  Arts;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1953;  M.Ed.,  ibid.,  1959;  M.A.,  Louisiana  State 
University,  1962. 

JERRY  DAUTERIVE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Associate  Dean;  Business 
Administration. 
B.B.A.,  Texas  Tech  University,  1970;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1976.  '  > 

ANTHONY  A.  DECUIR,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music,  Associate  Dean:  College  of  Music. 

B.S.,  Xavier  University,  1970;  B.M.T.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1970;  M.M.T.,  ibid., 
1974;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  1982. 

MARGARET  DERMODY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.A.,  University  of  New  Orleans,  1972;  M.Ed.,  ibid.,  1974;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1987. 

ROBERT  DEWELL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.A.,  Davidson  College,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1975. 

ANTHONY  DIMAGGIO  III,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  Chair  of  the  Department;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 
B.S.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1961. 

EILEEN  J.  DOLL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.A.,  Purdue  University,  1976;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1980;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1986. 

PADDY  ANN  DOLL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Centenary  College,  1948;  M.A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1952;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Houston,  1965. 

PATRICIA  L.  DORN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  University  of  California,  San  Diego,  1980;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  1989. 

DONALD  DOZIER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting;  Business  Administration. 

B.BA.,  Texas  Tech  University,  1969;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1972;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1981. 

STEPHEN  DUFFY,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Historical  and  Systematic  Theology,  Chair  of  the 
Department;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.A.,  Marist  College,  1954;  S.T.L.,  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1958;  S.T.D.,  Catholic 

University,  1970. 
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MARCEL  DUMESTRE,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies;  Director  of  the  Loyola 
Institute  for  Ministry;  City  College. 

B.S.,  Florida  State  University,  1969;  M.R.E.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1984;  Ed.D., 
Vanderbilt  University,  1990. 

PHILIP  DYNIA,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Chair  of  the  Department;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 
B.S.F.S.,  Georgetown  University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1973. 

STEPHEN  C.  EDWARDS,  M.M.,  Assistant  Professor;  College  of  Music. 

B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin — Parkside,  1978;  M.M.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana — 
Champaign,  1982;  D.M.A.,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana — Champaign  in  progress. 

PHANUEL  A.  EGEJURU,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1968;  M.A.,  University  of  California,  1971;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1973. 

JAMES  S.  EISEMAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  jf  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
A.B.,  Boston  University,  1967;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1970;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1975. 

DAVID  C.  ESTES,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Concordia  Teachers  College,  1973;  M.A.,  Colorado  State  University,  1975;  Ph.D., 
Duke  University,  1980.  i       -.        ;  ,       A  '^vf 

BARBARA  EWELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English;  City  College.  ,.      ,/y , .    r 

B.A.,  University  of  Dallas,  1969;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1974. 

GERALD  M.  FAGIN,  S.J.,  Vh.D.y  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.A.,  Spring  Hill  College,  1962;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1963;  M.Th.,  Regis  College,  Toronto,  1970; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  St.  Michael's  Theology  College,  Toronto,  1974. 

ERNEST  C.  FERLITA,  S  J.,  D.F.A.,  Professor  of  Drama  and  Speech;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  Spring  Hill  College,  1950;  S.T.L.,  St.  Louis  University,  1964;  D.F.A.,  Yale  University, 
1969. 

MARK  F.  FERNANDEZ,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  University  of  New  Orleans,  1983;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1985;  Ph.D.,  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  1991. 

CAROLINE  M.  FISHER,  V}A.\y.,  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing,  Director  of  Master  of  Quality 
Management;  Business  Administration. 

B.A.,KalamazooCollege,  1969;  M.S.,  Eastern  Michigan  University,  1972;  M.B. A.,  University 
of  New  Orleans,  1982;  Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green  State  University,  1975. 

BARBARA  J.  FLEISCHER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Loyola  Institute  for  Ministry;  City  College. 

A.B.,  St.  Louis  University,  1970;  M.S.,  ibid,  1975;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1978;  M.P.S.,  Loyola 
University  New  Orleans,  1990. 

WING  FOK,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Management,  Director  of  Master  of  Business 
Administration;  Business  Administration. 

B.B.A.,  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong,  1979;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Baltimore,  1983; 
Ph.D.,  Georgia  State  University,  1992.      ,,.,        ^    ,., ' 

HENRY  J.  FOLSE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Harvard  University,  1967;  M.A.  Tulane  University,  1970;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1972. 

RONALD  FOUST,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1969;  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1971;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1975. 
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JULIA  D.  FOX,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  Marshall  University,  1979;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1982;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1993. 

EDWINA  FRANK,  Ed.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Arts  &  Sciences;  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Nursing,  City  College. 

B.S.,Dillard  University,  1952;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1958;  M.Ed.,  ibid.,  1967;  Ed.D., 
ibid,  1969;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  1986. 

PHILIP  FROHNMAYER,  M.M.,  Professor;  College  of  Music. 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1969;  M.M.,  University  of  Oregon,  1972. 

JAMES  GAFFNEY,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Ethics,  Religious  Studies;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  Spring  Hill  College,  1956;  S.T.L.,WoodstockCollege,1963;M.A.,Fordham  University, 
1965;  M.Ed.,  Texas  Southern  University,  1972;  S.T.D.,  Gregorian  University,  1968. 

JOSEPH  GANITSKY,  D.B.A.,  Professor;  Business  Administration. 

B.S.,  Universidad  de  Los  Andes,  1968;  M.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1970;  D.B.A., 
Harvard  University,  1974. 

HENRY  A.  GARON,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Physics;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1947;  M.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1950;  M.R.E., 
Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1980. 

ROBERT  S.  GERLICH,  S  J.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.A.,  St.  Louis  University,  1972;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1977;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1987. 

CATHRYN  L.  GLANVILLE,  Ed.D.,  R.N.,  Professor  of  Nursing;  City  College. 

B.S.N.,  Tuskegee  Institute,  1951;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1957;  M.Ed.,  Tuskegee 
Institute,  1965;  Ed.D.,  Nova  University,  1987. 

ROBERT  I.  GLOVER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting;  Business  Administration. 
B.S.,  B.A.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1969;  M.B.A.,  ibid.,  1971;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1975. 

ROBERT  GNUSE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

M.Div.,  Concordia  Seminary  in  Exile,  1974;  S.T.M.,  ibid.,  1975;  M.A.,  Vanderbilt,  1978; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1980. 

ALEXIS  GONZALES,  F.S.C.,  M.Ed.,  University  Professor. 

B.A.,  College  of  Santa  Fe,  1957;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  1960. 

ERIC  GORHAM,  Fh.D.^  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1982;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1984;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1990. 

RICHARD  C.  GREENE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

B.M.,  Loyola  University,  1970;  M.F.A.,  Tulane  University,  1975;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Leeds 
(U.K.),  1992. 

VERNON  J.  GREGSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Religious  Studies;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

A.B.,  Spring  Hill  College,  1965;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Marquette  University,  1978;  J.D., 
Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1993. 

GEORGIA  GRESHAM,  M.F.A.,  Professor  of  Drama  and  Speech,  Chair  of  the  Department;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 
B.F.A.,  University  of  Evansville,  1972;  M.F.A.,  Florida  State  University,  1974. 

WILLIAM  M.  GROTE,  M.F.A.,  Professor  of  Visual  Arts,  Chair  of  the  Department;  Arts  <&. 
Sciences. 
B.F.A.,  School  of  Dayton  Art  Institute,  1972;  M.F.A.,  Washington  University,  1975. 
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Y^JLLlAMM.llAMMELfPhJ),,Associate  Professor  of  CommunicationsXhair  of  the  Department; 
Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.S.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1961;  M.A.,  St.  Louis  University,  1965;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Texas,  1974. 

DEE  WOOD  HARPER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology:  City  College. 

B.A.,  George  Peabody  College,  1962;  M.A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  ibid, 
1967. 

DONALD  P.  HAUBER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  University  of  Kansas,  1978;  M.A.,  ibid,  1980;  Ph.D.,  Texas  Tech  University,  1984. 

JOSEPH  HEBERT,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

B.M.E.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1963;  Mus.M.,  Manhattan  School  of  Music,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  1978. 

SUSAN  M.  HEIDENREICH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  Kent  State  University,  1975;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1986;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1990. 

TERI  KLINE  HENLEY,  M3.\.i  Assistant  Professor  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.A.,  Auburn  University,  1980;  M.B.A.,  Auburn  University  at  Montgomery,  1986. 

BRUCE  C.  HENRICKSEN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1963;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1967;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1970. 

GARY  B.  HERBERT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  1965;  M.A.,  The  American  University,  1967;  Ph.D.,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  1972. 

BARBARA  HERLIHY,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

A.B.,  Miami  University,  1964;  M.Ed.,  ibid.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1978.  ^ 

SANFORD  E.  HINDERLIE,  M.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

B.M.,  Washington  State  University,  1974;  M.M.,  North  Texas  State  University,  1982. 

JAMES  B.  HOBBS,  M.L.S.,  Aj50c/afe  Professor,  Reference  Librarian/Online  Services  Coordinator; 
Library. 
B.A.,  Centenary  College,  1973;  M.L.S.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1980. 

AL  VIN  J.  HOLLO  WAY,  S  J.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Chair  of  the  Department; 
Arts  &  Sciences. 

A.B.,  Spring  Hill  College,  1948;  S.T.L.,  St.  Louis  University,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Fordham 
University,  1965. 

CRAIG  S.  HOOD,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  California  State  University,  1977;  M.A.,  ibid,  1981,  Ph.D.,  Texas  Tech  University, 
1986. 

JERRY  HOOD,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Finance;  Business  Administration. 

B.S.,  Louisiana  Tech  University,  1965;  M.B.A.  Texas  Tech  University,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Texas 
Tech  University,  1971. 

WILLIAM  P.  HORNE,  D.M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

B.M.,  Florida  State  University,  1974;  M.M.,  Yale  University,  1976;  D.M.A.,  North  Texas, 
1983. 
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ANDREW  S.  HORTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Hamilton  College,  1966;  M.A.,  Colgate  University,  1969;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  1973. 

GWEN  HOTCHKISS,  M.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  Coordinator  of  Music  Education; 
College  of  Music. 

B.M.E.,  Pittsburg  State  University,  Kansas,  1955;  B.M.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  1956;  M.M.,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  1957. 

GLENN  M.  HYMEL,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  Loyola  University  New  Orieans,  1969;  M.Ed.,  ibid.,  1970;  Ed.D.,  University  of  New 
Orieans,  1974. 

K.W.  JACOBS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A„  University  of  Northern  Iowa,  1968;  M.A.,  Eastern  Illinois  University,  1972;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  1975;  B.A.S.,  Loyola  University  New  Orieans,  1993. 

DENIS  R.  JANZ,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Historical  Theology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  University  of  Winnipeg,  1971;  M.A.,  University  of  St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto, 
1974;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1979. 

RICHARD  E.  JOHNSON,  VYi.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Director  of  Composition;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 
A.B.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1962;  M.A.,  Tulane  University,  1964;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1969. 

MARY  TROY  JOHNSTON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.A.,  Smith  College,  1980;  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1990. 

BRENDA  JOYNER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Management;  Business  Administration. 

B.S.,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  1983;  M.B.A.,  Emory  University,  1987;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Georgia,  1995. 

DENNIS  L.  KALOB,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.A.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1981;  M.A.,  Boston  College,  1985. 

ST  AMOS  T.  KARAMOUZIS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science;  City  College.  ' 
B.S.,  Christopher  Newport  College,  1985;  M.S.,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1988;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1993. 

DAVID  G.  KEIFFER,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1952;  M.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1953;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1956. 

MICHAEL  R.  KELLY,  Vli.D.^  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 

B  .S .,  University  College  at  Cortland,  1 975 ;  M.A,,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton, 
1977;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1985. 

KENNETH  KEULMAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies;  Art  &  Sciences. 

A.B.,  MaryknoU  College,  1964;  M.A.,  Theologate,  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco,  1969; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto,  1979, 

CRESTON  A.  KING,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  Chair  of  the  Department;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 
B.A.,  Rice  University,  1958;  M.A.,  Duke  University,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Rice  University,  1965. 
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WILLIAM  J.  KITCHENS,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Visual  Arts;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.F.A.,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  1975;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
1975. 

LYNN  VOGEL  KOPLITZ,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  Muhlenberg  College,  1981;  M.A.,  Princeton  University,  1983;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1986. 

ANTHONY  E.  LADD,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  Chair  of  the  Department;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 
B.A.,  Ball  State  University,  1976;  M.A.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1978;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1981. 

ANTHONY  LALA,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Chair  of  the  Department;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 

Ph.B.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1954;  M.A.,  Tulane  University,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Loyola 
University,  Chicago,  1970. 

CAROL  LEAKE,  M.F.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Visual  Arts;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.F.A.,  Newcomb  College,  1967;  M.F.A.,  Pratt  Institute,  1975. 

BERNARD  J.  LEE,  S.M.,  Th.D.,  Professor  of  Religious  Studies;  City  College. 

B.A.,  St.  Mary's  University,  1954;  M.A.,  Catholic  University  of  America,  1958;  S.T.B., 
Universite  de  Fribourg,  1965;  Ph.L.,  ibid.,  1967;  Th.D.,  Graduate  Theological  Union,  1972. 

JUSTIN  E.  LEVITOV,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.  A.,  University  of  South  Florida,  1973;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1974;  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Orleans, 
1980. 

AIHUA  LI,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.S.,  Beijing  University  of  Science  and  Technology,  China  1982;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1984;  M.S., 
University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln,  1991;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1990. 

XUEFENG  LI,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.S.,  Beijing,  1984;  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1994. 

ANTONIO  M.  LOPEZ,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 

B.S.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1970;  M.S.,  Clemson  University,  1973;  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1976. 

ALFRED  L.  LORENZ,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  Marquette  University,  1958;  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University  Carbondale,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1968. 

CASSANDRA  MABE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French,  Director  ofRochelle  Ross  Foreign 
Language  Center;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University,  1 969;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro, 
1972;  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1978. 

ANDREW  F.  MACDONALD,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Tulane  University,  1965;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  University  ofTexas  at  Austin,  1972. 

JOHN  A.  MAHONEY,  M.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

B.S.,  sue  at  Potsdam,  New  York,  1970;  M.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Jazz  and 
Contemporary  Media,  1978. 

A.  RANSOM  MARLOW,  S  J.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  Spring  Hill  College,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University,  1964;  L.S.T.,  Boston 
College,  1967. 
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JANET  R.  MATTHEWS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  University  of  Tampa,  1966;  M.S.  Trinity  University,  1968;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Mississippi,  1976. 

MARY  A.  McCAY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  Chair  of  the  Department;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

A.B.,  Catholic  University  of  America,  1963;  M.A.,  Boston  College,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Tufts 
University,  1973. 

PEGGY  McCORMACK,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  Arts  cfe  Sciences. 

B.A.,  University  of  St.  Thomas,  1972;  M.A.,  Rice  University,  1974;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1977. 

H.  JAC  McCRACKEN,  M.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 
B.M.,  East  Carolina  University,  1970;  M.M.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1974. 

HARRY  McMURRAY,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

B.A.,  Tulane  University,  1960;  M.Mus.,  North  Texas  State  University,  1971;  M.Div., 
Toronto  School  of  Theology,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Graduate  Theological  Union,  Berkeley,  Ca.,  1982. 

ROSALEE  McREYNOLDS,  M.S.I..S.,  Associate  Professor,  Serials  Librarian;  Library. 

B.A.,  University  of  Colorado,  1972;  M.S.L.S.,  Simmons  College,  1977;  M.L.A.,  Boston 
University,  1980. 

JANET  MELANCON,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.S.,McNeese  University,  1970;  M.Ed.,  University  of  New  Orleans,  1978;Ed.D.,ibid.,  1981. 

KENNETH  C.  MESSA,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science,  Vice 
Chair  of  the  Department;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.S.,  Tulane  University,  1972;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1976;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1991. 

DAVID  W.  MOORE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Chair  of  the  Department;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 

A.B.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1967;  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1972;  Ph.D., 
ibid.,  1978. 

MARY  SUE  MORROW,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

B.A.,  Southwestern  at  Memphis,  1975;  M.M.,  Northwestern  University,  1976;  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
University,  1984. 

JOHN  MOSIER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Tulane  University,  1964;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1968. 

CONSTANCE  L.  MUI,  VhSi.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  1982;  M.A.,  Brown  University,  1984;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1987. 

CYRH^  LEE  MUNDELL,  Vh.\y.,Associate  Professor  of  Decision  Science;  Business  Administration. 
B.S./B.A.,  University  of  Rorida,  1967;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1976. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY,  D.M.A.,  Professor  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

B.M.,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1970;  M.M.,  University  of  Washington,  1973;  D.M.A., 
University  of  Michigan,  1977. 

PAUL  V.  MURRAY,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  St.  Mary's  College  of  California,  1966;  Certificat  et  Diplome,  Universite  de  Paris, 
Sorbonne,  1967;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  1979. 
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DAVID  M.  MYERS,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Yale  University,  1975;  M.A.,  University  of  Southwest  Louisiana,  1977;  M.F.A., 
Florida  State  University,  1979;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1984. 

LEO  A.  NICOLL,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

A.B.,  Spring  Hill  College.,  1954;  M.A.,  Fordham  University,  1960;  S.T.L.,  Jesuitenkolleg, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Vienna,  1970. 

ALLEN  NISBET,  M.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 
B.M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1973;  M.M.,  ibid.,  1975. 

J.  PATRICK  O'BRIEN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics;  Dean,  College  of  Business  Administration. 
B.S.,  Auburn  University,  1967;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1977. 

KATHLEEN  O'GORMAN,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies;  City  College. 

B.  A.,  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  1970;  M.R.E.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1978;  M.Ed., 
Columbia  University  Teachers  College,  1984;  Ed.D.,  ibid.,  1986. 

ROSARY  O'NEILL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Drama  and  Speech;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Newcomb  College  of  Tulane  University,  1966;  M.A.,  Tulane  University,  1967;  M.F.A., 
Ohio  University,  1968;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1973. 

CLAIRE  J.  PAOLINI,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish,  Associate  Dean;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Boston  University,  1956;  M.A.,  Middlebury  College,  1958;  Ph.D.  Tulane  University, 
1982. 

MARGARET  ALUMKAL  PARANILAM,  Vh.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Management;  Business 
Administration. 

B.A.,  St.  Teresa's  College,  1954;  M.B.A.,  DePaul  University,  1962;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Nebraska,  1967. 

LESLIE  G.  PARR,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
M.F.A.,  Tulane  University,  1988;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1994. 

CLAUDE  N.  PA  VUR,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  Studies;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.A.,  Yale  University,  1977;  B.S.T.,  Regis  College,  1984;  M.Div.,  University  of  Toronto, 
1984;  S.T.M.,  Jesuit  School  of  Theology,  Berkeley,  1985;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University,  1990. 

MICHAEL  PEARSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing;  Business  Administration. 

B.A.,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  1965;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Colorado-Boulder,  1968  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1971. 

LAURIE  PHILLIPS,  M.L.S.,  Associate  Professor,  Catalog  Librarian;  Library. 

B.A.,  Dickinson  College,  1986;  M.A.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  University  of  Rochester, 
1988;  M.L.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1990. 

DEBORAH  L.  POOLE,  M.L,.I.S.,Associate  Professor,  Government  Documents  Librarian;  Library. 
B.A.,  Humboldt  State  University,  1981;M.L.I.S.,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
1988. 

F.  CONRAD  RAABE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1962;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1970. 

CECILY  RAIBORN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Accounting;  Business  Administration. 

B.S.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1971;  M.B.A.,  ibid.,  1973;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1975. 
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ANNE  M.  RAMAGOS,  C.S.J.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor,  Media  Center;  Library. 

B.A.,  St.  Mary's  Dominican  College,  1960;  M.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1972. 

A.  DUANE  RANDALL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.A.,  Butler  University,  1962;  M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  1968. 

ALEXANDER  J.  REICHL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Sciences;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.A.,  University  of  Chicago,  1982;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1995. 

EDWARD  F.  RENWICK,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Georgetown  University,  1960;  M.A.,  University  of  Arizona,  1963;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1967. 

EARL  RICHARD,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Catholic  University,  1963;  M.Th.  &  M.A.,  University  of  Ottawa,  1967;  M.A.,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University,  1976. 

CONNIE  L.  RODRIGUEZ,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  &  Latin  Studies,  Chair  of  the 
Department;  Arts  &  Science. 

B.A.,  University  of  Richmond,  1977;  M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1985;  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1989. 

J.  CATHY  ROGERS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  College,  1982;  M.J. ,  Louisiana  State  University,  1985;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  University, 
1993. 

PETER  ROGERS,  S  J.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French,  Chair  of  the  Department  of  Modern 
Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

M.A.,  Middlebury  College,  1973;  M.A.,  Faculte  de  Theologie,  Lyon-Fourveres,  1975;  Doc. 
de  3e  Cycle,  Universite  de  Paris  Sorbonne,  1978;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1982. 

SANDRA  B.  ROSENTHAL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Newcomb  College,  1964;  M.A.,  Tulane  University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1967. 

ROBERT  J.  ROWLAND,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Dean;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  La  Salle  College,  1959;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1961;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1964. 

STEPHEN  C.  ROWNTREE,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.A.,  Spring  Hill  College,  1967;  M.A.,  Fordham  University,  1969;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1973; 
M.Div.,  Weston  School  of  Theology,  1975;  Th.M.,  Harvard  University,  1976. 

W.  STEVE  RUCKER,  M.F.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Visual  Arts;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.F.A.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  University,  1977;  M.F.A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1979. 

DARLA  H.  RUSHING,  M.I..S.,  Associate  Professor,  Head  of  Cataloging  Department;  Library. 
B.A.,  William  Carey  College,  1966;  B.A.,  University  of  New  Orleans,  1975;  M.L.S., 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  1976. 

MICHAEL  T.  SALIBA,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics;  Business  Administration. 

B.A.,  University  of  Alabama,  1967;  M.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1971;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1972. 

JOSEFA  SALMON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
M.A.,  University  of  Houston,  1980;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland,  1986. 

KATARZYNA  SAXTON,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts 
&  Sciences. 
M.Sc,  University  of  Warsaw,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences,  1979. 
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HERBERT  L.  SAY  AS,  JR.,  M.F.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Drama  and  Speech;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.A.,  University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  1959;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver,  1961; 
M.F.A.,  University  of  New  Orleans,  1978. 

STEPHEN  M.  SCARIANO,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science; 
Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1977;  M.S.,  Texas  Tech  University,  198 1 ;  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1983. 

RAYMOND  SCHROTH,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

A.B.,  Fordham  College,  1955;  Licentiate  in  Philosophy,  Loyola  Seminary,  1961;  M.A., 
Fordham  University,  1964;  Ph.D.,  The  George  Washington  University,  1971. 

JERROL  M.  SEAMAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Texas  Wesleyan  College,  1966;  M.S.,  Texas  Christian  University,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Tulane 
University,  1975. 

SALLY  SEAMAN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.A.,  Newcomb  College,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1973. 

DANIEL  SHERIDAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  of  Religions,  Arts  &  Sciences;  Assistant  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs. 

B.A.,  Passionist  Monastic  Seminary,  1969;  M.A.,  St.  John's  University,  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  197 1 ; 
Ph.D.,  Fordham  University,  1976. 

JONATHON  SHICK,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 
B.A.,  University  of  California  at  San  Diego,  1981;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1991. 

A.  MICHAEL  SIBLEY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Finance;  Business  Administration. 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University,  1966;  M.A.,  ibid,,  1968;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1972. 

J.  DOREEN  SIMONSEN,  M.A.,  M.l.la.S.,Assistant  Professor,  Reference  Librarian/Bibliographic 
Instruction  Coordinator;  Library. 
B.A.,  University  of  Oregon,  1980;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1988;  M.I.L.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1992. 

MARCUS  A.J.  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Rice  University,  1958;  M.A.,  Boston  College,  1960;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1964;  J.D.,  Loyola  University  New  Orleans,  1983. 

THOMAS  A.  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Early  Christianity;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  University  of  Washington,  1978;  M.C.S.,  Regent  College,  Vancouver,  1983;  M.A., 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  1986;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1988. 

RICHARD  SNOW,  M.A.,  M.\^.S.,Associate  Professor,  Collection  Development  Librarian;  Library. 
B.A.,  Auburn  University.  1970;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1974;  M.L.S.,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  1977. 

DAVID  SWANZY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music,  Dean;  College  of  Music. 

B.M.,  Centenary  College,  1958;  M.M.,  Michigan  State  University,  1962;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1966. 

JANET  S.  SWANZY,  D.M.A.,  Professor  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

B.M.,  Florida  State  University,  1955;  M.A.,  Mills  College,  1956;  D.M.A.,  Louisiana  State 
University,  1978. 
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MARY  LEE  SWEAT,  M.S.L.S.,  M.B.A.,  Associate  Professor,  Dean  of  Libraries;  Library. 

B.A.,  Rhodes  College,  1968;  M.S.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1969;  M.B.A.,  Loyola 
University  New  Orleans,  1981. 

SR.  MARY  GRACE  SWIFT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  Creighton  University,  1956;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1967. 

WILLL\.M  E.  THORNTON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology;  City  College. 

B.A.,  East  Carolina  University,  1969;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1973;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee, 
1977. 

RALPH  P.  TUCCI,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 

B.A.,  Brown  University,  1970;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin — Milwaukee;  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1976;  M.S.,  Tulane  University,  1985. 

JAGDISH  M.  UPADHYAY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Microbiology,  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.Pharm.,  Gujerat  University,  India,  1951;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1957;  Ph.D., 
Washington  State  University,  1963. 

LYDL^  VOIGT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Arts  &  Sciences.  "  ' 

B.A.,  Boston  University,  1969;  M.A.,  Boston  College,  1971;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1977. 

JASJIT  SINGH  WALIA,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  Honors,  Punjab  University,  India,  1955;  M.S.,  Honors,  ibid.,  1956;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Southern  California,  1960. 

DEBORAH  WALKER,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics.  Business  Administration. 

B.S.,  Arizona  State  University,  1980;  M.B.A.,  Arizona  State  University,  1982;  M.A.,  George 
Mason  University,  1985;  Ph.D.,  George  Mason  University,  1987. 

JULIAN  WASSERMAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1970;  M.A.,  S.M.U.,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Rice  University,  1975. 

JAMES  R.  WATSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Marquette  University,  1966;  M.A.,  University  of  Milwaukee,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  1973. 

JAMES  L.  WEE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences,  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  Central  Michigan  University,  1973;  M.S.,  Iowa  State  University,  1976;  Ph.D.,  ibid., 
1981. 

CATHERINE  WESSINGER,  VhJ>.,  Associate  Professor  of  History  of  Religions,  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.F.A.,  University  of  South  Carohna,  1974;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  1985. 

ELIZABETH  COOTE  WEYMANN,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Management,  Business 
Administration. 

A.A.,Centenary  College  forWomen,  1966;  A.B.,  Barnard  College,  1968;M.P.A.,Northwestem 
University,  1975;  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1987. 

DAVID  A.  WHITE,  VYi.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  Arts  &  Sciences. 
B.S.,  Tulane  University,  1974;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1976;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1979. 

ROGER  WHITE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  City  College. 

B.A.,  University  of  New  Orleans,  1974;  M.A.,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  1986; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1989. 
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BILLIE  A.  WILSON,  R.N.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Nursing,  Director  of  Nursing  Program,  City 
College. 

B.S.,  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  1965;  M.S.,  Purdue  University,  1973;  B.S.N., 
Northwestern  State  University,  1978;  M.N.,  Louisiana  State  University  Medical  Center, 
1981 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Orleans,  1987. 

LESLIE  C.  WILSON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Goucher  College,  197 1 ;  M.  A.,  Cornell  University,  1975;  M.S.,  McNeese  State  University, 
1984;  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University,  1991. 

J.  STUART  WOOD,  ¥\i.D.^  Associate  Professor  of  Economics/Finance,  Business  Administration. 
B.S.,  Tulane  University,  1966;  M.S.,  Princeton  University;  M.B.A.,  New  York  University — 
C.B.A.,  1975;  M.  Phil.,  ibid.,  1978;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1980. 

BENJAMIN  L.  WREN,  S  J.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Arts  &  Sciences. 

A.B.,  Spring  Hill  College,  1954;  S.T.L.,  St.  Louis  University,  1963;  M.A.,  University  of 
Arizona,  1967;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1973. 

THOMAS  L.  ZAMPARELLI,  V\i.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French,  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.A.,  Queens  College,  City  University  of  N.Y.,  1965;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University,  1972. 

EVAN  L.  ZUCKER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Arts  &  Sciences. 

B.S.,  University  of  Maryland,  1974;  M.A.,  Emory  University,  1980;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1983. 
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RALPH  ADAMO,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

JOHN  L.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

ALVARO  ALCAZAR,  M.R.E.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

BILLIE  V.  ANDERSSON,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

EILEEN  P.  ANGELICO,  MJ.,  Lecturer  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

FRANK  A.  ANSELMO,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

MARY  APLIN,  M.S.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

TRUDIE  L.  ATKINSON,  PH.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Arts  &  Sciences. 

JAMES  ATWOOD,  M.M.,  Lecturer  of  Percussion;  College  of  Music. 

JOHN  BAIAMONTE,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

BILLIE  BALADOUNI,  D.Min.,  Lecturer;  City  College.  r       . 

PAULINA  L.  BAZIN,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 

GUY  L.  BECK,  PH.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

MAJOYCE  BELL,  R.T.  (R),  Lecturer;  City  College. 

STEPHEN  BERG,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

CECELIA  BENNET,  J.C.L.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

EMMETT  M.  BIENVENU,  S.J.,  M.A.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Greek  and  Latin  Studies;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 

DAVID  J.  BOERWINKLE,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Philosophy;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

CATALINA  BOGDAN,  M.F.A.,  Lecturer  of  Visual  Arts;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

AYMARA  BOGGIANO-BARBIERI,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 

MONA  BOND,  M.C.M.,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

MICHAEL  L.  BRADEN,  S.J.,  Cand.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

BARBARA  BRAINARD,  M.F.A.,  Lecturer  of  Visual  Arts;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

CHARLES  BRASWELL,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

EDWARD  BRAVO,  B.B.A.,  Lecturer  of  Physical  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

WAYNE  BROWN,  M.S.,  Lecturer  of  Chemistry;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
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MICHAEL  BUCALO,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

LORYNNE  D.  CAHN,  M.Ed.,  Associate  Professor  Emerita  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

JOE  LOUIS  CALDWELL,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

LUCY  CALLAGHAN,  P.B.V.M.,  M.N.,  R.N.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing;  City  College. 

ELISE  CAMBON,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emerita  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

NORMA  CANNIZZARO,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 

GERALD  L.  CANNON,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Visual  Arts;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

ANH  Q.  CAO,  S.J.,  M.A.,  Instructor  of  Philosophy;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

WILLIAM  CARR,  Professor  Emeritus;  Business  Administration. 

MARGARET  RUTH  CLARKE,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

MATTHEW  COLLINS,  M.A.,  Instructor  of  Mathematics;  City  College. 

JEFFREY  CORBIN,  M.B.A.,  Lecturer;  Business  Administration. 

KATHLEEN  T.  CRAGO,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

RICHARD  M.  CRANFORD,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

JOANN  E.  CROLL,  R.T.  (R),  Lecturer;  City  College. 

WANDA  ClJhL,EN,M..A.T. M.yLecturer  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

JOSEPH  A  CURRIE,  S.J.,  M.Ed.,  Lecturer  of  Religious  Studies;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

GREGORY  CURTIN,  S.J.,  B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies;  City  College. 

MICHAEL  CUSHMAN,  M.P.A.,  Lecturer;  Business  Administration. 

STEPHEN  DANKNER,  D.M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Theory  and  Composition;  College  of  Music. 

FATRICIADELNERO.MJu.LS.,  Extension  Librarian;  Library. 

GLENDA  DELAUNE,  M.N.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

ELIAS  DEVASAHAYAM,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  Philosophy;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

LISA  DONAHUE,  M.S.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

DARRELL  DONALDSON,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  Chemistry;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

NANCY  M.  DUPONT,  M.A.,  Instructor  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

KENNETH  P.  DUPRE,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Sociology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

HENRY  J.  ENGLER,  M.B.A.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Management;  Business  Administration. 

RICHARD  ERB,  B.F.A.,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 
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ANTHONY  J.  ESPOSITO,  M.Ed.,  Lecturer  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

JOHN  EUBANKS,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

VICTOR  FET,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

CHRISTOPHER  FLYNN,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

MICHELLE  FREDETTE,  M.F.A.,  Lecturer  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

ELLEN  FROHNMAYER,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

JACK  GARDNER,  M.M.,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

MARY  F.  GELFAND,  Ed.D.,  Lecturer  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

KEVIN  GOODMAN,  B.A.,  Lecturer  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

MARY  GRILLETTA,  M.A.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

MICHAEL  GYURIK,  B.M.E.,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

ANETTE  HAMMERSCHMIDT,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures; 
Arts  &  Sciences. 

RICHARD  HARRISON,  M.M.E.,  Mus.M.,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

JOAN  HART,  M.S.N.,  R.N.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

LORETTA  HART,  M.S.,  Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

JAMES  R.  HASHEK,  J.D.,  Lecturer  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

INGRID  HASSELBACH,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  German;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

GLENDA  G.  HEMBREE,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

THOMAS  H.  HIEBEL,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Philosophy;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

OTIS  C.  HILL,  Ed.D.,  Lecturer  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

MICHAEL  HOGG,  J.D.,  Lecturer;  Business  Administration. 

ELAINE  HOLMES,  M.M.,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

NANCY  E.  HOPKINS,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  Chemistry;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

RAYMOND  L.  HOUPY,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

JOHN  L.  HOWARD,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Arts  &  Sciences,  City  College. 

STEPHANIE  K.  JENNINGS,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures; 
Arts  &  Sciences. 

ERIK  R.  JOHNSON,  M.F.A.,  Lecturer  of  Visual  Arts;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

KENNETH  W.  JONES,  M.Ed.,  R.T.  (R),  Lecturer/Coordinator;  City  College. 
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LAURIE  M.  JOYNER,  Cand.  Ph.D.y  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

MARWAN  KABBANI,  B.A.,  Lecturer;  Business  Administration. 

MICHELE  KELLY,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Sociology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

CLYDE  KERR,  JR.,  B.S.,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

ANN  H.  KIEFER,  M.Ed.,  Lecturer  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

EDWARD  KIEFER,  S.M.,  M.A.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

THEOPHYLACTOS  KINTZONIDES,  M.S.,  Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science; 
Arts  &  Sciences. 

WILLIAM  J.  KITCHENS,  M.F.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Visual  Arts;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

MICHAEL  KLEIN,  M.S.,  Lecturer;  Business  Administration. 

ALICE  T.  KORNOVICH,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

MICHAEL  LANGRIDGE,  M.A.,  Lecturer;  Business  Administration. 

ARTHEA  LARSON,  M.A.,  Lecmrer;  C/fy  Co//e^e. 

JAMES  LASSEN,  Mus.L.,  Lecmrer  o/Mm5/c;  Co//e^e  o/Mm^/c. 

EDWARD  LEBLANC,  B.A.,  Lecturer  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

MICHAEL  LEDET,  Lecturer;  Arts  &  Sciences,  City  College. 

MAUREEN  LEE,  Ed.S.,  Lecmrer;  Ory  Co//e^e.  ;• 

VIRGINIA  MACDONALD,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

KENNETH  MACKENZIE,  M.A.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

PAULETTE  MANLEY,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

LISA  MARTIN,  B.A.,  Lecturer  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

LEON  MATHES,  M.S.,  Lecturer,  Business  Administration. 

LEE  H.  MATTHEWS,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  Psychology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

FRANK  MAYES,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

T.  DA  VINA  McCLAIN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

JOHN  McCARRON,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Philosophy;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

PATRICK  McCARTY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

JULIE  HOLT  McCLAY,  M.A.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

CLAY  McGOVERN,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Philosophy;  Arts  &  Sciences. 
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RAYMOND  McGOWAN,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

MELANIE  McKAY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Interim  Director  of  Writing  Across 
the  Curriculum;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

THERESA  McREE,  D.M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

JOHN  MERCER,  B.M.,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

DAVID  MH^LIE,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

ROMA  MONLEZUN,  M.R.E.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

T.R.  MOONEY,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

THOMAS  F.  MULCRONE,  S.J.,  M.S.y  Assistant  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical  Sciences; 
City  College. 

DONNA  M.  MUSARRA,  B.F.A.,  Lecturer  of  Visual  Arts;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

LYNNE  H.  NEITZSCHMAN,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

BRENDA  M.  OSBEY,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

NYDIA  PALACIOS-VIVAS,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures; 
Arts  &  Sciences. 

ELIZABETH  S.  PARENT,  M.F.A.,  Lecturer  of  Drama  and  Speech;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

GAYLE  PARMELEE,  Ballet  Instructor;  College  of  Music. 

MICHAEL  PELLERA,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

THORNTON  PENFIELD,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

SYLVIA  PENGILLY,  D.M.A.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

JOHN  H.  PENNYBACKER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

DAVID  PERKINS,  Th.D.,  Cand.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

NORMA  PIACUN,  M.S.,  Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts  &  Sciences,  City 
College. 

OTTIE  B.  PITTMAN,  M.Ed.,  Lecturer  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

DEMETRIUS  PORCHE,  D.N.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing;  City  College. 

VALERIE  POULLETTE,  M.M.,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

GLORIA  T.  PUSHKER,  M.Ed.,  Lecturer  of  Education;  Arts  iSc  Sciences. 

JOHN  RANKIN,  M.B.A.,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

ROBERT  J.  RATCHFORD,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

ANTHONY  RECASNER,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences,  City  College. 
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JOHN  REEKS,  B.M.E.,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

HELEN  REGIS,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Sociology;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

RUTH  RENAUD,  M.L.S.,  Assistant  Professor  Emerita;  Library. 

RICHARD  A.  RESO,  B.A.,  Lecturer  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

ROBERT  RIOUX,  M.S.,  Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

FLORENCE  P.  RIVETTE,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

PHILIP  RUBINS,  J.D.,  Lecturer;  Business  Administration. 

THEODORE  RUDDOCK,  B.S.,  Lecturer;  Business  Administration. 

VICKI  SALLOUM,  M.F.A.,  Lecturer  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

ELIZABETH  SAMPSON,  M.E.,  Lec/Mrer;  C/ry  Co//e^e.  •.-'.• 

JOSEPH  SCHAUB,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

RONALD  SCHROEDER,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Small  Business  Development  Center;  Business 
Administration. 

GERARD  M.  SCHUPPERT,  B.B.A.,  Lecturer  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

CINDY  L.  SCHUSTER,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 

LIZ  B.  SCOTT,  B.A.,  Instructor  of  Communications;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

FRANCINE  SEGAL,  M.F.A.,  Lecturer  of  Drama  and  Speech;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

RONAL  W.  SERPAS,  M.S.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

MARY  ANN  SHERIDAN,  M.A.,  Instructor  of  Religious  Studies;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

HENRY  SMITH,  M.S.,  Lecturer  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

ALLEN  D.  SPARKS,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Philosophy;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

FRANK  ST  ASS,  M.B.A.,  Professor  Emeritus;  Business  Administration. 

JANICE  STEIN,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

BOBBIE  L.  STEVENSON,  Ed.D.,  Lecturer  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

ROBERT  L.  THORNTON,  M.S.,  Instructor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 

MARY  A.  TORTORICH,  M.F.A.,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

AIDA  E.  TRAU,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

PAMELA  VAN  EPPS,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor;  Business  Administration. 
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ELIZABETH  VANDIVER,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  Studies;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 

THOMAS  J.  VARISCO,  B.A.,  Lecturer  of  Visual  Arts;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

JAMES  VAUTRAVERS,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

CHARLES  VENEZIA,  M.B.A.,  Lecturer;  Business  Administration 

JOHN  VIDACOVICH,  B.M.E.,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

DAVID  VIGH,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

KAREN  M.  VILLARREAL,  Ph.D.,  Instructor,  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science;  Arts  & 
Sciences. 

MARY  WAGUESPACK,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

EDWARD  WALDRIP,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

DENNIS  J.  WALDRON,  J.D.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

JOE  WARFIELD,  B.A.,  Lecturer  of  Drama  and  Speech;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

FRANK  LAWRENCE  WARNER,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  Drama  and  Speech;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

SUSAN  B.  WILKIE,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

ALICE  WILLIAMS,  M,Ed.,  Lecturer  of  Education;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

CHRIS  WILTZ,  B.A.,  Lecturer  of  English;  Arts  &  Sciences. 

ED  WISE,  M.M.,  Lecturer  of  Music;  College  of  Music. 

ROBERT  WOODS,  M.B.A.,  Lecturer;  City  College. 

GEORGE  YOUNG,  M.B.A.,  Lecturer;  Business  Administration. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1992 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 

Mr.  Jonathan  Kozol 

Bishop  Krister  Stendahl 

Archbishop  Arturo  Rivera  y  Damas 


DEGREES  IN  COURSE 


COLLEGE  OF 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Paula  Rose  Adams 
V.  Danilo  Alfaro 
Molly  Ann  Algermissen 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Kevin  John  Althans 
Dodie  Marie  Anderson 
Laura  Elizabeth  Anthony 

Cum  Laude 
Susan  Marie  Anthony 
Andre  Duncan  Arceneaux 
Scott  J.  Atwood 
Richard  A.  Bafford 
Margaret  Ballard 

Cum  Laude 
Lori  Ann  Bartney 
Susan  Bemadette  Bastow 
Martin  Alphonse  Belanger 
Christine  Leah  Benson 
Angelle  Cherie  Bergeaux 
Roberto  Eduardo  Berrios 
Jennifer  Marie  Bertsch 
Jacques  Pierre  Beauregard  Billeaud 
Gerry  Max  Blaker  II 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Martin  Kirby  Blankenship 
Kimberly  Ann  Bledsoe 

Cum  Laude 
Brian  John  Bolter 
Cutberto  Bonilla 
Daphne  Christen  Boone 
Elise  Schmid  Bordes 

Cum  Laude 
Julie  Ann  Bourbon 

Cum  Laude 
Daniel  Patrick  Bourgeois 
Joyce  Ann-Ehzabeth  Bowman 


Kelly  Elizabeth  Bowman 

Cum  Laude 
Joseph  Patrick  Boyd  III 
Laurie  Michelle  Boyd 
Michelle  Martha  Boze 
Kevin  Brand 

Cum  Laude 
Christina  Alane  Brecht 
Peter  A.  Breeden 
Daniel  Robert  Breland 
Mary  Frances  Bridge 
Audrianne  EHzabeth  Bridges 
Megan  Elizabeth  Brown 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Michael  Christopher  Brown 
Heather  Michelle  Bruno 
Joyce  Elizabeth  Bryan 
Casey  Buras 
Christie  Lynn  Burl 
Lisa  B.  Bums 
Erik  Marcel  Cala  Pizano 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Kariana  Jennifer  Calvillo 
Antonia  Maria  Calzadilla 
Christine  Ann  Calzolano 
Lauri  Nicole  Cambre 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Tina  Marie  Campanaro 
Jennifer  Catherine  Campbell 
Virginia  Fenner  Campbell 
Andrew  Charles  Canapary 
Christy  Lynn  Cannella 
Leticia  Cano 
Chenelle  Elaine  Carr 
EHzabeth  Marie  Carroll 
Andree  Bezou  Carter 

Cum  Laude 
Jemina  Haydee  Cassis 
Linda  Marie  Cawelti 
Beth  Ann  Chaplain 
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Tanya  Myleek  Chattman 
Richard  Michael  Clark 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Eli  Eldridge  Clarke 
Wendy  Lynn  Claxton 
Michael  Eugene  Clubb,  Jr. 
Sylvia  Isabel  Cochran 
Amy  Noel  Coco 

Presidential  Scholar 
Ingrid  Ruscell  Coco 
Tracy  Bamette  Colebrook 
Laura  Ann  Coleman 
Carlos  Jose  Colon  Colon 
Matthew  McKay  Coman 
Mary  Connolly 
Michael  Jude  Cooper 
John  Anthony  Cordaro 

Cum  Laude 
Dale  Anthony  Cornibe 
Sonya  Lynn  Covington 
Robert  Duffley  Cowser 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Jose  Mauricio  Cuervo 
Marietta  Margarita  Cutie 
Dawn  Stacy  Cutler 
Andrew  Paul  Daigle 
Marcia  Delatte  Daigre 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Garin  Earl  Danner 
Mary  Frances  Davenport 
Joy  Annk  David 
Elizabeth  Mehaffey  Davis 

Cum  Laude 
John  Walter  Davis  IV 
Peter  Michael  Dawes 

Cum  Laude 
Jason  Whitfield  Deas 
Kathleen  Hanley  Donahue 
Joel  Rebecca  Donelson 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Rene  John  Dorsey 
Michael  Christopher  Douglass 
Deborah  Yvonne  Drew 
Susanne  Marie  Drott 
Linda  Marie  Dufrene 
Fortune  Anthony  Dugan,  Jr. 
Jason  Bain  Duke 
Ameha  Celeste  Eanes 
Kathleen  DeBuys  Eason 
John  Francis  Edwards 
Iris  Jeanneth  Elvir 


Jose  Rafael  Emperador 
Maritza  B.  Escobar  de  Leon 
Catherine  Marie  Farrell 
Koula  J.  Fatsis 
Mark  Stephan  Fenelon 
Jennifer  Nicole  Fennell 
Michelle  Marie  Feria 

Cum  Laude 
Rossana  Fernandez 

Cum  Laude 
Ana  Maria  Ferran 
Beatriz  M.  Figueroa 
Elias  G.  Flores 
Kimberly  Anne  Foote 
Tedra  Ann  Foster 
Adrienne  Beslin  Fox 
Christie  Lynn  Fox 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Christopher  Anthony  France 
Alison  Marie  Frederick 
Delphine  Marie  Gaborit 
Lisa  Maria  Gaghano 
Michael  Andrew  GalHc 
Christine  Marie  Garrett 
Elizabeth  Ashley  Garwood 
Greer  Ridge  Gattuso 
Anna  Elaine  Gigicos 
Amy  Mercia  Glynn 
Karen  Marie  Grabow 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Kimberly  Peveto  Greff 
Brian  Paul  Grenrood 
Henry  Francis  Griffin 
Lars  A.  Grogan 
Marjorie  Ellen  Gubert 
Anne  Marie  Guccione 
Greg  Joseph  Guccione 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Jean  Marie  Gueniot 
Renee  Theresa  Guerrieri 
Kristin  Blake  Harper 
Kathryn  Smith  Harris 

Cum  Laude 
Robert  James  Haylock 
Joseph  Carthel  Hemphill 
Katherine  Frances  Higgins 
Jennifer  Marie  Hoff 
Racquel  Monique  Honore 
Gerry  R.S.  Hopkin-Peters 
Derika  Lee  House 
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Mica  Ann  Impastato 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Sarah  Khalil  Jamil 
Holly  Marie  Jamin 
Shelley  Margaret  Joachim 
Annita  Stacey  Johnson 
Matthew  Albert  Johnson 
Nicole  P.  Johnson 
Sarah  Sharpe  Jones 
Maisha  Baraka  Joshua 
Sandy  Janet  Juarez 

Presidential  Scholar 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Rosemary  C.  Kaehrle 
Claire  B.  Keegan 
Grene  Yvonne  Keesler 
Calvin  Andrew  Kelly 
Prescott  Jason  Kerutis 
Sara  Mosley  Kiehast 
Daniel  Joseph  Kimball 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Lorayne  Rachelle  Kircher 
David  Anthony  Kirkaldy 
Tracy  Ann  Klauder 
YukaKono 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Virginia  M.  Kuttruff 
David  Ackerman  Kyle  II 
Gregory  Gerard  Lacour 

Cum  Laude 
Samantha  Ann  LaDart 

Presidential  Scholar 
Caroline  Devereaux  Lafourcade 

Cum  Laude 
Todd  D.  LaGrange 
Matthew  M.  Lambert 
Elizabeth  Ann  Langan 
Renee  Anne  Lapeyrolerie        ;; ; . 
Michelle  Lee  Latorre 
Fernand  Louis  Laudumiey 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Randall  James  Laumann 
Christopher  Douglas  Lavery 
John  L.  Lavis 
Aubrey  Joseph  Lavizzo 
Christopher  E.  Lechler 

Cum  Laude 
Nancy  Lynn  Lehmann 
Guy  Henry  Leland  ' 

Samuel  Ian  Leopold 
William  L.  Liermann 


Kirsten  Anne  Lillegard 

Cum  Laude 
Holly  Marie  Lipsett 
Maria  Helena  Lisak 
Marco  Tulio  Lizarazo 
Christopher  Thomas  Lovato 
Vanessa  Dara  Lovisa 
Carolyn  K.  Lowe 
John  Paul  Luck 
Louis  Luciano  Lusco  II 
Christine  Marie  Lynch 
Courtney  EHzabeth  Lynch 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Regina  M.  Lyons 
Mabel  Macias 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Joseph  Andrew  Marlar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Jorge  R.  Marquina 
Miguel  Moreno  Martinez-Carrasco 

Cum  Laude 
Isabel  Martinez-Carrasco  Moreno 
Cameron  Matthew  Mary 
Tanya  Marie  Mascarich 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
John  David  Mason 
Michele  Lyn  Mauldin  ;    . 

John  D.  Mayer  « 

Anne  Katharine  Mayher 
Stacey  Ann  Maylin 
Mary  Anne  McCormick 
Theresa  Kathleene  Heirsch  McDonald 
Ashley  Nicole  Mclntire 
Margaret  Erin  Mclntyre 
Valerie  M.  McKay 

Presidential  Scholar 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
John-Christopher  Meghrian 
Lisa  Anne  Mercola 
Lee  Martin  Merritt 
Peter  Nelsen  Merz 
John  Alan  Metzger 
Richard  Leonard  Millbourn,  S.J. 
Nicole  Marie  Miller 

Cum  Laude 
Michelle  Ivey  Miranne 
Thomas  Clarke  Molanphy 
Stephen  Robert  Monett 
Victor  Javier  Montilla 
Simon  Edward  W.  Moore 
Hector  Geovanni  Mora 
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Daniel  Moure 

Heather  Ann  Alexis  Mullen 

Cum  Laude 
Patrick  J.  Murray 
Stephen  Charles  Murrish 
Michael  Joseph  Musolf 
Tamara  Dawn  Naccarato 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Michele  Clare  Neumann 

Cum  Laude 
Elizabeth  Sarah  Nevinger 
Martha  Clare  Nold 

Cum  Laude 
Bruce  Owen  Nunn 
Scarlet  Katherine  O'Dell 
Geoffrey  Lyle  Odom 

Presidential  Scholar 

Cum  Laude 
Marco  Vinicio  Olivera-Zavala 

Cum  Laude 
John  Orozco  Olvera,  SJ. 
Stacia  M.  Ortwein 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Dione  Nicole  Osborne 
Sean  Anthony  O'SuUivan 
Michael  Morris  Ougel 
Cesar  Padilla 
Juhanne  Paolella 
Maria  Mercedes  Pardo 
William  Gilliam  Park 
Jose  Angel  Patino 
Tracy  Jo  Peavy 
Robert  Owen  Peneguy,  Jr. 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Ann  Kothe  Peragine 
Marianela  Perez 
LaTanya  Marie  Perkins 
Hoan  Thanh-Hoang  Phan 
Stacie  Marie  Pierce 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Paula  Christina  Plaia 
Trimika  Vanessa  Porter 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Kathryn  E.  Powell 

Presidental  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Georgia  Winifred  Prechter 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Sharon  Jennifer  Quilez 
Marion  Michael  Quinlan 
Mary-Catherine  Quintana 


Hillary  Vincent  Quirk 
Lucy  Ann  Ramos 
JuHa  Eileen  Randell 
Sean  McGowan  Raymond 
Margaret  Clare  Reedy 
Julie  Ellen  Reinecke 
Ann  Quartano  Reuther 
Kevin  Matthew  Reyes 
Jeanne  Marie  Reynaud 
Candace  Nina  Ribes 
Adriana  Maria  Roan 
Mary  Shannon  Roarty 
Diana  Rodriguez 
Iliana  Isabel  Rodriguez 
Shontell  Marie  Rodriguez 
Melinda  Gayle  Roig 
Rollie  Romeo-Eaton 
Ellen  Elizabeth  Roniger 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Joan  Frances  Rooney 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Robin  AHne  Roos 

Cum  Laude 
Clay  Pierce  Rosenberg 
Lindsay  Sarah  Ross 
Roxanne  EUzabeth  Ross 
Aimee  Lowe  Roy 
Pierre  Robert  S abate 
Jeffrey  Albert  Salerno 
Xavier  Sales  i  Puig 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Lorraine  Frederique  Salmson 
Cynthia  Ann  Sanchez 
Laura  Emily  Sanders 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Francisco  Jose  Sanfiel 
Kristel  Lynn  Scheuermann 
Melissa  Schindler 

Cum  Laude 
Mark  S.  Schmidt 
Howard  Edward  Scott  III 
Thomas  William  Searl 
Valeria  Munsterman  Sercovich 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Mark  Andrew  Serice 
James  Emile  Seward 
Kevin  Waid  Shank 

Cum  Laude 
Marlene  Elizabeth  Sharp 

Presidential  Scholar 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
John  Edward  Sheppard 
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Elisia  Ellette  Shofsrahl 
Christopher  Hayes  Smith 
Joel  Drew  Smith 
Rhonda  Smith 
Sean  Patrick  Smith 
Stacy  Tanet  Snow 
Danielle  Monique  Sougeron 
Christina  I.  South 
Christopher  Lee  Spackman 
Rita  Spadafora 
Lori  Ann  Spooner 

Presidential  Scholar 

Cum  Laude 
Tiffany  Elizabeth  StarJc 
Marietta  C.  Stewart 
Lorin  Webster  St.  Germain 
Ruth  Anne  Stock 

Cum  Laude 
Bernard  Cornell  Stolberg  II 
Steven  Mark  Stoll 
Carolyn  Brooks  Stone 
Rebecca  Marie  Story 
Gregory  Michael  Suire 
Kimberly  Dawn  Swain 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Connie  Marie  Sylve 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Jennifer  Anne  Talley 

Presidential  Scholar 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Michael  Raymond  Tamberella  III 

Cum  Laude 
Karen  L.  Tauches 

Cum  Laude 
Tina  Nicole  Taylor 
Todd  Nelson  Terral 
Catherine  Elizabeth  Theriot 
Ashley  Dabney  Thibodaux 
Jon  Cedric  Thomas 
Charles  Cole  Thompson 
Peter  Samuel  Thompson,  Jr. 
Yolanda  M.  Tineo 
Amy  Elizabeth  Truesdell 
Kevin  Francis  Tucker 
Camille  Antionette  Uddo 
Amy  Nanda  Upadhyay 

Cum  Laude 
Gregory  Vignot  VanBeuren 
Ibeth  Vega  Gonzalez 

Cum  Laude 
Eli  Velazquez,  Jr. 

Cum  Laude 


Laura  Anne  Vena 
Veronica  Denise  Venice 
Brian  David  Villalobos 
Tracy  Marie  Villemarette 
Richard  Dean  Vogel 

Cum  Laude 
Lisa  Volpe 

Andre  Therese  Waguespack 
Lee  Ann  Waguespack 
Amy  Bridget  Walker 
Patricia  Katherine  Wallace 

Cum  Laude 
Jennifer  Marie  Ward 
Eric  Stephen  Warth 
Desiree  Christina  Weilbaecher 

Cum  Laude 
Judith  Jennifer  Weiler 
Andrew  M.  Weiss 
Eric  Michael  Westenberger 
Shannon  Kathleen  White 
Wendy  Michelle  White 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Dawn  Emelia  Widmer 
Matthew  Travis  Willey 
Christopher  James  Williamson 
David  Morgan  Wilson 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Michael  Joseph  Wilson 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Michael  Edward  Wunsch 
Warren  Bernard  Wyble 
Jason  Lamar  Yarborough 
Catherine  Marie  Yates 
Suzette  Marie  Zayden 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

Alexander  Harmon  Williams 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Claire  Meyer  Adams 
Roger  Martin  Alvarado  II 
Richard  Andrew  B afford,  Jr. 

Cum  Laude 
John  Anthony  Basile 
Andrea  Leigh  Beisenherz 

Cum  Laude 
Frankhn  John  Bordenave  II 

Cum  Laude 
Susanna  Sutton  Charles 

Cum  Laude 
Lorri  Lucille  Kuppersmith 
Nancy  Jeanne  Cohen 
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John  Joseph  Dardis,  Jr. 
Maria  Elizabeth  Deffez 
Stacy  Lynn  DeRouen 
Liza  Malia  Dowssett 

Cum  Laude 
Timothy  James  Dozier 
Troy  Ulrich  Drewitz 
Ann  Marie  Dubert 

Cum  Laude 
Louis  Paul  du  Treil 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Michael  Eugene  Ensminger 
Martin  Gold 
Susan  Anne  Harris 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Brooke  Gibson  Hayes 
Carolyn  Ann  Henry 
Charles  Michael  Higgins 

Cum  Laude 
Jeffrey  David  Hoefle 

Presidential  Scholar 

Cum  Laude 
Jeanneen  Marilyn  Howard 
Jill  Anne  Katigan 
Dianna  Gonzales  Mahony 
Julie  Ann  Marshalleck 
Maria  Giovanna  Martin  Garden 
Robert  Matthew  Martin 
Howard  Hill  McGregor  III 
Dana  E'Lise  McKinley 
Charles  Edward  Metzger 
Anna  Marie  Ciulla  Meyers 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Allyson  Rowley  Noel  Mikill 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Carlos  Ernesto  Montoya 
Elsa  Christine  Nagy 
Kimtuyet  Thi  Nguyen 
Kara  Kyong  Oesterlein 
Darrell  Phillip  Andre  Perry 
Hung  Quoc  Pham 
Brian  Jeffrey  Poindexter 
Michelle  Marie  Pritchard 
Wilfredo  R.  Ramos 
Lydia  Elsie  Rose 
Jayesh  Sahasi 
Jill  Sevin  Seward 

Cum  Laude 
Nancie  Elizabeth  Sherwood 
Charles  Christopher  Smith 

Presidential  Scholar 

Cum  Laude 


James  Patrick  Smith 

Cum  Laude 
Elizabeth  Suzanne  Swanzy 
Stanley  Sylvester  Toporek  , 

Presidential  Scholar 

Cum  Laude 
Galen  Ellsworth  Turner  III 

Presidential  Scholar 

Cum  Laude 
Sean  Anthony  Varnado 
Christie  Walsh 
Mai-Linh  Gonzales  Westwood 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Heidi  Louise  Wolfort 

Master  of  Arts 

Joan  Marie  Comeaux 

John  Donellan  Fitzmorris  III 

Robert  Edward  McKnight,  Jr. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Communications 

Robert  Douglas  Holbert  II 
Sonia  Renee  Lainfiesta 
Larry  James  Schnadelbach 
Bradley  A.  Steuerwald 

Master  of  Religious  Studies 

Joan  Marie  Comeaux 

John  Fitzmorris  III 

Brian  Lawrence  Harrington 

Lambert  Joseph  Hassinger,  Jr. 

Carole  H.  McCollester 

Robert  E.  McKnight 

Karl  John  Stotik 

Master  of  Science 

Dolores  Q.  Aviles 
Elizabeth  Moncrief  Bee 
Leslie  Kay  Blancher 
Judith  Wright  Bowers 
Rebecca  Waldron  Derbins 
Jan  Mooney  Drury 
Abbe  Anne  Finn 
Elizabeth  Susan  Gayle 
Jamie  Petty  King 
Jon  Jay  Mendlovitz 
Dana  Juliana  Nixon 
Christopher  Orrin  Parker 
JoAnn  Marie  Patritti 
Brian  Poindexter 
Dinah  Richardson 
Alma  Quiroz  Roohi 
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Jennifer  G.  Standish 
Oleander  H.  Taylor 
Colleen  Ann  Tiemey 

Master  of  Science 

in  Teaching  General  Science 

Kimberly  Beth  Godfrey 
Cynthia  Gail  Harmeyer 
Laval  Hughes 
Wyona  M.  Kirkland 
Wendy  Ann  Lemke 
Gene  Charles  Lipps 
Lucia  Minvielle 
Bleanda  Marie  Simpson 
Patricia  Flad  Swafford 
Jacob  Francis  Vallelungo,  Jr. 

Master  of  Science 

in  Teaching  Mathematics 

Daniel  J.  Borst 

Carolyn  Annette  Brown 

Constance  A.  Brownsberger 

Patricia  Ann  Cox 

Mary  Beth  Remes  Drez 

Dena  Creppel  Frickey 

Jeanne  Heavey  Gagliano 

Elise  Fritchie  Hernandez 

James  Bryan  McReynolds 

Pamela  Andrea  Fuenzahda-Neill 

Judith  Lynn  Nowalsky 

Chris  A.  Perrier,  Sr. 

Deborah  Ann  Boswell  Sabella    • 

Frank  Louis  Sparks,  Jr. 

Cheryl  E.  Thomas 

Janet  Foster  Vila 

JuHe  K.  Warren 

Cheryl  Whittington  Yeates 


COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Bachelor  of 

Business  Administration 

John  William  Abbott 

Sheryl  Armstead 

Logan  Henry  Babin  III 

Roberto  Baerga 

Toni  Marie  Catherine  Barbour 

Juan  Diego  Barreto 

John  Paul  Baudouin 


Leonard  Baudoin 

Cum  Laude 
Rafael  Jose  Benavente 
Melissa  Ann  Bernard 
Dianna  M.  Bobba 
Todd  Michael  Bulot 
Zaneta  Marie  Butler 
Erica  Bernadine  Bynum 
Marcos  Campos 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Elizabeth  Mary  Capritto 
Margaret  M.  Capritto 
Alessandrina  Casale 
Roberto  Castro 
Edward  Lafaye  Clark 
Jonathan  William  Corby 
Ana  Isabel  Cordero 
Shelley  Bernadette  Costello 
Robert  Leslie  Crown 
Michael  James  Cunningham 
Thomas  Patrick  Daly  II 
William  Edward  Dolman 
Franklin  Tobias  Dominguez 
Michael  Robert  Donofrio 

Presidential  Scholar 
Kathleen  Anne  Dorsten 
Mayra  Raquel  Duboy 
Jean  Boutte  Duet 
Norval  Francis  EUiot,  Jr. 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Anne  Marie  Farmer 
Amita  Fisher 
Toni  Nathalie  Gambino 
Giovanni  Gamboa 
Rosa  Suyapa  Garcia 
Scott  Owen  Oaspard 

Cum  Laude 
Matt  James  Gaston 
Jamie  Andre  Gaubert 
Tara  Renee  Gauthier 
Genae  Michelle  Girard 
Cory  Parish  Gruntz 
Rodimiro  Guardiola 

Cum  Laude 
Samuel  Isaac  Guillory 
Alexandra  Hasbun  Safie 

Cum  Laude 
Charles  Benedict  Hausknecht,  Jr. 

Presidential  Scholar 

Cum  Laude 
Sheri  Lynn  Hayes 
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Mark  Thomas  Hennen 

Presidential  Scholar 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Genevieve  Anne  Higgins 
Marcus  Roy  John  Hock 
David  Jeffrey  Hoiler 
Matthew  Stephen  Homer 
Marvin  Henry  Houle,  Jr. 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Kathleen  Dugue  Howard 
Lisa  Ann  Hubbuch 
Sonny  Thai  Huynh 
David  T.  Jobes 
Mathew  WiUiam  Johnson 

Presidential  Scholar 
Julie  Kathryn  Kaes 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Jodi  Kanoff 
Keith  Michael  Kelly 
Brigitte  Carole  Kirkconnell 
Amy  Elizabeth  Ladd 
Corey  Michael  Landry 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Rosana  Isabel  Leiva 

Cum  Laude 
Natahe  Holman  Locke 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Deborah  Anne  Lopez 
Catherine  Maltezos 
Melissa  Ann  Maranto 
Lisa  Ann  Marie 
John  Daniel  Marland 
Kimberly  Ann  Marocco 
Keman  Kerr  Martin 
Michael  J.  Massey 
Kay  Laura  Menzies 
Craig  Anthony  Miller 
Harry  Anthony  Miller  III 
Tracy  Nicole  Minucci 
Eric  Carl  Mitchell 
Gerado  Xavier  Montemayor 
Lance  Christopher  Moran 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Alyson  Marie  Mount 
Stacey  Lynn  Mumford 

Cum  Laude 
Loan  Thi  Nguyen 
Randal  August  Nicoll 
Allison  Raghnild  Abigail  Paula 
Rebecca  P.  Rentes 
Herbert  Gordon  Perkins 

Magna  Cum  Laude 


Laura  Elizabeth  Persich 
Maurice  Piza 
Donald  Brian  Purling 
Stacy  Ann  Quint 
Paula  Denise  Raymond 
Helena  Alexandra  Restrepo 
Jose  Ignacio  Rico 

Cum  Laude 
Herman  Rivas 
Gina  Marie  Rizzo 
Alberto  G.  Rodriguez 
Ignacio  Rojas 
Kelly  Austin  Roser 
Rosario  Ruiz-Velasco  Sauto 
Joseph  Anthony  Sciortino 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Shelly  Renea  Sessions 
Guy  G.  Sherman 
Christine  Marya  Shields 
William  Cornforth  Short 
Michael  Phelan  Silbaugh 
Stanley  Corbett  Simons 
Colleen  McEvoy  Smith 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Sigmund  Joseph  Solares 

Cum  Laude 
Michael  Patrick  Smith 
James  Andrew  Strapp 
Janet  DeMajo  Stem 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Brenda  Ann  St.  Pe 
Amy  Marie  Todd 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Janelle  Ann  Tomczak 
Hau  Thi  Tran 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Nga  Thanh  Tran 
Michael  Charles  Urban 
Darlene  Michel  Vallon 
Edna  Lynn  Veal 
Ines  Villalon 

Cum  Laude 
David  Eugene  Vivien 
Jim  Walker 

Harold  John  Werling  II 
Patrick  James  Werling 
Joseph  C.  Wink  III 
David  Patrick  Wire 
Colleen  Maura  Young 
Dennis  John  Young 
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Master  of  Business  Administration 

Andrea  Susan  Allen 
Carol  A.  Apple 
Jose  Rene  Archaga  Castro  II 
Juan  Carlos  Baquerizo 
Daneen  Annrotge  Berry 
Christie  Dolores  Blankenship 
Brenda  Ann  Boehm 
Kathryn  Ethel  Boehm-Fannin 
Brenda  Kay  Boyle 
Kathleen  Brennan-Haug 
Lisa  Catherine  Breun 
Linda  Theresa  Brewster 
Earline  Rebecca  Brown 
Steven  Mark  Brown 
Elizaberh  Giles  Baird  Butler 
Domani  Caprice  Cappellin 
Erin  Vezina  Caruso  '  ' 

Sandra  Sue  Cason 
Bob  Yu-Ming  Chu 
Karl  Collins  Mark  Conrey  II 
Douglas  Van  Cunningham 
Debra  Anne  Diliberto 
Janel  Kay  Anderson  Durand 
Robert  John  Durand 
Daniel  Blake  Edwards 
Daniel  Jonathan  Erech 
Kristopher  Lawrence  Ernst 
Dawn  Andrea  Falgout 
Phillip  James  Forcier 
Graciela  Isabel  Fraga-Orloff 
Suzonne  Camille  Gagliano 
Sean  Gerard  Giefmg 
Christopher  James  Gordon 
Edward  Morris  Gray  III 
Deborah  Looper  Hartman 
Steven  Keith  Hillyard 
Christopher  David  Hoffman 
Michael  Troy  Holzwarth 
Randolph  Wayne  Hubbell 
John  Robert  Jackson 
Bryant  Eric  Korn 
James  Richard  Kreimborg 
Alvaro  Jose  Lacayo 
Mark  Cruz  LaGrange 
John  Paul  Lancaster 
Deanna  Michelle  Landry 
James  Scott  Le  Blanc 
Ricardo  Leon-Gomez 
Pamela  LaCoco  Montz 
Ricardo  Ernesto  Lopez  Urrutia 
Matthew  Manuel 


Burton  Bernard  Marmande 
Mark  Steven  Massett 
Martha  Eileen  McGreevy 
Michelle  Renee  McKenney 
Charles  McVea  McKenzie 
Mark  Russell  McLean 
Sarantos  Metaxopoulos 
John  H.  Michelet 
Edward  Thayne  Morris 
Julius  Meyer  Nunn 
Rebecca  Ann  Oehlke 
Mary  Jane  Ohren 
Francisco  Javier  Pelarda  Glera 
Beverly  Joan  Pentsil 
Jaime  F.  Peralta 
Gustavo  Javier  Perez  Arrabal 
Daniel  O'Callaghan  Perrier 
William  Bruce  Raley 
Kim  Duffel  Rivero 
Steven  Ashley  Roth 
Ferdinand  Ruano 
Edward  Dreux  Schmidt 
Mary  Margaret  Schrepfer 
Brett  Carroll  Schwartz 
James  Keith  Short 
Miguel  Ramon  Sierra 
Wade  Hampton  Stewart,  Jr. 
Jay  Patrick  Still 
Jennifer  Anne  Stroh 
Norma  M.  Suarez 
Michael  Merritt  Talbot 
Chad  James  Taylor 
KotaroTo 
Nuria  E.  Torres 
Theresa  Thuy  Thu  Vu 
Barbara  Jean  Zitzmann 
Carlos  Jose  Zuniga  Spano 


COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music 

Glenn  Thomas  Sigl 
Laura  Ann  Wallace 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Fabien  Paul  Barbin 
James  Lee  Brown 
Kevin  Jon  Caparotta 
Scott  Paul  Cedro 
Cum  Laude 
Robert  Kendrick  Goode 
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Jeannine  Rosanna  Grego 
Malinda  Marie  Haslett 
Geoffrey  Christian  Held 
Scott  Patrick  Higgins 

Cum  Laude 
Cornell  Johnson 
Linda  Lee  Jones 

Cum  Laude 
Donna  Catherine  Lee 
L  Ricardo  Martinez  III 
Christopher  Robert  Neal 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Julia  Christy  Watkins 
Tracey  Elizabeth  Widiger 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 

Bachelor  of  Music  Education 

Colleen  Camet 
Tracy  Steven  Gordon 
Jennifer  Lee  Hanes 
Amy  Hyder 
Jorge  Salas  Portales 

Bachelor  of  Music  Therapy 

Patricia  Marie  Anzalone 
Lesley  Yvette  Barrilleaux 
Lisa  Marie  Erickson 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Angela  Denise  Hammond 
Monica  Lynn  Macaluso 
Marci  J.  Noonan 
Konley  Lawrence  Smith 

Master  of  Music 

Marcos  Silva  Aguiar 
Rebecca  Marie  Lorusso 
Bonnie  Marie  McNeill 
Harry  Joseph  Olivier  III 

Master  of  Music  Education 

Robert  Lee  Elliott,  Jr. 
Stephanie  Gayle  Hinckley 


CITY  COLLEGE 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 

Carol  Guess  Berry 
Janet  Ann  Brown 
Mary  L.  Causey 
Barbara  Mills  Claiborne 


Charlotte  Marie  Cline-Taylor 
Lynette  A.  Collins 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Judith  Ecuyer 
Paula  Jane  Hux 

Cum  Laude 
Scharalda  Getz  Jeanfreau 
Megan  Arnold  Louque 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Lynn  Woods  Lowery 
Camilla  Anne  Mahl 
Beverly  Tardiff  Marino 
Angela  Renee  Sapp  McCloud 
Dawn  Lauren  Morris 
Robin  Naquin 
Sandra  Jeanne  Newton 
Mary  Dee  Preen 
Rebecca  Fruge  Reed 
Andrea  Michelle  Santos 
Darlene  Frances  Seiler 
Barbara  Christie  Snapp 
Kathleen  Ann  Talbot 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Jane  Marie  Walls 

Bachelor  of  Criminal  Justice 

Kevin  Phillip  Baker 
Bonnie  Pepper  Cook 
Clifton  Drummer,  Jr. 
Wayne  Dan  Lewis,  Sr. 
Edward  Lee  Lofton 
David  Eugene  Matheme 

Cum  Laude 
Roger  Albert  Pinac,  Jr. 
Earl  Joseph  Primo  III 

Cum  Laude 
Michael  Joseph  Rice,  Sr. 
Angela  Marie  Scurria 
James  Patrick  Whitehurst 
Charles  Michael  Whitmer 

Cum  Laude 

Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies 

Connie  Zeanah  Atkinson 
Rhonda  D.  Benoit 
Gayle  Marie  Breffeilh 

Cum  Laude 
Joyce  Johnson  Brinson 
John  Dennis  Carter 
Daniel  Duncan  Collum 
Donna  Kay  Fricke  DeGruiter 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
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Lisa  Jo  Everett 
Michael  Stephen  Gonzales 
Elizabeth  A.  Highley 
Cynthia  Marie  Johnson 
Mary  Beth  Jones 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Thomas  Joseph  LaTour 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Nell  Frances  Mechana 
Patrick  Sean  Morris 

Cum  Laude 
Katherine  Maria  Perea  .    \ 

William  Niiki  Pitts 
Raymond  Joseph  Poret,  Jr.       , 
Dianne  MuUan  Rousseau 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Larry  Smith 
Mary  Lynn  Stapleton 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Sheryl  Mary  deLapouyde  Toups 
Richard  Michael  Wilkinson 
Richard  DeWitt  Wilson 
Alana  Jo  Yuratich 

Magna  Cum  Laude 

Bachelor  of  Applied  Science 

Carmen  C.  Blakeman 
Darryl  AnthoAy  Brickley 
Cesar  R.  Burgos 
Elizabeth  Marie  Cantin 
George  Sullivan  Clark  III 

Cum  Laude 
Gregory  George  Danielson 
GustaveB.  Flair 
Robert  J.  Gass 

Cum  Laude  .^ 

Robin  Brady  Grunwald 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
AHasghar  Allen  Khatibi  ,_ 

Joyce  Dupre  Matheme 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Lynda  Mitchum  Morris 

Cum  Laude 
Terence  Patrick  Pickett 

Cum  Laude 
Sally  Joseph  Pirfo 
Sandra  Frelich  Speyrer 
Donna  Marie  Wallace 
Valerie  Marie  Whins 

Master  of  Pastoral  Studies 

Louis  Gustavo  Aguirre 


Francis  Joseph  Benischeck 
Patricia  Ann  Berntsen 
Ellen  Janette  Bevan 
Theresa  Marie  Bieszka 
Bryant  Douglas  Blansit 
Martha  J.  Brown 
Georgina  Amberioso  Caso 
Robert  DeHuff  Gates 
Sharon  Crawford  Chaney 
Joan  Marie  Chappa 
Carlette  Margaret  Chordas 
Brendalee  A.  Connors 
Jeanne  Marie  Coyne 
Virginia  H.  Cunningham 
Ann  Jones  Daigle 
Yvonne  Davis 
Joseph  Michael  DeFrier 
Karen  Shallcross  Dipippa 
Sandra  Louise  Dooley 
Judith  Ann  Dunn 
Brian  William  Eburn 
James  Louis  Facette 
Clarice  M.  Flagel 
Mary  Lynn  Flowers  Floyd 
David  Michael  Foley 
Normel  Theresa  France 
Leora  Freel 
Patricia  Lee  Giorgio 
Anne  Gregory  Gonsoulin 
Kathleen  Dolese  Gros 
Charles  Louis  Hamling 
James  B.  Hamrlik 
James  R.  Henkels 
Eddie  Joseph  Himel,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  Kathryn  Jacob 
Audree  Catalano  Jacobs 
Joan  C.  Jamason 
Jane  Sechrest  Kennedy 
John  Patrick  Kinch 
Rose  Marie  Koronkiewicz 
Larry  Lyle  Lambert 
Mary  F.  Lapping,  O.S.U. 
Richard  Edward  Lensing 
Mary  Linh  Lan  Mai 
Jose  Humberto  Martinez 
Jacquelyn  Patricia  Matthews 
Virginia  Ann  McAUister 
Charlotte  Ann  McCoy 
Dianne  Mary  McDermott 
Phihp  Francis  Michiels 
Sr.  Miriam  Mitchell,  S.H.Sp. 
Joanne  M.  Moeller 
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Sharon  Carroll  Moser 

Clary  Sutter  Nash 

Karen  Ann  Neusser 

Ehzabeth  K.  Niccolls 

Sr.  Helen  Nordick 

Johanna  Orlett,  O.S.F. 

Sr.  Carmen  Palacios,  F.M.A. 

Sr.  Mary  Gertude  Sen 

Marcellus  Malcolm  Pearce 

Frances  Legendre  Pi  tony  ak 

Marianne  K.  Rhode 

Lester  Rolf,  Jr. 

Cecilia  Marie  Rolling 

Marcella  Marie  Romine,  O.S.F. 

J.  Antoinette  Rossi 

David  Richard  Schmidt 

Charles  Campbell  Sevin 

Melanie  Morel  Sulhvan 

William  Fleet  Tice,  Jr. 

Nancy  Gelinda  Johnson  Viviano 

Carol  Gisevius  Waguespack 

Roland  Simeon  Waguespack 

Phyllis  Jean  Woods 


Nettie  W.  McLaughlin 
Lisa  M.  Metzger-Gott 
Mary  Jo  Nocero 
Mary  J.  Rabom 
Marie  Rose  Rinaudo 
Joanne  M.  Sawyer 
Dianne  Marie  Schons 
Carol  Brady  Scoma 
Nancy  D.  Shugart 
Br.  Howard  M.  Snodgrass 
Melinda  Ann  Tooley 
Denise  Irene  Troutman 
James  Anthony  White,  Sr. 


Master  of  Religious  Education 

Catherine  F.  Anderson 
James  Byron  Assenheimer 
Judith  Orrben  Beauchane 
Phillip  George  Becker 
Mamie  S.  Bergeron 
Anthony  James  BorreUi  III 
Danora  Rae  Brzezinski 
Edward  Arthur  Chady 
Joyce  Ann  Christy 
June  Bertoneau  Cognevick 
Mary-Ellen  Catherine  Cordier 
Gary  Steven  Deckard 
Ralph  Richard  Eckoff 
Madeline  Matusik  Estafen 
Camile  A.  Gautreaux 
John  Joseph  Guerriero,  Jr. 
Beatriz  Elena  Herrera,  S.T.J. 
Gregory  Paul  Jackson 
Susan  Elizabeth  Johnson 
Mary  Ann  Kolarik 
Martin  Paul  Korsoh 
Mary  Catherine  Kraus-Heyboer 
James  Merlyn  Kuhl 
Daniel  Richard  Lane 
Carol  Ann  Lavenz 
Susan  Franklin  Marchesseault 
Beverly  Ann  McAbier 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1993 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 

Mary  Martha  Corinne  Morrison  Claiborne  Boggs  "Cokie"  Roberts 

DEGREES  IN  COURSE 


COLLEGE  OF 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Jacqueline  Celeste  Acebal 
Maria  Luisa  Aguero 
Kelly  Elizabeth  Aguirre 
Cynthia  Ann  Allen 

Cum  Laude 
Heather  Joanne  AUred 
Melissa  Noelle  Altenderfer 

Cum  Laude 
Karla  Sue  Alvarez 
Dana  Elizabeth  Anderson 

Cum  Laude 
Glorivette  de  Lourdes  Anibarro 
Hyacinth  Ezekamu  Anomneze 
Lesley  Haydee  Antill 
Joycette  Lynn  Aponte 
Benjamin  Joseph  Arendt 
Raquel  S.  Ariz 
Leigh  Elizabeth  Arnemann 
Alicia  Ann  Atchison 
Edward  Joseph  Aucoin,  Jr. 
Jennifer  R.  Barkley 
Stephanie  Alexandra  Batinkoff 
Karen  Marie  Battle 
Elisa  Kenly  Baumbach 

Cum  Laude 
Jerry  Anthony  Beatmann,  Jr. 
Kimberly  Ann  Beattie 
Suzanne  Renee  Bennett 

Presidential  Scholar 

Cum  Laude 
Charlotte  Yvonne  Bergeron 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Melissa  Ann  Bergmann 
Kristen  Michelle  Bickerstaff 
Susan  Elizabeth  Blandino 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Gregg  Gardner  Blanton 


Mary  Theresa  Blubaugh 

Cum  Laude 
Elena  Rose  Bocchieri 
Teresa  Jane  Bogar 

Cum  Laude 
Courtney  Jean  Bohnen 
Hilary  Beth  Bonial 

Cum  Laude 
Allyson  Marie  Bonie 
Joseph  Alexander  Bosco 
Denise  Erin  Brady 
Colette  Eileen  Briere 
Adam  Henry  Brockhoeft 
Arylette  Renea  Brown 
Tara  Anissa  Brown 
Simone  Vinot  Bruni 
Scott  James  Buckley 
Kristen  Lynn  Buras 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Tia  Michelle  Calvin 
CHnton  Marshall  Cantwell 
Katharine  Rose  Carlos 
Scott  LaPee  Carroll 
Gene  Michael  Casey 
Patrick  Joseph  Castro 
Richard  Brent  Cespiva 
Jeffrey  Joseph  Charbonnet 
Tiffany  Gauthier  Chase 
Sara  Chauhan 
Michael  E.  Chepolis 

Cum  Laude 
Tiffany  Ann  Cherrie 
Wilfred  John  Christian 
Helen  Margaret  Ciambotti 
Gary  Lester  Chisholm 
Brian  Thomas  Clarey 
Benjamin  Charles  Clement 
Stephanie  Erin  Coates 
Christy  Marie  Cobb 
Schwanna  Y.  Cockerham 
Jerimiah  CoUins 
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Salvatrice  Silvana  Collins 
Seth  John  Coman 
Suzanne  Beth  Connelly 
Catherine  Chauvin  Cooper 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Patrick  Edward  Coss 
Jan  Jacques  Cot 
Sean  Jeffrey  Cotter 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Nicole  lone  Cottles 
Timothy  Eugene  Cox 
Ericka  Lea  Cross 
Todd  Brandon  Cross 
Jason  Michael  Cruthirds 
Katherine  Jean  Cullen 
Mary  Frances  Cullen 
Anne  Melissa  Emile  Cummings 
Candace  Leigh  Curella 
Jessie  James  Dace,  Jr. 
Suzanne  Lynn  Daniels 
Keith  Michael  Darcey 
Timothy  Atticus  Deal 
Salvador  A.  DelCid 
Annie  May  Campbell  Delisi 
Jorge  Antonio  delRio 
John  Andrew  Delia  Corte 
Joel  Matthew  Denaro 
Meghan  Rene  Devereaux 
Melissa  Celia  Dillon 

Presidential  Scholar 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Christina  Elizabeth  DiMaggio 

Cum  Laude 
Pamela  Jean  Dinicola 
Christine  Denise  Dix 
Tranh-Truc  Thi  Do-Le 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Zachary  Heitter  Doll 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Kathleen  Louis  Doody 
Brian  Frederick  Dougherty 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Elizabeth  Anne  Douglass 
Joseph  Michael  Druhan  III 
Jazmine  Alexa  Duarte 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Marc  Anthony  Ducote 
Elizabeth  Marie  Dufilho 
Stephanie  Claire 'Duplechin 
Louis  George  Dutel  III 
Leon  Henry  Edmond  IV 


Stephanie  Suzanne  Edwards 
Charles  McKinney  Efferson 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Mayo  Edward  Emory 
Andrew  Terrell  Erickson 
Derrick  Joseph  Ernst 
Lisa  Marie  Ernst 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Mariela  Espasas 
Stacie  Anne  Estopinal 
Nancy  Elizabeth  Eyl 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Thomas  Joseph  Faber 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Michael  Gerard  Falati 
Scott  Thomas  Farrington 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
David  Gabriel  Fernandez 
Katherine  Marie  Fisher 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
M.  Megan  Fitzgerald 

Cum  Laude 
Michael  Sean  Fitzgerald 
C.  Laurel  Franklin 
Noel  E.  Franus 
Andrea  Frasca 
Gregory  Orlando  Freeman 

Cum  Laude 
Katherine  Elizabeth  French 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Ingrid  Elizabeth  Fritz 
Michael  Corwin  Funkey 
John  G.  Gallagher 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Michael  William  Gallagher 
Jack  William  Galle,  Jr. 
Ana  Lucrecia  Garcia 
Kristin  Marie  Gegen 
Christine  Ann  Gibbon 

Cum  Laude 
Jennifer  Lee  Gibilterra 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Kara  Anne  Gilmore 
Erika  Lela  Gilyot 

Cum  Laude 
Julio  Carlos  Gonzalez  Martinez 
Maria  Carola  Gonzalez 
Lisa  Eileen  Goodwin 
Andrea  Antoinette  Gould 
Nicholas  Todd  Graffagnini 
Byron  Graham 
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Sharall  Baker  Grissen 
Joseph  Pierre  Guichet 

Cum  Laude 
Laurie  L.  Guidry 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Yonette  Simone  Haas 
Andrea  Kay  Hanks 

President  Scholar 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Clayton  C.  Hansen  III 
Ericka  Katerina  Harden 
Rachelle  Elise  Hardin 
Scott  Anthony  Hartmann 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Angela  Marie  Herbert 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Shannon  Lynn  Hebert 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Andrew  Xavier  Henderson 
Scott  Charles  Hightower 
Andrea  Lynn  Hoeferlin 
Angela  Marie  Holliday 
Mark  Robert  Holloway 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Jonas  Craig  Holman 
Justin  Harriss  Homes 
Tammy  Lynn  Hotard 
John  Frederick  Huber 

Cum  Laude 
Shane  Martin  Jacobsen 

Presidential  Scholar 
Greta  Marie  Jahnke 
Christine  Elizabeth  Jansky 
Michael  Shannon  Jenkins 
Lisa  Suzanne  Jones 
Maria  Michelle  Jones 
Victoria  Eileen  Kane 

Presidential  Scholar 

Cum  Laude 
Marnie  Catherine  Keane 
Kristine  Michelle  Kemp 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
John  Edward  Killeen,  Jr. 
Triston  Kane  Knoll 
David  Alexander  Kondroik 
Jessica  Dawn  Krogh 
Tammy  Melissa  Kukic 
William  Michael  Labuda 
Gina  Malee  LaGrange 
Joseph  Tamlin  Lake  III 

Cum  Laude 


Polli  Camille  Lamar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Matthew  John  Lamb 
Michele  Anne  Lanclos 

Cum  Laude 
Spiro  George  Latsis 
William  Clay  Lavis 
Stephen  Phillip  Lazzari 
Michael  Brady  Lessard 
Errin  Ray  Levingston 
Edna  Teresita  Levy 
L.  Ashley  Levy 
Jeffrey  Harmon  Lewis 
Lawrence  Benjamin  Lewis 

Presidential  Scholar 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Roberta  Arlene  Linder 
Felicia  Lenise  Lloyd 
Jason  Schiano  Lomoriello 
Angela  Maureen  Longo 

Cum  Laude 
Jorge  Lopez 
Anne  Juliet  Lucore 
Charles  Edward  Lussier 

Cum  Laude 
Stacey  Lori  Lynn 
Tomoko  Maedera 
Kathleen  Margaret  Magg 
Maria  Therese  Magolske 
Ian  Erik  Mahnow 
Edward  John  Mallillin 
Sarah  Brown  Maroney 

Cum  Laude 
Fernando  Carrasco-Martinez 
Christopher  Jude  Matherne 
James  Joseph  Maumus 
Dione  Marie  Mayeux 
Tamica  Charmaine  McClarty 
Madeline  Mary  McCormick 
Christopher  Paul  McCrory 

Presidential  Scholar 
Abigail  Dorothy  McCulloch 
Keith  Patrick  McDermott 
George  Marshall  McGowan 
Shannon  Melissa  McKigney 
Suzanne  EHzabeth  McMeel 
Laura  Hope  Meehan 
Laura  O.  Mendez 
Steve  Joseph  Metoyer 
Giovanna  Marie  Meydrich 
Donald  Terence  Mitchell 
Andrew  Robert  Moore 
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Hannelore  Evelyn  Marianne 

Catherine  Moore 
Christopher  Morvis 
Katherine  Elisabeth  Mosier 
Stacey  Eileen  Murray 
Christopher  C.  Murtaugh 
Livia  Kay  Muse 
Theresa  Allen  Mysing 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Paul  F.  Naccari  III 

Cum  Laude 
Mary  Grace  Negrotto 

Cum  Laude 
Robert  Joseph  Nelton 
Richard  Remine  Newcomb,  Jr. 
Rana  Dawn  Noel 
Joseph  Emeka  Nwaokoro 

Cum  Laude 
Troy  Michael  Odenwald 
Tadashi  Ofuji 
Sean  Patrick  O'Malley 
M.  Damian  Ogier 
Kirk  Anthony  Ordoyne 
Jennifer  Suzanne  Osborne 
Evelyn  Pacheco 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Pais 
Carla  Maria  Palma 
Deana  Dolores  Palmisano 

Presidential  Scholar 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Michelle  Marie  Parrilla 
Stacy  Carlton  Parrott 
Maria  Ehzabeth  Patin 
Frank  William  Patout,  Jr. 
Joseph  Alfred  Peduzzi 
Thomas  Arthur  Pensinger,  Jr. 
Laura  Pierz 
Stephen  Duglaus  Pinell 

Cum  Laude 
Timothy  John  Pitre 
Threresa  Noelle  Ponce 
Florence  Portela 
Duane  John  Prefume 
Mark  Andrew  Rubin 
Ann  Lorraine  Randon 

Cum  Laude 
August  Carl  Rauchle  III 
Catherine  J.  Reny 

Cum  Laude 
Stephanie  Claudette  Reuther 

Cum  Laude 
Kavatus  M.  Riddle 


Joseph  Watsker  Ries 

Elizabeth  Hadley  Rigamer 

Mia  Carol  Roberts 

Gail  Metoyer  Robichaux 

Maria  Veronica  Rodrigues  Perez-Rioja 

Jeffrey  Paul  Rogers 

Noel  Sebastian  Rossignol 

Martin  Bernard  Rubio 

Kathryn  Lee  Ruck 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Ryan  Michael  Rupe 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Patricia  Catherine  Rupp 
Yvette  Regina  Ruppel 
Maria  Jose  Salmeron 
Kimberly  Joy  Sanders 

Cum  Laude 
Michele  Lorraine  Sarra 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Eleni  Savvaides 
Brian  Lawrence  Schaefer 
Erika  Rachael  Schwarz 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Paul  Lucien  Scoriels  III 
Jill  Marie  Seelinger 

Cum  Laude 
Katherine  M.  Sfakianos 
Sarah  Ehzabeth  Shaw 
Elizabeth  Rose  Sherman 
Sara  Marie  Shipley 

Presidential  Scholar 

Cum  Laude 
Tracy  Kara  Shollmier 
Nathalie  Gloria  Simon 
Michelle  Sinclair 
Earnrolyn  Charlyse  Smith 
Erin  Alberta  Smith 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Nora  Ceceilia  Smith 
Samantha  Tschiffely  Smith 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Cassandra  Camille  Snyder 
Valeria  Sol 
Ariene  Elaine  Soltero 
Michele  Moncrief  Sonier 
Michele  Renee  Souma 
Philip  Christopher  Spizale 
Alexandra  Stein 
Gregory  John  Stepkoski 
Katherine  Allison  Stewart 
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Steven  Paul  St.  Martin 
Melissa  Anne  Stokes 
Adam  Stone 
Harvey  Striem 
Douglas  Michael  Stumvoll 
Courtney  Ann  Sullivan 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
William  M.  Tatar 
Anthony  Richard  Taylor 
Jane  Tebbe-Hubscher 
Misa  Terwilliger 
Mark  Edward  Thibodaux,  SJ 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Charles  Franklin  Thomas 
Diana  Lyne  Thomas 
Ricardo  Jorge  Tohme,  Jr. 
Juan  Enrique  Torruella  Pidal 
Lysa  Nicole  Toubiana 
Jonathan  Samuel  Townsend 
Laurel  Winston  Tracey 
Matthew  David  Trebon 

Cum  Laude 
Mark  Anthony  TuUos 
Clare  Tyson 
Thomas  J.  Urban 
Maria  Theresa  Vatterott 
Irene  Ortega  Vilanova 
Eric  Michael  Vincent 
David  Anthony  Vinterella 
Rene  Charles  Viosca,  Jr. 
Tuan  Anh  Vu 
Blanca  Patrice  Walker 
Rodney  Lee  Walker 
David  John  Weber 
Darcy  Michelle  Weed 
Scott  Anthony  Weidner 

Presidential  Scholar 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Lorena  Marie  Weisenberger 
Sean  Patrick  Wentworth 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Kelly  Lyn  Williams 
Dana  Michelle  Wilright 
Tina  Marie  Wilson 
Sandra  Wolf 
Christopher  John  Wolff 
Beth  Ellen  Woltjen 
Warren  Joseph  Yemm  II 
Christine  Jennifer  Yontz 
Vanessa  Fay  Young 

Cum  Laude 


R.J.  Warren  Zanes 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Sherri  Elizabeth  Zeller 
Rex  Jason  Zgarba,  S.J. 
Magna  Cum  Laude 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Jefrino  Afonso 
Jeffrey  Raymond  Altbea 
Sami  A.  Almaghlouh 
Mary  Anderson 

Cum  Laude 
Teresa  Hunt  Amoult 
Michael  Noel  Baluyot 
Valerie  Clare  Bodet 
Shannon  Beth  Boudreaux 

Cum  Laude 
Carrie  Comiskey 
Christopher  John  Danner 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Jennifer  Ann  Doherty 
Hema  Malini  Edupuganti 

Honors 
Catherine  Lynne  Flood 
Kristen  Michele  France 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Maria  Fuentes 
Lamia  Roshunda  Gathrite 
Remy  Gross 

Valanita  LaManda  Hamilton 
Clayton  Frederick  Hellner,  Jr. 
William  Morrison  Homes 
Julia  Renee  Jarreau 
Dulce  Maria  Jimenez 

Cum  Laude 
Marlene  Juarez 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Glenn  Kelley 
Kendra  Leigh  Kuebler 
Tamela  Ann  LaMarca 

Presidential  Scholar 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Sherri  Maestri 
Marybeth  Makofsky 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Alfredo  Mavila 
Matthew  Eugene  Meunier 
Claudia  Mora 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
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Catherine  Ngoc-Tran  Nguyen 
Presidential  Scholar 
Magna  Cum  Laude 

Andrew  Trung  Nguyen 

Tuyen  Nguyen 

Patrick  Harold  O'Connell 

David  O'Leary 

Dana  Marie  Peilegrin 

Ann  Part  Pfalzgraf 
Cum  Laude 

Angie  Marie  Ragas 
Cum  Laude 

Rama  Rao 

Sidney  Heider  Raymond 

Joshua  Joseph  Reece 

Jeffrey  Douglas  Schmidt 
Magna  Cum  Laude 

Nancy  A  Seeman 

Magna  Cum  Laude 

William  Sisk 

Nina  Camille  Skinner 
Presidential  Scholar 
Magna  Cum  Laude 

Dana  Stavola 

Dung  Tran 

Elizabeth  Lynn  Toole 
Cum  Laude 

Jessica  Urbanik 

Lydia  Lenore  Waguespack 

Lee  Waldron 

Robette  Zepada 


Catherine  Elizabeth  Hebert 

Anna  Ohvier  Hero 

Heidi  Horsley 

William  Stephen  Lawrence  Haydrick 

Bruce  Howard  Hyman 

Michael  Wayne  Lacey 

Janet  Castille  Lahasky 

Annette  Petit  Landry 

Maureen  Blount  Little 

Elizabeth  Falanga  Lomax 

Elenora  Maxine  Mackey 

Marie  Beckham  Mateme 

Victoria  Lynn  Martin 

Frances  Ruppe  Matthews 

Megan  Maria  McCarthy 

Patricia  Colley  Moore 

Paul  V.  Murray 

Richard  Leon  Naquin 

Lena  Marie  Nuccio 

Patrick  Danilo  Otero 

Diann  Anita  Pelias 

Myra  Ameha  Perkins 

Lisbeth  Andrea  Philip 

Adrienne  Claire  Reuther 

Andrea  Loraine  Ribando 

Gail  Rubin-Drake 

Patrice  Sanders-Jacques 

Patti  Jude  Scruggs 

Merry  Ashley  Tyndall 

Theresa  Louise  Varos 

Patrick  Joseph  Williams 


Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

Cynthia  Lynn  Browne 
Arthur  Brett  Rief 
Dvora  J.  Robinson 
Cum  Laude 

Master  of  Religious  Studies 

Maria  Beth  Morris 
Scott  Roger  Murray 

Master  of  Science 

Sabrina  Antione-Amedee 

Kathryn  Dale  Ball 

Aida  Pedroso  Bajon 

Patricia  Geerken  Bertucci 

Keith  Bravo 

Helena  Leonilde  Cuervo  Casabiance 

Monica  Ford  Esponge 

Ruth  C.  Gannon 

Elaine  Gossman 


Master  of  Science 

in  Teaching  General  Science 

Susan  Justice  Allen 
Edward  Joseph  Boyle 
Andrew  Lazar  Callais,  Jr. 
Melanie  Green  Cyrus 
Jennifer  Elizabeth  Donahue 
Danielle  Sylvia  Recasner  Foley 
Sherri  Ann  James 
Mark  Shall  Richards 
Herschel  Freeman  Stevenson 
Ingrid  Hodge  Thompson 
Brian  Young 

Master  of  Science 

in  Teaching  Mathematics 

Jennifer  Howe  Agan 
Amado  Sleiman  Arida 
Brian  Joseph  Barbre 
Joyce  Porretto  Bauer 
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Darlene  Elizabeth  Ceaser 
Shelley  Graham  Cruice 
Mary  Ward  Daigle 
Dennis  M.  Dillion 
Mary  Guidry  Earles 
Tyrone  Lucas  Pichon 
Patricia  Corcoran  Rome 
Patrice  Melissa  Strickland 
Remonda  Owens  Edmond 
James  Patrick  Flatley 
Barbara  Walter  Griggs 
Shirley  Appleton  Guy  , 

Patrick  A.  Hunley 
Melissa  Canales  Kelly 
Mary  Lynn  Lumetta 
Armand  Joseph  Matherne,  Jr. 
S.  Diane  Koetting  McCann 
Lauralee  G.  Tilton 
Catherine  Favaloro  Victoriano 
Leigh  Ann  Wheeler        / .      , 

COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Jeffrey  Vernon  Albert  ; 

William  Thomas  Childs 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Peter  Lee  Cho 
Harumi  Kurihara 

Cum  Laude 
Patrick  Roberts  McCurry      , 

Cum  Laude 
HugoR.  Mijangos 
Shana  Ann  Neck 
Marc  Harlyn  Reisman 
Natalie  EHse  Rushing 
Lynn  Marie  Spears 
Amy  Anne  Wunsch  -  ' 

Laura  Zambrano 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music 

Douglas  B.  Rathbun 
Magna  Cum  Laude 

Bachelor  of  Music  Education 

Sheila  Renee  Adger 
Mary  Lorene  McCoy 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Amy  Karen  Nemanich 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Esther  Consuelo  Tyree 

Cum  Laude 


Margaret  Ann  Walsh 
Cum  Laude 

Bachelor  of  Music  Therapy 

Mary-Beth  Arvilla  Golden 
Agatha  Alzena  White 

Master  of  Music 

Yuriko  Asano 

David  Paul  Patrick  Persyn 

Master  of  Music  Education 

Herman  Joseph  Jones 


COLLEGE  OF 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

Dean  Michael  Adamek 
Coleman  E.  Adler  III 
Dean  Michael  Arruebarrena 

Cum  Laude 
Anahda  Barrera 

Cum  Laude 
Donna  Renee  Barrios 
Annette  Marie  Barsallo 
Keela  Nicole  Bell 
Elizabeth  Katherine  Black 
Mary  Jane  Bock 
Sherry  Anne  Boehm 
Louis  Joseph  Biglioli  III 
Pamela  Ann  Boudreaux 

Presidential  Scholar 
David  Michael  Bradley 
Devin  Michael  Brand 
Trista  Heather  Bremekamp 
Charles  Rainey  Brown 
Jonathan  Andrew  Brown 
Juan  Miguel  Bu 
Ana  Clemencia  Buitrago 

Cum  Laude 
Michelle  Anne  Canerot 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Karl  Canto 
Louis  Joseph  Capo 

Cum  Laude 
Jeffrey  Alan  Cardile 
Jose  Luis  Carrillo 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Juan  M.  Casacuberta 
Colleen  Ann  Casey 
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Juan  Pablo  Castillo 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Tara  Ann  Cichwicz 
Brent  Edward  Cleggett 
Kenneth  John  Cognevich,  Jr. 
Gordon  David  Cotton 
Bruce  Gerard  Cuber 
Sandra  Camille  Cuebas 
Trina  Danette  Diaz 
Scott  Stephen  Dittmann 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Leonard  Bernard  Doussan  III 
Brigette  Lynn  Duhe 
Andre  Eugene  Dupont 
Thieu  Quoc  Dupre 
Luis  Alberto  Dutari  de  la  Espriella 
Michael  Joseph  Eli 
Kristine  Morvant  Ellis 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Belma  Patricia  Erazo 

Cum  Laude 
Leslie  Rodriguez  Esquivel 

Cum  Laude 
William  Davis  Evans 
Tina  Peyregne  Folse 

Cum  Laude 
Jennifer  Lee  French 
AHda  del  Carmen  Garcia  de  Paredes 

Cum  Laude 
Stephanie  M.  Gele 
Sally  V.  Irizarry  Genovese 
John  Steptoe  Giardina 
Francisco  Jose  Gonzalez 
Juan  Claudio  Gonzalez 
Terrence  Patrick  Gorman 
Pamela  Marie  Grass 

Presidential  Scholar 

Cum  Laude 
Rebecca  Kay  Green 
Percill  Jude  Griffin 
Stella  Ivette  Guillen 
Deanna  Jo  Hamilton 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Deidra  Michelle  Harris 
Nicholas  Munir  Hawit  Chirinos 
Wendy  Mary  Hemel 
Victor  Thomas  Henken,  Jr. 
Sally  V.  Irizarry 
Charles  Mitchell  Ives  III 
Melissa  Marie  Janet 
David  M.  Jarrett 
Christy  Rose  Kern 


Paul  Christian  Kitziger 
Frederick  Charles  Kopfler  III 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
John  Michael  Kriz 
Christopher  Ashley  Latiolais 
Daniel  Arthur  Liner 
Joseph  Francis  Lopez,  Jr. 
Eileen  Marie  Maloney 
Florencio  Julian  Marin,  Jr. 
Jan  Elizabeth  Marlbrough 

Cum  Laude 
Antoinette  Teresa  Marshall 
Jaime  Martin 

David  Martinez-Dimnet  Martinez 
Maria  Mercedes  Martinez 
Pedro  Manuel  Martinez  Parsi 
Brian  Charles  Merchant 
Kerry  Ann  Merrigan 
Kara  Michelle  Mikelson 
Stanley  Paul  Moore 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Elena  Luz  Mora  Arriaza 
Michael  Joseph  Moser,  Jr. 
Michael  Stephen  Mullaly 
Kyle  David  Murray 
Nile  Gene  Neeley,  Jr. 
Anne  Mary  Bich-Tran  Nguyen 
Hong  Anh  Nguyen 

Cum  Laude 
Phi  Thuy  Nguyen 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Rosemarie  Oswald 

Cum  Laude 
Marlene  Kauppinen  Paddison 

Cum  Laude 
Rina  Lizzette  Paguaga  Buitrago 
Christopher  Joseph  Patritti 

Cum  Laude 
Anne  Marie  Petitjean 
Christopher  Quang  Pham 
Tuan  Anh  Pham 
Allison  Marie  PigUa 
Michelle  Marie  Pijuan 
Jonathan  Jamieson  Prockop 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Angela  Deon  Randolph 
Jeannette  Danielle  Reidell 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Maria  Haydel  Roche 
Michael  Christopher  Roedel 

Cum  Laude 
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Andrea  Maraia  Rodas  Espinel 

Cum  Laude 
Matthew  Robert  Reeling 
Danielle  Andrea  Rosemore 
Juliette  Marie  Roux 
Charlotte  Gael  Samaras 
Vanessa  Akemi  Santos 
Enrique  Jose  Sanz 
Symbol  Selie  Schafer 

Cum  Laude 
Rhonda  Diane  Lucas  Schexnayder 
Leah  Cecilia  Schlater 
Joan  Frances  Schuette 
Thomas  Patrick  Speirs 
Tara  Jodi  Tedesco 
Maria  Antonieta  Thalassinos 
Thomas  Jude  Thies 
Joseph  Daniel  Thomburg 
Maria  Vargas 
AnVo 

Judy  Sauter  Vogel 
Staley  Aquilla  Weidmann  III 
Barbara  Marie  Whittemore 
Ashley  Marie  Willis 
Robin  Thomas  Whaley 
Miles  CHfford  Wilkin  II 
Jeannie  Miujean  Wong 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Laura  Ann  Young 

Master  of  Business  Administration 

Susan  Kay  Baker 
Herbert  Christopher  Barnes 
Michael  Samuel  Baudier 
Kelly  Lee  Biggers 
Anthony  Enrique  Bird 
Tapati  Biswas 
Kenneth  W.  Buck 
Phillip  Warren  Burmaster 
Cynthia  Dorsa  Caire 
Kevin  Haase  Caliva 
Sherrie  Lynn  Campbell 
Lee  Ann  Canova 
Harold  Leonard  Cargol,  Jr. 
John  Lavergne  Carney 
Catherine  Carter  Clark 
Darryl  Joseph  Cartello 
Daniel  Michael  Cristinzio 
Thomas  Patrick  Cronin 
Michael  James  Cunningham 
James  Francis  Dalton 
Daniela  M.  Danna 


Dirk  B.  Danos 

Catherine  Claire  Dawson 

Jan  Michelle  Degeneffe 

Donna  Catherine  Delle 

Richard  Dixon 

Brett  Edward  Emmanuel 

Blake  O.  Escudier 

Blake  Owen  Escudier 

Nancy  Price  Ewell 

Wendi  Ann  Fendley 

Claus  Fleckenstein 

Thomas  Andrew  Flower 

Patricia  Ann  Galbraith 

Matt  James  Gaston 

Carlos  Raul  Gonzalez 

Richard  Henry  Goodyear 

Bruce  Edward  Grogan 

Denise  A.  Guttenberg 

David  G.  Haines 

Darrell  L.  Hamann 

Barbara  Ann  Hauck 

William  Paul  Hebert 

Glenn  A.  Herrera 

David  Eugene  Hildreth 

Glen  David  Hoffmann,  Jr. 

John  Francis  Hogsett 

Douglas  Earl  Hubscher 

Joseph  Michael  Hunter 

Alvaro  Jarquin 

Sophie  Vera  Kobouloff 

John  Weeks  Lamperez 

Catherine  McQueen  Lanier 

Janice  H.  Lastic 

Dennis  Patrick  Lauscha 

Maria  Helena  Lisak 

Javier  Eriel  Maldonado 

Rosa  Alejandra  Malo 

Gina  Ann  Maney 

Timothy  Wayne  Mann 

Michael  Dennis  Martinelli 

Michael  Gregory  Mayer 

Brad  Donald  Mazerolle 

William  Thomas  Mentz 

Kay  Laura  Menzies 

Charles  L.  Mills 

Matthew  Edward  Mullen 

Joe  Barrett  Owens,  Jr. 

Shirley  C.  Patron 

Paul  Maxime  Queyrouse 

Troy  Anthony  Remy 

Raphael  Reyes-Spindola  Gaxiola 

Donna  Marie  Rodrigue 
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Ralph  Donovan  Ross 
John  Blakemore  Schwing 
Garvin  Saunders  Sharp 
Christopher  Howard  Sherwood 
Michael  Andrew  Skinner 
Patrick  Joseph  Spaulding 
Andrea  Marie  Spencer 
Edward  F.  Sporl  IV 
James  Louis  Talbot 
Calvin  Albert  Templet,  Jr. 
Marc  William  Theberge 
Deneen  C.  Vieira 
Rita  M.  Vivero 
Kathryn  Ameha  Voelker 
Clayton  John  White 
Sidney  Alfred  Wike,  Jr. 
John  Wilferth 
Medgar  Eddie  Williams 
Deborah  A.  Wisnowski 


CITY  COLLEGE 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 

Joyce  Wells  Annison 
Cheryl  Demis  Bacon 
Charles  Edgar  Battalora 
Candace  L.  Bertini 
Patricia  Marguerite  Boyd 
Christine  Carol  Bryan 
Elizabeth  Catt  Conners 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Gladys  Kirby  Cooper 

Cum  Laude 
Elizabeth  Jo  Cosse 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Sybil  Faye  Artigue  Gotten 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Elsie  Branton  Groom 
Harry  S.  Dupree 
Lynn  Sherri  Eckhardt 
Mary  Ellen  Gallagher 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Imelda  Teresa  Fisher  Gonzalez 
Mary  Lynn  (Aymami)  Hymel 
Lisa  Marie  Prieur  King 
Ruth  Elizabeth  Klumb 
Charlotte  Violet  Kreher 
Elizabeth  Anne  Lambeth 
Terri  Ann  Louviere  Espinosa 
Madeline  Vargas  Luther 
Barbara  Ann  Randolph  Mahoney 


Janet  Aline  Manning 

Cum  Laude 
Cheryl  Michel  McEroy 
Ray  Allen  Meaux 
Susan  Ehzabeth  Mielke 
Cynthia  Flinn  Modtland 
Wendy  Simoneaux  Naquin 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Faye  Lewis  Nettles 
Patricia  Flannery  Pearce 

Cum  Laude 
Loretta  Ann  Pfeister 
Laura  Callahan  Picou 
Joycelyn  T.  Rusk 

Cum  Laude 
Herbert  Joseph  Satterlee,  Jr. 
Johnette  Scahsi 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Julianne  Devoy  Scherer 
Tanya  Pitre  Schreiber 
Ramona  Williams  Skidmore 
Sharon  Larche  Spencer 
Mary  Pen  land  Speyrer 
Rosie  L.  Tanner 
Brenda  Green  Thomas 
Sheila  Marie  Thornton 
Patricia  Populus-Tuckerson 
Karen  Cambre  Vessier 
Hazel  V.  Vest 
Cynthia  Harris  Willhite 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Genelle  W.  WiUiams 
Kathleen  Margaret  Wright 

Bachelor  of  Criminal  Justice 

Samuel  L.  Capaci 
Erin  Margaret  Casey 

Cum  Laude 
Karen  Ann  Coleman 
Jane  Wiedemann  deSilva 
Grayson  Michael  Dufrene 
Natasha  S.  Gumpert 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Leisha  Derose  Dickerson  Hamilton 
Arthur  Joseph  Kahoe  III 

Cum  Laude 
Charles  Thomas  Kelly,  Jr. 

Cum  Laude 
Orlando  Rey  Martinez 
Anita  Steckel  McCrossen 
Pierre  T.  Scott 
Robert  James  Taylor 
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Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies 

Suyapa  Amador 
Carolina  Arroliga 

Cum  Laude 
Joseph  Lewis  Crowton 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Linda  Herndon  Dell 

Cum  Laude 
Thomas  Leo  Finn 
Lucia  Yolanda  Gremillion 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Lawrence  Hamilton  La  Hoste  III 
Melinda  Mary  Martin 
Timothy  Neal  Martin 
Dorothy  Mouton  Nicholas 
Randall  Edward  Palmer 
Ralph  Scwaner 

Cum  Laude 
Sean  Arnaldo  Sirker 

Cum  Laude 

Bachelor  of  Applied  Science 

Maria  Aldana 
Juhe  Bertaut  Bell 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Daniel  Foster  Brown,  Jr. 
Linda  Krape  Carsno 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Monique  Marie  Christophe 
Evelyn  Allen  DiMarco 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Tammie  Green  Edwards 
Genevieve  Elliott 
Olga  A.  Flores 

Cum  Laude 
Vivian  Genaro 
Christine  Ann  Gonzales 
Gloria  Colin  Guichard 
Daniel  Joseph  Hagmann 
John  Louis  Hernandez,  Jr. 
David  Alexander  Hickey 
Linda  C.  Hillis 

Cum  Laude 
James  Norcom  Jackson 
Keith  William  Jacobs 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Bibi  Asimonnesha  Jameer 
Jesslyn  Susan  Loeb 
Gwen  W.  Martin 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Ann  Irene  McMillon 
Ernest  Nunez  III 


Harriet  Cecile  Peralta 
Elizabeth  Moore  Pursley 
Raymond  Stuart  Romero 

Cum  Laude 
Carol  F.  Roshto 
Kathleen  Wooley  Sharp 

Cum  Laude 
Jesse  Melton  Sherrell 

Cum  Laude 
Shirley  Ann  Stratman 
Charles  Joseph  Vedros  III 
Richard  David  Vogel 
Amelie  Freeman  Welman 

Cum  Laude 
Brenda  Susan  Wilson 

Master  of  Pastoral  Studies 

Jack  A.  Alexander 

Genny  Lee  Boehmer 

Josephine  Ruth  Bush 

Catherine  Veronica  Butler 

Jean  Messecar  Caldwell 

Mary  R.  ConsigHo 

Marion  McCall  Danforth 

Donna  Marie  Daniels,  SND 

Leslie  Elizabeth  DeLaney 

Deborah  Louise  Devine 

John  E.  Donnelly 

Margaret  M.  Donnelly 

Susanne  Marie  Dutton-Bonner 

Felix  Ekedozie  Elosi 

Joan  Isabelle  Fihpowicz 

JuHanna  Allerding  Flynn 

James  Michael  Gaddy 

Judith  Ann  Gaffney 

Patrick  C.  Gallagher 

Mitzi  Gae  George 

Carol  Turner  Giles 

Mary  Beth  Cranberry 

Mamie  B.  Augusta  Grant 

Eleanor  McCall  Henley 

Eleanor  Seli  Hines 

Margaret  Lynn  Humphreys 

Joanne  Mary  Kearney 

Gerard  Hilary  Kelly 

Janet  A.  Klug 

Mary  Ann  Koellner 

Francis  Lenz 

Victoria  Eugenia  Quivos  Madden 

Martha  B.  Mareno 

Marjorie  Maxwell  Mayfield 

James  Robert  McDonald 
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Carolyn  Ann  Michaels 
Martha  Grandy  Graves  Moore 
Agnes  Penny 
Dolores  ViUicana  Poole 
Rosemary  Campbell  Romasco 
Arlene  Schmidt 
Margaret  Mary  Shields 
Kathryn  Grace  Sizelove 
Toni  V.  Snow 
Gertrud  Margaret  Stanford 
Carmen  Marie  Villafane 
Andrew  Thomas  Walker 
Vivian  Couvillon  Yates 
Mary  Frances  Zeller 

Master  of  Religious  Education 

Linda  Marie  Barringer 
Maurice  Alfred  Boehmer,  Jr. 
Michael  Lawrence  Bourgeois 
James  Edward  Breazile 
Kevin  James  Breazile 
Deborah  Ann  Carmody 
Frances  Marian  Caroll 
Paul  Kenneth  Cooper 
Barbara  E.  Danner 
Eileen  Therese  Dolan 
Ellen  Ann  Doyle 
Archibald  Milton  Duncan  III 
Leslie  Anne  Gjerstad 
Sheilda  J.  Gomez 
Martha  KroU  Gravois 
Patricia  Marie  Green 
Gwendolyn  Ann  Grillot 
Martha  Louis  Mayne 
Barbara  Jeanne  McAtee 
Joseph  Robert  McElroy,  Jr. 
James  Edward  Relleke 
Charles  Joseph  Sailler  III 
Gail  Coley  Salie 
Ann  Culotta  Schneller 
Marilyn  Joan  Spitzig 
Kathleen  Ann  Stelly 
Carol  Magendie  Williams 
Berleen  F.  Wobeter 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  1994 


HONORARY  DEGREES 

Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 

Thomas  Berry 

The  Honorable  J.  Bennett  Johnston 

The  Most  Reverend  Francis  B.  Schulte 


DEGREES  IN  COURSE 


COLLEGE  OF 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

David  Nessim  Abadi 
Angela  Marie  Adamo 
Shawn  Anne  Adams 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Tannya  Michelle  Aguilera 
AUyson  Kay  Albregts 
Dawn  Marie  Allen 
Roderick  Alvendia 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Oscar  Ernesto  Amador 
Alisa  DeAnn  Applegate 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Susan  Elaine  Archey 
Alba  Virginia  Arenas  Gutierrez 
Eva  Marie  Augello 
Kira  MacNevin  Ayers 
Ansley  Olivia  Baker 
Evelyn  Carol  Banks 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Mildred  del  Carmen  Bamett 
Jacqueline  Romero  Barrios 

Cum  Laude 
Keenan  Allan  Bartscher 

Cum  Laude 
Patrick  Francis  Baxter 
Laura  Leigh  Beaty 
Melanie  May  Benitez 
Mary  Kathryn  Betty 
Joy  Adele  Blum 

Cum  Laude 
Jolene  M.  Bouchon 

Cum  Laude 
Darren  H.  Bourgeois 


Adele  Marie  Boustany 

Cum  Laude 
Danny  Neil  Bowz 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Susan  Lynne  Brady 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Catherine  Joan  Bres 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Amy  EHzabeth  Broussard 
Kelly  Broussard 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Christopher  Cornell  Brown 
Jeffrey  Thomas  Brown 
Maurice  Adolf o  Brungardt 
Kyle  Vincent  Budd 
Robert  Houston  Burlison 
Virginia  Kyle  Butler 
Frank  John  Canzoneri  III 
Jennifer  Ellen  Cardinale 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Alessandra  Carias 
Heather  Marie  Carr 

Cum  Laude 
Tiffany  Kristen  Carson 

Cum  Laude 
Holly  Elizabeth  Carter 
Shannon  Elizabeth  Casey 
Marc  James  Castelo 
Ciro  Mauricio  Cerrato 
Effie  Marie  Chaisson 
Nicole  Nitaki  Chandler 
Marlene  Ivory  Chatman 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Padmini  Chintapalli 
Susan  Anne  Chipperfield 
Ricardo  Cimerman 
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Edward  Napoleon  Claughton  III 
Michelle  Lynn  Clavijo 
Mary  Faith  Collins 
Catherine  Mouledoux  Comiskey 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Maria  Alexandra  Cordero 
Gary  Patrick  Cousins  II 
Yvette  Suzanne  Creel 
Natalie  Suzanne  Cross 

Presidential  Scholar 
Michael  McNeills  Daly 
Giao  Lan  Dang 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Jason  Lloyd  Daniel 

Cum  Laude 
Tracie  Ann  Davis 
Jessica  M.  de  Jesus 
Mark  Kory  Dean 
Richard  Francis  Deas 
Colleen  Marie  Deeney 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Michael  James  Delaune 
Christopher  Jiro  Delgado 
Nicole  Leslie  Deluzain 
James  d'Entremont 
Paul  Anthony  Derks 
Allison  M.  deWolfe 
Orlando  A.  Diaz 
Jayson  Julius  Diorio 
Shirley  Marie  DoUiole 
Michele  Lynn  Dubret 
Danielle  F.  Durfey 

Cum  Laude 
Dana  BHss  Duterroil 

Cum  Laude 
James  Patrick  Egan 
Candy  S.  Ellison 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Sharon  Catherine  Epstein 

Cum  Laude 
Elizabeth  Anne  Evans 
Lesley  Anne  Eyles 
Chandra  Vernette  Farrington 
Christy  Ellen  Fast 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
David  Christopher  Ferguson 
Hugo  Ernesto  Figueroa 
James  Anthony  Fisher 
Marisa  Gay  Fitzgerald 
William  David  Fleming 
Stefani  Florreich 


Kathleen  Shannon  Ford 
Darrin  Louis  Forte 
Gianna  Gabrielle  Coe  Fortino 
June  Ellen  Foust 

Cum  Laude 
Dana  Leah  French 
Bonnie  Lynn  Friedman 
Rebecca  Lea  Fritz 

Cum  Laude 
Rhett  A.  Fulton 
Marylynn  Gagnon 
Mireya  Carolina  Gamundi 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Deha  Marie  Garcia 
Patricia  Garcia 
Giselle  Savoie  Gattuso 
Gilberto  Ruben  Geigel 
Gayle  Marie  Gelpi 
Shannon  Marie  Gibbons 
James  Barry  Giroir,  Jr. 
Christopher  James  Godat 
Zuzelle  Christie  Gomez 
Allyson  Anne  Gonsoulin 
Aurora  Gonzalez-Carvajal 
Robert  Hayes  Gowen 

Cum  Laude 
Carolyn  G.  Grace 
Colleen  Marie  Grace 
Aura  Marina  Gracias 
Maria  Graesser 

Cum  Laude 
Melissa  Elizabeth  Grantadam 
Jean  Marie  Greenfield 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Patrick  Reynolds  Greenwood 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cun  Laude 
Adam  Leigh  Grendahl 
Jennifer  Kathleen  Griffin 
Eugenia  Beatriz  Guerra 
Helena  Woolworth  Guest 
Javier  Guibelalde  Folch 
Tracey  Renee  Guillotte 
Patricia  Knight  Hardie 
Keely  Beshears  Harris 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Timothy  William  Hassinger 
Joelle  Marie  Hazel 
Angelique  A.  Hebert 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Gregory  Scott  Hebert 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
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Kerri  Michelle  Hebert 
Denis  M.  Hein 
Therese  Marie  Hetzel 
Alexandra  P.  Hirras 
Trisha  Ann  Hirth 

Cum  Laude 
Lisa  Marie  Hobson 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Francis  Ryan  Hoguet 
Rachel  Caroline  Hoormann 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Charies  Hamilton  Houston  III 
Cindy  Adele  Huber 

Magna  Cum  Laude  . , 

Edward  Michael  Hubert 
Lisa  Ellen  Ingram 
Dana  Maria  Inzinna 
Lanette  Jackson 
Joseph  Paul  Jacobs 
Christopher  Clemens  Jeansonne 

Cum  Laude 
Stacy  Dianne  Jennings 
Mary  Celeste  John 
Danielle  Lynn  Johnson 
Matthew  Nicholas  Johnson        i- 
Shelby  Lambert  Johnston 
Rachelle  D.  Jones 
Shaveka  Monique  Joshua 
Kathleen  Elizabeth  Kelly 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Robert  Mouledoux  Kelly 
Katharine  Marion  Kelso 
Stephen  Miguel  Kibler 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Joseph  Michael  Kigin 
Kristi  Nelson  King 
Gertrude  Josephine  Kluchin 
Alan  H.  Kook 
David  Jude  Kramer 
Kristin  Lee  Krebs 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Thomas  J.  Kress 
Holly  Anne  Lawrence 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Kenneth  Paul  LeBoeuf 
Heather  Oak  Lee 
Kristi  Faye  Lemoine 

Cum  Laude 
Stuart  Warren  Leslie 


Virginia  Louise  Lewis 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Lani  Georgia  Liakos 
Ryan  Patrick  Lindsay 

Cum  Laude 
Rita  Maria  L6pez 
Sean  E.  Lough 

Cum  Laude 
Laurie  Ann  Lucas 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Brian  Keith  Lutz 
Sheree  Monique  Lynee 
Margaret  Ellen  Mahoney 

Presidential  Scholar 

Cum  Laude 
Cindy  Marie  Mandina 
Genevieve  Ann  Mannion 
Melissa  Christina  Manolas 
Keith  Charles  Maresma 
Jason  Patrick  Marr 
Todd  Stuart  Masson 
Robert  Andrew  McAuliffe 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Melissa  Roberts  McCahill 
Amber  Lee  McConnell 
Cohn  Micheal  McCormick 
Peter  Cavanaugh  McDermott 
Shedren  Gerri  McGill 
Edward  Waples  McKee  II 
Mary  Kathleen  McMenamy 
Kim  JoAnna  McNulty 

Cum  Laude 
Keith  Sekou  Medley 
Erol  V.  Meryl 
Ingrid  Carol  Miles 
Megan  Eileen  Miller 
Amy  Lucille  Mize 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Marta  Aurora  Mohna 
Patrick  Michael  Mooney 
Christina  Robin  Morgan 
William  Patrick  Mountain 
Sarah  Giselle  Munoz 
Angela  Lika  Neel 
Thu-Huong  Thi  Nguyen 

Cum  Laude 
Beatriz  Nicolas 
Thomas  Barrett  Norman 
Todd  Allen  Novak 
Eric  Manuel  Nunez 
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Jeanne  Michel  Nunez 

Cum  Laude 
Charles  Edward  O'Steen 
Allison  Michelle  Oge 
Trevy  Jude  Organ 
Kathleen  Linda  Pantaleo 
Stephanie  Francesca  Parrino 
Amy  Kathryn  Fairish 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Catherine  Rae  Patrick 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Peacock 

Cum  Laude 
Altamira  Juana  Perea 
Rose  Mary  Perez 
Lynette  Dupre  Perrault 
Brett  Preston  Phillips 
Jill  Marie  Pichowski 
George  Podos 

Samuel  Regis-Kavanaugh  Pollach 
Noel  Andre  Ponthieux 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Angel  Lynn  Poole 
Martin  Pousson 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Paul  Jack  Primeaux,  Jr. 
Dwaine  Eugene  Quarells 
Kimberly  Anne  Quinn 
Alexis  Nicole  Radocaj 
Christopher  Daniel  Rapheal 
Nubia  L.  Reyes 
Eleanor  Megan  Rice 
Noelani  Kathleen  Riehle 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Frances  Sofia  Rios 
Christine  Ann  Rivard 
Stephanie  Dawn  Rodgers 

Cum  Laude 
Francisco  Luis  Rodriguez 
Vania  Michelle  Rodriguez 
Michael  Damian  Rohling 
Louis  William  Romanos,  Jr. 
Karen  Theresa  Rountree 

Cum  Laude 
Kim  Marie  Russell 
Seth  Mark  Rutman 
Michelle  Lynne  Saba 

Cum  Laude 
Marta  Araceli  Sallaberry 
Kimberlee  Suzanne  Schear 
Albert  Henry  Schof  III 
Debra  Jean  Schubert 


Sara  S.  Selman 
Patrick  John  Shay 
Carolynn  Virginia  Smith 
Marlon  Durant  Smith 

Cum  Laude 
Melissa  Lee  Smith 
Rebecca  Carole  Smith 

Cum  Laude 
Robyn  Lee  Smith 
Carla  Christina  Solis 
Katina  Valencia  Spera 
Daniel  John  Spiegel 
Christopher  Thomas  Stackpoole 
Sharon  A.  Stacks 
Reid  Issac  Steinberg 
Mary  Musette  Stewart 
Julie-Anne  EHzabeth  Stoodt 
Daniel  Frederick  Strobel 

Cum  Laude 
Kayo  Suzuki 
Eric  Paul  Thomas 
Michelle  Thome 
Nicole  Thome 
Karen  Marie  Tisdell 
Lee  D.  Titus 

Cum  Laude 
Lynette  Y.  Torres 
Robert  Thomas  Tramazzo 
Shiow-Wen  Tsai 
Carolyn  Anne  Turco 
Laura  Anne  Turner 
Murray  Vise  Tumer 
Jay  A.  Tusa 
Erika  Liesl  Unterseher 
Christopher  Vance 
Michelle  Marie  van  Goiodtsnoven 
Jose  Martin  Varela  Castro 

Presidential  Scholar 
Roberto  Enrrique  Varela 

Cum  Laude 
Lakeidra  Veal 
Alexandra  Velutini-Ploch 
Claire  Brandon  Marc  Vivian 
Cadence  Phillips  Wagner 
Carmen  Deane  Walker 
Jennifer  Rea  Walker 
Brad  Doody  Webb 
Julienne  Damans  Williams 
Raffaela  Nicole  Wilson 
Christine  Annette  Wimberg 
Emily  Augusta  Wimbush 
Stephen  Joseph  Wong 
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Michael  Wayne  Young 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

John  Patton  Donovan 
Donald  Robertson  Owen  III 

Bachelor  of  Sciences 

Patricia  Isabel  Alonso 
Marilyn  Ann  Armstrong 
Glorimar  Attiles 
Donald  Peter  Auzine  II 
Richard  Dax  Avila 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Edgar  Amador  Belardo 
Bridget  Gerard  Brunet 
Suzette  Marie  Buchler 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Renan  Bu-Contreras         .     > 
Karen  Ann  Butera 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Josefma  deLeon  Caleon 
Brandy  Nicole  Chadwick 
Stephan  Micheal  Charbonnet 

Cum  Laude 
William  Joseph  Charbonnet 
Lawrence  David  Clark 
Erika  Canales  Cummings 
Anna  Marie  Dean 
Paul  Charles  Deichmann 

Cum  Laude 
Chadwick  James  Donaldson 
Philip  Anthony  Fasullo 
Reba  Marie  Ferris  II 
Renee  Suzanne  Fortier 

Cum  Laude 
Matthew  Thomas  Foss 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Lesley  Ann  Galvan 
Maria  Elena  Garcia 
Andreas  Peter  Gottschalk 

Cum  Laude 
Vincent  Paul  Goux 
Michel  Henri  Guerin 

Cum  Laude 
Craig  Michael  Haynes 
Jeanette  Marie  Hinchey 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Angela  Lynn  Hubbuch 
James  Michael  Jasper 
Simone  Koo 

Jocelynn  Ann  LaMartina 
Benjamini  Charles  Lamonte 


Catherine  Elizabeth  Lanier 
JoAnn  Annette  Lanza 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Christopher  Jerome  LaRosa 
Lisa  Margaret  LeBlanc 
Monica  Ann  LeDee 

Cum  Laude 
Kenneth  Charles  Lefevre 
Gina  Maria  Leggio 

Cum  Laude 
Scott  Michael  Legnon 
Tiffany  Allison  Loomis 
Amanda  Lynn  Maloof 
Chip  Mappus 

Presidential  Scholar 

Cum  Laude 
Kimberly  Elizabeth  Matthews 
Jeffrey  Allen  Metts 
Michelle  Hesse  Midkiff 

Cum  Laude 
Chadwick  James  Mollere 
Enrique  Reymundo  Monzon 
Ly  Cong  Nguyen 

Cum  Laude 

Honors 
Norma  Ninnett  Morales  Ordonez 
Timothy  W.  Murray 
Donn  Hunter  Murret 
Irina  Vanessa  Orellana 
Laura  Adele  Quinilty 
Alana  Monique  Sheppard 
Shellie  Lorraine  Sierra 
Stephanie  Marie  Slusarczyk 
Adrienne  Joy  Solan 
Monica  Marie  Smith 
Allison  Marie  Stephens 
Heidi  Marie  Stiegler 
Vicky  Ann  Summers 
James  Anthony  Sweeney 
Kelly  Ann  Tanko 
Susan  Kay  Talkington 
Vivian  Avis  Thigpen 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Phuong  Hoai  Tran 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Hieu-Hanh  Thi  Tu 
John  Cannon  Vandover 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Erick  Villalobos 
JoAnn  Olga  Wax 

Cum  Laude 
Kathleen  Marie  Wilson 

Cum  Laude 
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Cesar  Augusto  Wong 
Jennifer  Faye  Yoder 

Master  of  Arts 

Nancy  McKenzie  Dupont 
Angela  DeLys  Hainsworth 
Martin  Robert  Welles 

Master  of  Science 

Allyson  Marie  Bonie 
Carrie  Ellen  Boston 
Colleen  Bourg 
Edward  Joseph  Boyle 
Mary  Beth  Carlson 
Michael  Carson 
Milena  Maria  Cruz 
John  Walter  DuBose 
Camille  Augustin  Eberts 
Erin  Elizabeth  Fitzmorris 
Andrea  Marie  Gagliardi 
Nicholas  Giambelluca 
Rita  Wehner  Girau 
Shannon  Deville  Hall 
Kay  Farrell  Higginbotham 
Joseph  Lucien  Keller,  Jr. 
Deidre  Houston  Magee 
Lisa  Ann  Majewski 
Moira  Patricia  McCarthy 
Susan  Ann  Mescavage 
Lucia  D.  Minvielle 
Rajiv  Jayantilal  Mistry 
William  Arthur  Morgan 
Michaella  Ann  Neal 
Shawn  K.  Pritchett 
Adele  Louise  Schoenfeld 
Anne  Kristine  Staff eldt 
Grace  Merritt  Talbot 
Robin  Valerius 
Lila  Argentina  Vijil 
Joy  Agnes  Werth 
Judith  Clark  Woodman 

Master  of  Science 

in  Teaching  General  Science 

Christopher  John  Bellone,  Jr. 
Edward  Wisdom  Benjamin 
Margaretta  Merkle  Doskey 
Yolanda  Denuise  Grier-Scott 
Connie  Philippi  Hecker 
Carina  Helmcke 
Thomas  Joseph  Huber 
Alvin  James  Lawson,  Jr. 


Althea  Liotta 
Karen  Hewitt  Mathews 
Jolanda  Marie  McElveen 
Betty  Gilbert  Porter 
Myrna  Lena  Rolfs 
Sharon  A.  Shad 

Master  of  Science 

in  Teaching  Mathematics 

Marcia  Bridge  Cooke 
Brian  K.  Gibson 
Patricia  McNamara  Groetsch 
Kristen  Elaine  Haber 
Lynda  Kay  Johnston 
Kathleen  Brown  Juhas 
Karen  Marie  Kelley 
Marian  Bernard  Lagattuta 
Edith  Scott  Leggins 
Hilda  Anne  Marino 
Lisa  Katherine  Melancon 
Lynn  M.  Meyers 
Patricia  McGowan  Miller 
Sharon  Ann  O' Conner 
Patricia  Ann  Williams  Shaver 
Calvin  Renegar  Smith 
Peter  Meyer  Teitelbaum 
Denise  TauUi  Vedros 
Erica  Jae  Yahr 


COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Robert  Kirkpatrick  Bronch 
Christopher  Charles  Buckley 
Beth  Lucey  Dalton 
Cristina  Lynn  Fernandez 
Damian  Anthony  Gibson 
Amy  Katherine  Guinan 

Cum  Laude 
Jennifer  Tish  Kennedy 
Melissa  A.  Marshall 
Aimee  L.  T.  Martin 

Cum  Laude 
Angelle  Marie  Maurin 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Stanton  Emery  Moore 
Catherine  Shelor  Newcome 
Cynthia  Denise  Walsh 
George  David  Wright 
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Bachelor  of  Music  Education 

Jesse  Milan  Boyd,  Jr. 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Michael  Steven  Hotstream 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Eric  Stephen  Miller 
Jennifer  Louise  Ritter 
Ronald  Anthony  Totora 


Bachelor  of  Music  Therapy 

Alissa  A.  Ary 
Robert  Chauvin 
Cum  Laude 
Amanda  Marie  Clay 
Alison  E.  Ducro 
Nancy  Ann  Flores 
Holly  KathrynGash  , 

Johanna  Ikard  '• 

Mary  Catherine  Novak 
Trudy  Anne  Robertson         : 


Master  of  Music  Therapy 

Jacqueline  Hildegarde  Erie  Baron 

Master  of  Music 

Peter  Lee  Cho 

Joel  Stewart  Simpson  , 


COLLEGE  OF 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

Zeyad  A.A.  Alothman 
Margarita  Beatriz  Alvarez 
Tammy  Marie  Angelety 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Vaida  Lynette  Antoine 
Wayne  Morris  Aufrecht  - 

Cum  Laude 
Jaime  Alberto  Avila,  Jr. 
Zamia  Marina  Baerga 
Rhett  Friedrich  Bailey 
Oscar  Paul  Banks  II 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Banner 
Carol  Ivette  Bardales 
Christopher  Bradford  Barley 
Idoia  Barquin  Amezcua 
Sandra  Janine  Bavido 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Brian  Charles  Bent 
Ashley  Suzanne  Bergeron 


Maria  Isabel  Bermudez  De  Castro 
Edna  Faye  Bickham 
Anniken  Bjomstad 
Charles  Lester  Black  III 
Tammy  Marlene  Blalock 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Poul  Frederick  Bodholt 
Rita  Christine  Bonin 
Rebeca  Bosch 
Barbara  Anne  Bosche-Gai 
Kathryn  Anne  Britsch 
Stephen  Michael  Bujol 
Theresa  Mai  Trang  Bundrick 
Katherine  Joan  Buzzell 
Jose  Eduardo  Caceres 
Guillermo  Calonje 

Cum  Laude 
Alice  Mary  Capritto 

Presidential  Scholar 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Miguel  Angel  Chavarria 
Hyun  Chi  Cho 
Luis  Fernando  Cruz 
Mary  Clark  Culbertson 
James  Dale  Gulp 
John  Clement  Cutrone 
Anthony  Paul  D'Alessandro 
Gabriel  Diaz 
Maria  Estela  Diaz  Strunz 
Monica  Diaz  Ruiz 
Patrick  John  Donovan,  Jr. 
Carlos  Alberto  Duboy  Sierra 
Duane  Anthony  Dufrene 
Kirsten  Elizabeth  Early 
Miguel  Abraham  Elias 
Rachel  Elaine  Elmore 
David  Leonard  Erdman 
Jessica  Eskildsen 
Hedelim  Sayonara  Fabrega 
Juhe  Ann  Famiglietti 
Ruth  Nolte  Ferguson 
Lars  Hodges  Fitzgerald 
Sam  Salvadore  Fradella  III 
Enrica  F.  Frulla 
Chiquita  Gigi  Gahchan 
Carmen  Garcia 
Servando  Caesar  Garcia  IV 
Gianna  Mari  Giambelluca 
Todd  Allen  Guidry 
Jennifer  Lynne  Gurak 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Daniel  Paul  Harris 
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Adrienne  Denise  Hayes 
Schoen  Robin  Heier 

Cum  Laude 
Christine  Annette  Henry 
Linda  Lee  Hofmann 
Sheilia  Cynthia  Horton 
John  M.  Howe 
Alisa  Anne  Hudson 
Shannon  Leigh  Hughes 
Alyssa  Irizarry 
Elizabeth  Karen  Jenkins 
Colleen  Catherine  Johnson 
Juan  Carios  Karam 
Julia  Reed  Kearney 

Cum  Laude 
Lay  la  Monica  Khoury 
Suzanne  Kieman 
Melissa  Banner  Kihnemann 
Chul-Woo  Kim 
Robert  Bong  Kook 
Terrence  Anthony  Langlois 
Maria  DelCarmen  Layton 
Ralph  Andre  Litolff,  Jr. 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Suzette  Marie  Logreco 
Fernando  Lopez,  Jr. 
Elihu  R.  Lucas  III 
Jeffrey  Matthew  Magill 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Pamela  Shawn  Maloney 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Brian  R.  Maly 
Vera  Cecilia  Marco 
Faye  Walker  Martin 
Amy  EHzabeth  McLachlan 
Mandla  Mdluh 
Jose  Raul  Mena 
Allison  Elizabeth  Merz 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Norbert  Joseph  Michel 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Michele  Phillis  Moore 

Cum  Laude 
Wanina  Rae  Mundy 
Sabelo  Lennox  Ndabazandile 
Christine  Hanh  Nguyen 

Cum  Laude 
Trang  Thi-Thuy  Nguyen 
Christine  O' Carroll 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Vincent  Paciera  III 
Patrice  Yvette  Paloade 


Lisa  Maria  Pardo 

Cum  Laude 
Mariangel  Perez 
Linda  Persson 

Maria  Del  Carmen  Pijem  Gonzalez 
Doris  Renee  Pijuan  Mendez 
Mario  Wilfredo  Pino 
Mark  Vincent  Polette 

Cum  Laude 
Alain  Thierry  Poux 
Monica  Ann  Profaizer 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Melissa  Norton  Quartano 
Jorge  Enrique  Rademann 
Carlos  Alberto  Ramirez 
Lisa  Marie  Renaud 

Presidential  Scholar 

Cum  Laude 
Dale  Ann  Retif 
Clara  Sofia  Rivera 
Jose  Anibal  Rivera 
Maria  Lashey  Robertson 
Kurt  Stephen  Robinson 
Thaddeus  Mark  Roepke 
David  L.  Rojas 
Rosa  A.  Rosales 
Marvin  Dale  Roush  III 
Karen  Ann  Roussell 

Cum  Laude 
Ana  Isabel  Salceda 
Ana  Belen  Sanchez- Homeros 
Roberto  Pablo  Sanchez 
Melissa  Luke  Sander 

Cum  Laude 
Scott  Edison  Schayot 
Holly  Elizabeth  Schexnayder 
Daniel  Paul  Schmidt 
Angela  Ficarra  Seregni 
Christopher  J.  Shea 
Jose  Luis  Silva 
Claude  Stanley  Simon 

Cum  Laude 
Belinda  I.  Solis 
Elaine  Ivette  Soltero 
Kathryn  Elizabeth  Steuber  Marichal 
Kimberly  Patricia  Stopa 
Carolann  Marie  Stroup 
Susan  Salem  Sweeney 
Ava  Michelle  Thomas 
Benjamin  Albert  Tanet 
Derek  Anthony  Thomas 
Phillip  Bud  Toups 
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Christopher  Michael  Trimmer 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Hermann  Uribe 
Augusto  B.  Urmeneta 
Jennifer  Leona  Vates 

Presidential  Scholar 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Damon  Randolph  Wells 
Dorian  Joseph  Williams 
Tiffany  Jane  Wilson 
Wanda  Faye  Woodside 
Mateo  Miguel  Yibrin 
Luis  Francisco  Zayas 

Master  of  Business  Administration 

Edward  Abraham  Abud 
Marco  Antonio  Amador 
Steve  Joseph  Arabic 
Bonnie  Theresa  Arton 
Pamela  S.  Billings 
Michael  Alan  Bohn 
Kenneth  John  Bonamour 
Pamela  Occhipinti  Boyles 
Richard  Allen  Brown 
Gerald  Anthony  Bryan,  Jr. 
Randal  R.  Cangelosi 
Elizabeth  Mary  Capritto 
Ellis  Patrick  Carter 
Linda  Susan  Collins 
Barry  James  Cooper,  Jr. 
Joffre  John  Crouere,  Jr. 
Sandra  Camille  Cuebas 
Lucien  Louis  Debruge,  Jr. 
Mark  Maurice  Dimmick 
Robert  Rans  Dowdy 
Marcel  James  Dupre 
Norval  Francis  Elliot  III 
Robert  Bartholomew  Evans,  III 
Marie- Angele  Ngole  Eyamba 
Charles  Robert  Fagot,  Jr. 
Adele  Patricia  Faust 
Merle  Jevon  Flakes 
Steven  Anthony  Gamer 
Stephanie  Arline  Gros 
Theodora  Stephaine  Guesnon 
Robert  L.  Hand 
Christopher  Joseph  Haskins 
Rebecca  Lisa  Hotard 
Lisa  Marie  Hudson 
Sally  V.  Irizarry-Genovese 
Lyla  Lynn  Jefferson 
Theresa  Ann  Jeffries 


Lisa  A.  Kaminski 
David  Alexander  Kennedy 
Charles  Martin  Kreamer 
Chad  Anthony  Landry 
Craig  Joseph  LeBlanc 
Lisa  D.  LeDuff 
Phihp  Shane  LeJeune 
Daylon  Lee  Lutzenberger 
Joseph  F.  Mabey,  Jr. 
David  Edward  Maheu 
Jaime  Martin 
Alfredo  Javier  Mavila 
Constandinos  A.  Mavrommatis 
Luis  Mendez 
Tiffany  Renee  Milam 
Donald  Parker  Morrison,  Jr. 
Donna  Cowart  Mousa 
Karen  Anne  O'Donnell 
Joseph  Thomas  Oubre 
Susan  Marie  Ouellette 
Kelly  Ann  Pattison 
Miguel  E.  Pelaez 
William  Christian  Perez 
Clyde  Pratt 

Jonathan  Jamieson  Prockop 
Edward  Joseph  Rice,  III 
Ronald  James  Robichaux,  Jr. 
Lyn  Heintz  Rouchell 
Matthew  Wayne  Savage 
Andrea  Dawn  Serino 
Michael  Gerard  Schmidt 
Stacey  Lynn  Sharpe 
William  Troy  Smith 
Erik  Sven  Staffeldt 
Michael  Gregory  Stag 
Bruce  Neil  Taylor 
Savitree  Thampirak 
Amy  Marie  Todd 
Maude  Varela  Marrero 
Surasak  Vorauitjarungwat 
Matthew  Wade  Torres 
Patricia  Cain  Waters 
James  Cleveland  Webster 
Beth  Ronquillo  WiUiams 
Ansley  Gay  Wilson 
Michael  Avil  Winters 
John-Paul  Wood 
Robert  Ferguson  Zakaluk 
Charlotte  Harris  Zamjahn 
Laketa  M.  Ziegler 
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CITY  COLLEGE 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 

Lydia  Arriaga 
David  Mark  Bossenmeyer 
Peggy  Sue  Radford  Branan 
Donna  Meyers  Bryant 
Maria  Orlando  Cartozzo 
Nancy  Ann  Claret 
Susan  Elaine  Clites 
Carol  Bridgeman  Craig 
Elizabeth  Judd  Dimitry 
Summa  Cum  Laude 
Scott  Robert  Doyle 

Cum  Laude 
Arlene  Ellison 
Vickie  Mabile  Fletcher 
Katherine  France 
Patricia  Ann  Gravatt 
Sunday  Ellen  Hanson 
Mary  Katherine  Hartman 

Cum  Laude 
Catherine  Labry  Hooper 
Donna  Marie  Hubbard 
Sandra  Edmondson  Hudson 
Lana  Jean  Jones 
Jane  Dolores  Kiley-Villere 
DeLinda  Susan  McGhee 
Marguerite  Mary  Moffatt 
Jo  Ellen  Nauta 
Theodore  Alfred  Novotny 
Sheila  Ann  Osbum 
Deborah  Norton  Pace 
Tammy  Marble  Parrino 
Magna  Cum  Laude 
Rosemarie  Patin 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Mary  Ann  Price 
Stephanie  Coghlin  Ryan 
Janet  Leibsle  Swartz 
Sarah  Holliday  Thudium 
Magna  Cum  Laude 
Sharon  Anne  Wilkins 
Connie  Cage  Winder 

Bachelor  of  Criminal  Justice 

Tyron  Brandon  Benoit 
Conrad  Bernard 
Thomas  Oliver  Deichmann 
Daniel  Farnet  Dey 
Antonio  Derek  Domino 
John  Gerard  LeCour 


Maria  Antonia  Longoria 
Kenneth  Steven  Moran 

Cum  Laude 
David  James  Nolting 
Washington  Eugenio  Santos,  Jr. 
Gregory  Saverin 
Barbara  Sharp 
Michael  John  Stanton 

Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies 

Vincent  Richard  Almerico  III 
Walter  Dario  Castro 
Ashley  Marie  Cerise 
Cathy  Phillips  Finnegan 
Valerie  Sennete  Galloway 
Lisa  Marie  Kosche 
Monica  Coleman  Magee 
Barbara  Ann  Molnar 
Brian  Frank  Pfeifer 
Warren  Preston  Perilloux 
Stephen  R.  Preston 
David  Thomas  Robeson,  Sr. 
Mark  Steven  Santa-Cruz 
Harry  A.  Schneider 

Cum  Laude 
Robert  E.  Schreiber 
Garry  Paul  Vedros 
Brian  David  Weiss 
Beth  Marie  Whittier 

Bachelor  of  Applied  Science 

Sloan  Paula  Becker 
Charlotte  Mince  Bourgeois 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Michael  Lee  Boyd 

Magna  Cum  Laude 
Sarah  Margaret  Brown 
Barbara  Ray  Callender 
Michelle  Sander  Carroll 
Laquitter  Denice  Drummer 
Milton  John  Englade 
Catherine  Elizabeth  Foecke 
Catherine  Copelin  Harvell 
Deborah  Marie  Holland 

Cum  Laude 
Amy  Holland  Keeler 
Melissa  Angele  Latapie 
Frank  Jack  Leaber 

Cum  Laude 
Ronald  R.  Martinsen 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Leon  William  Mathes,  Jr. 
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Steve  Joseph  Navarre 
Catherine  Goodly  Saunders 
Joseph  Andrew  Smetek 
Lyla  P.  Thomas 
Donald  Albert  Van 
Judith  Ann  Wenger 

Summa  Cum  Laude 
Judith  R.  Wester 
William  John  White  III 

Master  of  Pastoral  Studies 

Keri  Z.  Allen 
Pamela  R.  Bartoe 
John  Michael  Beecher 
Sister  Janine  Beniger,  C.S.J. 
Lawrence  Edward  Blum 
Bryna  B.  Bozart 
Marjorie  E.  Carr 
Dianna  Rose  Chapman 
Alfred  Cedric  Culmer 
Joyce  Snodgrass  Donahue 
James  Marshall  Downing 
Mary  Dolores  Doyle  CCVI 
Sheila  Florence  Duffy 
Rosemarie  Fries  Dzejak 
Victoria  Dzwong 
Margaret  Helen  Elgin-Krawczuk 
Jude  Thaddeus  Fanguy 
Mary  Michele  Fischer,  S.C. 
Barbara  Ann  Nobile  Flora 
Margaret  Ruth  Kelley  Camber 
Carol  Lynn  Haas 
Janis  Mary  Halker 
Theresa  Ann  Harvey 
Madeline  Kaufman  Havrilla 
Ellen  Hertz  Hewitt 
Mary  Kresse  Hoelscher 
Mary  Jane  Jansen 
Michael  Andrew  Knox 
Clara  Mae  Kuempel,  F.S.P.A. 
Teresa  Marie  Lavelle,  O.S.B. 
Brother  John  P.  Ledwidge 
Barbara  Bird  Lynch 
Maureen  McEvoy 
Barbara  Runkle  McNamara 
Dolores  M.  Monaco 
Aloysius  Muthaya 
James  M.  Needham 
Joseph  Emeka  Nwaokoro 
Rhonda  Fisher  Parenton 
Michael  Patin 
Carol  Elaine  Peterson 


Barbara  Ann  Piotrowski 
Louise  A.  Ross 

Barbara  Georgina  Payne  Saalfeld 
Frank  Nicholas  Schwirtz 
Carol  Borne  Stewart 
Louise  Foley  Stokes 
Maureen  D.  Sullivan 
Carol  Ann  Symons 
Joan  Nuala  Tierney 
Mary  Margaret  Tumbull 
Clare  Alexandra  Wardhaugh 
Becky  B.  Watkins 

Master  of  Religious  Education 

Elizabeth  M.  Adams-Young 

Eileen  Mary  Andrews 

Evelina  Joy  Bertaut 

Br.  James  Michael  Bums,  S.C. 

Brian  E.  Franz 

Maureen  Ellen  Gainey 

Barbara  E.  Catch 

Linda  Marie  Giuliano 

Marilyn  Bowers  Gorun 

Barbara  Bienvenu  Gross 

Mary  Elizabeth  Kelly 

Mark  Stephen  Koehler 

Hilda  Luna 

Helen  Burke  Lynch 

Geralyn  Steib  Millet 

Sterling  Anthony  Millet,  Jr. 

Carolyn  Constance  Milligan 

Edward  John  Neroda 

Valeta  Orlando 

Barbara  Mary  Otto 

Judith  Ann  Resta 

Robert  John  Schmidt 

Jane  Frances  Schnurbush 

Denise  Quinn  Schweizer 

Mary  Susan  Sharp 

Marie  Bartholomew  Terri  Tagye 

Thomas  Anthony  Tagye 

Kathleen  A.  Untch 

James  Alvin  Vansteenburg 

Kathleen  Anne  Weber 

Joseph  J.  Weigand,  Jr. 

Sandra  C.  Whiddon 
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THE  STORY  OF 
LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY 

The  Jesuits  were  among  the  earhest  settlers  of  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana.  A  Jesuit 
chaplain  accompanied  Iberville  on  his  second  expedition,  and  the  fathers  are  credited 
with  introducing  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  to  Louisiana,  paving  the  way  for  one  of  the 
state's  prime  industries.  They  probably  brought  this  from  their  West  Indies  farms  and 
planted  it  on  the  plantation  they  bought  from  former  Governor  Bienville  in  1725.  This 
tract,  used  by  the  fathers  as  a  staging  area  or  supply  base  for  their  activities  in  ministering 
to  the  needs  of  settlers  and  Indians  in  the  up-country,  was  located  "across  the  common" 
(now  Canal  Street),  running  along  the  Mississippi  River  to  What  is  now  Jackson  Avenue. 
When  the  Jesuit  order  was  banned  from  the  French  colonies  in  1763,  the  land  was  sold 
at  pubhc  auction. 

The  city's  leaders,  including  Bienville,  had  long  hoped  for  a  Jesuit  college.  After 
the  Jesuit  order  was  restored,  the  Bishop  of  New  Orleans  implored  the  Jesuits  in  France 
to  come  to  the  city.  In  1 837  seven  Jesuit  priests  arrived.  After  weighing  several  sites,  they 
decided  that  Grand  Coteau,  in  St.  Landry  Parish,  was  a  better  site  for  their  boarding 
college  than  the  fever-ridden  city. 

Meanwhile,  New  Orleans  continued  its  dramatic  growth,  despite  yellow  fever.  The 
desire  for  a  Jesuit  college  here  intensified  in  both  the  citizens  and  the  fathers.  In  1847, 
the  priests  bought  a  small  piece  of  the  same  land  they  had  owned  nearly  a  century  before, 
and  in  1 849,  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  opened  its  doors  at  the  comer  of 
Baronne  and  Common  Streets. 

This  college  became  a  well  established  and  beloved  institution.  As  the  city  grew, 
however,  it  became  obvious  to  Rev.  John  O'Shanahan,  S.J.,  superior  general  of  the 
province,  that  the  downtown  area  would  become  too  congested  for  a  college.  He  began 
looking  for  a  suburban  site. 

The  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  in  1884  had  given  impetus  to  the  development 
of  the  uptown  section  of  the  city,  especially  around  Audubon  Park.  This  area  was  reached 
by  the  New  Orleans  and  Carrollton  Railroad  which  ran  from  Lee  Circle  to  the  City  of 
Carrollton  on  the  present  roadbed  of  the  St.  Charles  streetcar  line.  Father  O'Shanahan 
learned  that  a  large  site  directly  across  from  the  park  was  available.  This  was  the  site  of 
the  Foucher  Plantation,  owned  by  Paul  Foucher,  son  of  a  New  Orleans  mayor  and  son- 
in-law  of  Etienne  de  Bore,  famed  as  the  granulator  of  sugar  from  cane  syrup. 

The  entire  Foucher  site  was  offered  to  Father  O'Shanahan  for  the  sum  of  $75,500. 
It  included  the  land  now  occupied  by  Loyola  and  Tulane  universities,  Sophie  Newcomb 
College,  and  Audubon  Place.  The  priest's  advisors  dissuaded  him  from  purchasing  this 
lest  the  acquisition  of  such  a  large  tract  bring  on  the  charge  of  commercialism.  He 
acceded,  but  said  later  he  wished  he  had  not  since  he  could  have  within  10  days  sold 
enough  of  the  property  "to  pay  for  the  entire  tract  I  bought  and  to  put  aside  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  education  of  our  young  men." 

The  section  of  the  Foucher  estate  Father  O'  Shanahan  bought  in  1 886  fronted  on  St. 
Charles  and  ran  approximately  to  the  Claiborne  canal.  It  was  purchased  with  the 
assistance  of  Chief  Justice  Edward  Douglass  White,  a  Jesuit  alumnus,  and  the  Brousseau 
family. 

The  price  was  $22,500,  paid  in  three  installments  at  six  percent  interest.  On  the  day 
the  act  was  signed,  the  fathers  were  offered  $7,500  more  for  the  property. 
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In  May  1 890,  the  parish  of  Most  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  was  established  for  the  area.  Rev. 
John  Downey,  S.J.,  was  the  first  pastor.  A  frame  church,  known  affectionately  among 
Orleanians  as  "Little  Jesuits,"  was  built,  and  Mass  was  celebrated  in  it  in  May  1892. 

In  1904,  the  long-planned  Loyola  College,  together  with  a  preparatory  academy, 
opened  its  doors.  First  classes  were  held  in  a  residence  located  to  the  rear  of  the  church 
on  what  is  now  Marquette  Place.  The  first  president  was  the  Rev.  Albert  Biever,  S.J.,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  provincial.  Rev.  William  Power,  S.J. 

The  college  grew  steadily.  Father  Biever  promised  and  did  give  a  holiday  when  the 
student  body  reached  50.  In  1907,  Father  Biever  called  a  meeting  of  prominent  Catholic 
laymen  to  plan  for  a  new  building.  Acting  chairman  was  W.  E.  Claiborne.  Out  of  his 
group  grew  the  Marquette  Association  for  Higher  Education  vvith  B.A.  Oxnard  as 
chairman.  In  1910,  this  group,  with  the  assistance  of  its  ladies  auxiliary,  was  responsible 
for  the  building  of  Marquette  Hall,  queen  of  Loyola's  buildings  and  centerpiece  of  its 
campus  horseshoe. 

Strongly  encouraged  by  Archbishop  Blenk  and  prominent  New  Orleanians,  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Marquette  Association  had  several  years  previously  begun  to  make  plans  for 
expansion  to  a  university. 

In  191 1,  the  Jesuit  schools  in  New  Orleans  were  reorganized.  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion College  became  exclusively  a  college  preparatory  school  and  was  given  the 
preparatory  students  of  Loyola  College.  The  downtown  institution  relinquished  its 
higher  departments  -what  are  now  known  as  college  programs  -to  Loyola,  which  was 
in  the  process  of  becoming  a  university. 

On  May  28, 1 9 1 2,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Louisiana  Senate  by  Senator  William 
H.  Byrnes,  Jr.,  of  Orleans  Parish  which  proposed  to  grant  a  university  charter  to  Loyola. 
It  was  passed  unanimously  and  sent  to  the  State  House  of  Representatives.  There  was 
some  backstage  opposition  and  Father  Biever,  fearing  a  fatal  snag,  made  an  impassioned 
speech  to  the  house.  The  bill  passed  and  on  July  10,  1912,  the  governor  signed  the  act 
authorizing  Loyola  to  grant  university  degrees. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  dynamic  Father  Biever  and  with  the  advice  and  financial 
support  of  New  Orleans  citizens,  the  new  university  grew  dramatically.  Thomas  Hall, 
residence  for  the  fathers,  was  dedicated  in  1912.  The  new  church  known  as  the 
McDermott  Memorial,  with  its  soaring  tower  arose  in  1913. 

In  that  year  also  the  New  Orleans  College  of  Pharmacy,  incorporated  in  1900  by  its 
founder.  Dr.  Philip  Asher,  chose  to  affiliate  with  Loyola.  In  1919,  the  college  merged 
completely  with  the  university.  The  college  was  discontinued  in  1965. 

The  School  of  Dentistry  was  organized  in  1914  with  Dr.  C.  Victor  Vignes  as  first 
dean.  First  classes  were  held  in  Marquette  Hall.  The  school  was  transferred  to  Bobet  Hall 
when  that  building  was  completed  in  1924.  The  college  was  phased  out  between  1968 
and  1 97 1  and  picked  up  a  class  a  year  by  the  Louisiana  State  University  Medical  Center. 

The  School  of  Law  was  also  established  in  1914  with  Judge  John  St.  Paul  as 
founding  dean.  First  classes  were  held  at  night  in  Alumni  Hall  near  the  College  of 
Immaculate  Conception.  However,  after  the  first  year  they  were  moved  to  the  new 
university.  In  1973,  the  Law  School  moved  into  an  ultramodern  building  specifically 
designed  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Ernest  Schuyten  had  founded  the  New  Orleans  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art  in  1919.  It  was  first  located  at  Felicity  and  Coliseum  Streets  and  later 
moved  to  Jackson  Avenue  and  Carondelet  Street.  It  was  incorporated  into  Loyola 
University  in  1932  as  the  College  of  Music.  The  next  year  it  moved  to  its  present  home 
on  campus  with  Dr.  Schuyten  as  dean. 

From  1926  to  1947,  a  four-year  degree  program  leading  to  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  economics  was  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1947  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  expanded  into  the  full- 
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fledged  College  of  Business  Administration  granting  a  bachelor  of  business  administra- 
tion degree.  The  college  moved  into  Stallings  Hall  shortly  thereafter.  Dr.  John  V.  Conner 
was  the  first  dean.  In  1950,  the  college  was  admitted  to  associate  membership  in  the 
American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business,  and  in  1957,  the  college  was 
admitted  to  full  membership.  In  1983,  the  college  was  renamed  the  Joseph  A.  Butt,  S.J., 
College  of  Business  Administration  in  honor  of  the  Jesuit  priest  who  taught  generations 
of  Loyola  business  students.  The  college  moved  to  Miller  Hall,  its  present  home,  in  1 986. 

The  university  thus  has  a  colorful  and  distinguished  history  marked  by  the  zeal  and 
scholarship  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  and  the  valued  advice  and  support  of  leading  citizens  of 
New  Orleans.  Hundreds  of  the  city's  top  leaders  received  their  education  from  the  Jesuits 
at  Loyola  University,  or  its  predecessor,  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
Teachers,  scientists,  attorneys,  pharmacists,  musicians  and  business  executives  call 
Loyola  their  alma  mater. 

Loyola  has  a  colorful  sports  history.  The  double-decker  stadium  on  Freret  Street 
was  the  scene  of  exciting  football  games,  including  the  first  collegiate  night  game  in  the 
south.  Olympic  and  national  champions  have  worn  the  maroon  and  gold.  Intercollegiate 
athletics  was  discontinued  in  1972. 

In  1964,  Loyola  completed  major  physical  plant  expansion  with  the  dedication  of 
three  new  buildings,  a  404-student  residence  hall,  a  university  center  named  "Dr.  Joseph 
A.  Danna  Student  Center,"  and  a  central  hea.ting/cooling  plant.  In  1967,  Buddig  Hall,  a 
412-student  women's  residence,  was  dedicated. 

In  1969,  the  university  completed  the  largest  academic  structure  in  its  history,  the 
180,000-square-foot  J.  Edgar  Monroe  Memorial  Science  Building.  This  impressive 
structure  houses  science-oriented  departments. 

In  1984,  the  university  purchased  the  4.2-acre  Broadway  campus,  formerly  the 
campus  of  St.  Mary '  s  Dominican  College.  The  Broadway  campus,  located  on  St.  Charles 
Avenue  at  Broadway,  is  a  few  blocks  from  Loyola's  main  campus.  Major  renovations 
were  completed  to  two  existing  buildings  in  1986,  creating  modernized  housing  for  the 
School  of  Law  and  Law  Library. 

In  1986,  a  115,000-square-foot  Communications/Music  Building  was  dedicated. 
The  building,  constructed  on  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  Avenue  and  Calhoun  Street, 
houses  the  Department  of  Communications  and  the  College  of  Music.  The  building 
boasts,  in  addition  to  the  latest  technology  for  broadcasting  and  music  studios,  the  600- 
seat  Louis  J.  Roussel  Performance  Hall. 

The  six-level  Recreation  Sports  Complex  was  dedicated  in  February,  1988.  The  Rec 
Plex  includes  two  floors  of  racquetball,  tennis,  basketball  and  volleyball  courts;  a 
natatorium  with  diving  pool,  whirlpool,  sauna  and  steam  room;  an  elevated  jogging  track 
and  weight  room.  The  building  also  houses  a  four  story  parking  garage. 

In  1 989,  historic  Greenville  Hall  on  the  Broadway  campus  was  renovated  to  provide 
office  space  for  the  Division  of  Institutional  Advancement  (alumni/parent  relations, 
development,  university  relations  and  publications).  This  outstanding  Italianate  struc- 
ture was  built  in  1892  for  St.  Mary's  Academy,  a  girls'  school  established  in  1861  by 
Dominican  nuns  from  Cabra,  Ireland.  In  1864  when  the  nuns  acquired  the  property  on 
which  the  building  sits,  the  area  was  known  as  the  village  of  Greenville,  a  community 
which  was  annexed  by  the  City  of  New  Orleans  in  1870.  In  1910,  the  academy  became 
St.  Mary's  Dominican  College.  In  1984,  the  same  year  Loyola  bought  the  Broadway 
campus,  Greenville  was  designated  a  historic  landmark  by  the  Orleans  Parish  Landmarks 
Commission. 

Loyola's  Broadway  campus  today  also  includes  the  School  of  Law,  Cabra  Resi- 
dence Hall  and  the  Department  of  Visual  Arts  in  St.  Mary's  Hall. 
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In  1993,  Loyola  purchased  the  old  Mercy  Academy  at  the  comer  of  Calhoun  and 
Freret  streets.  The  facility  was  renovated  in  1 994-95  and  a  number  of  departments  moved 
in  including  the  Office  of  Personnel,  the  Office  of  International  Student  Affairs,  and  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  newly  established  Jesuit  Center  and  Women's  Center  are 
also  housed  there. 

During  the  1994-95  academic  year,  the  School  of  Law  celebrated  its  80th  anniver- 
sary; City  College  is  celebrating  its  25th  anniversary  during  the  1995-96  academic  year. 

Loyola  is  one  of  28  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  and  the 
largest  Catholic  university  south  of  St.  Louis  in  an  area  extending  from  Arizona  to 
Florida.  It  is  open  to  students  of  all  faiths. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  JESUIT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

1717  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.  ^ 

Suite  402 
Washington,  D.C.,  20036 
Telephone:  (202)  667-3888 


ALABAMA 

Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile 

CALIFORNIA 

Loyola  Marymount  University, 

Los  Angeles 
Santa  Clara  University, 

Santa  Clara 
University  of  San  Francisco, 

San  Francisco 

COLORADO 

Regis  University,  Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield  University,  Fairfield 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Georgetown  University 

ILLINOIS 

Loyola  University  Chicago 

LOUISIANA 

Loyola  University  New  Orleans 

MARYLAND 

Loyola  College,  Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  College,  Boston 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester 


MISSOURI 

Rockhurst  College,  Kansas  City 
St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis 

NEBRASKA 

Creighton  University,  Omaha 

NEW  JERSEY 

Saint  Peter's  College,  Jersey  City 

NEW  YORK 
Canisius  College,  Buffalo 
Fordham  University,  New  York 
LeMoyne  College,  Syracuse 

OHIO 

John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland 
Xavier  University,  Cincinnati 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Saint  Joseph's  University,  Philadelphia 
University  of  Scranton,  Scranton 

WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga  University,  Spokane 
Seattle  University,  Seattle 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Wheeling  Jesuit  College,  Wheeling 

WISCONSIN 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee 


MICHIGAN 

University  of  Detroit  Mercy 


Loyola  University  New  Orleans  is  one  of  28  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

University-wide 

FALL  SEMESTER  1995 

August 

7-29        Monday-Tuesday LSTAR  Registration:  See  Registration  Schedule 

16        Wednesday New  Students  Arrive 

President's  Convocation  for  Faculty  and  Staff 

1 6-22        Wednesday-Tuesday Orientation  for  New  Undergraduate  Students 

18        Friday Registration  for  Law  School  Freshmen 

21  Monday Freshman  Law  Classes  Begin 

22  Tuesday Upperclassmen  Law  Classes  Begin 

23  Wednesday Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Classes  Begin 

29        Tuesday Last  Day  for  100%  Refund 

Last  Day  to  Change  to  Full-time  Status  or  to  Audit 

LSTAR  Closed  for  Registration  and  Drop/ Add  Activity 

31        Thursday Mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  11:00  Classes  Cancelled 

September 

4        Monday Labor  Day  Holiday 

12  Wednesday Last  Day  for  75%  Refund 

26  Wednesday Last  Day  for  50%  Refund 

29        Friday Last  Day  to  Apply  for  Graduation  in  May  and  August  1996 

October 

6  Friday Spring  and  Summer  1995  Incomplete  Grades  Changed  to  F 

9  Monday Loyola  Day:  All  Day  Classes  Cancelled 

1 1  Wednesday Last  Day  for  25%  Refund 

13  Friday Midterm  Grades  Due  in  Deans'  Offices  by  Noon 

25  Wednesday Last  Day  to  Withdraw 

30-Dec.  3  Monday-Monday Spring  1996  Early  Registration 

November 

1         Wednesday All  Saints  Day  Holiday 

22-24        Wednesday-Friday Thanksgiving  HoHdays  for 

Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Students 
23-24        Thursday-Friday Thanksgiving  Hohdays  for  Law  Students 

27  Monday Classes  Resume 


NOTE:  Refunds  for  other  academic  course  offerings  are  listed  in  the  Registration 
Schedule.  Students  are  referred  to  the  Registration  Schedule  for  all  registration  and  early 
registration  information. 
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December 

4        Monday Last  Law  School  Classes 

5-6        Tuesday-Wednesday Law  School  Study  Days 

6  Wednesday Last  Evening  Classes 

Last  Graduate  Classes 
Last  Day  Division  Classes 

7  Thursday Day  Division  Study  Day:  No  Examinations  May  Be 

Given  Except  as  per  the  Final  Examination  Schedule 

7-13        Thursday-Wednesday Graduate  Division  Examinations 

7-14        Thursday-Thursday Evening  Division  Examinations 

7-18        Thursday-Monday Law  School  Examinations 

8-14        Friday-Thursday Day  Division  Examinations 

16  Saturday Baccalaureate  Mass  for  Candidates 

for  Graduation  in  December  1995 

17  Sunday Commencement  for  Candidates 

for  Graduation  in  December  1995 

18  Monday Grades  for  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Students 

Due  in  Deans'  Offices  by  Noon 


SPRING  SEMESTER  1996 

January 

10  Wednesday President's  Convocation  for  Faculty  and  Staff 

New  Students  Arrive 

11  Thursday Registration  for  New  Undergraduate, 

Evening  and  Graduate  Students 
Orientation  for  New  Undergraduate  Students 

12  Friday Registration  for  Undergraduate  Day  Division 

and  Law  Students 
Drop/Add  for  Enrolled  Students 

15  Monday Martin  Luther  King,  Jr's  Birthday  Holiday 

16  Tuesday Classes  Begin  for  Undergraduate, 

Graduate  and  Law  Students 

17  Wednesday Late  Registration  ($20  fee) 

Drop/ Add  Begins  (no  fee) 

18  Thursday Last  Day  to  be  Admitted  and  Registered  ($20  fee) 

Drop/Add  (no  fee) 

19  Friday Drop/Add  Continues  ($5  fee) 

22        Monday Last  Day  to  Drop/Add  ($5  fee) 

Last  Day  to  Change  to  Full-time  Status  or  to  Audit 

February 

19-21         Monday-Wednesday Mardi  Gras 

22        Thursday Classes  Resume 
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March 

8  Friday Fall  1995  Incomplete  Grades  Changed  to  F 

15  Friday Midterm  Grades  Due  in  Deans'  Offices  by  Noon 

22  Friday Last  Day  to  Apply  for  Graduation  in  December  1996 

27  Wednesday Last  Day  to  Withdraw 

April 

1-5        Monday-Friday Easter  Holidays  for  Evening  and  Graduate  Students 

1-8        Monday-Monday Easter  Holidays  for  Undergraduate  Day  Students 

4—5        Thursday-Friday Easter  Holidays  for  Law  Students 

8  Monday Classes  Resume  for  Law  Students 

Classes  Resume  for  Undergraduate 
and  Graduate  Evening  Courses  (4:00  p.m.  or  later) 

9  Tuesday Classes  Resume  for  Undergraduate  Day  Courses 

9-19        Tuesday-Friday Summer/Fall  1996  Early  Registration 

29        Monday Last  Law  School  Classes 

3(>-May  1    Tuesday-Wednesday Law  School  Study  Days 

May 

2-13        Thursday-Monday Law  School  Examinations 

6  Monday Last  Day  Division  Classes 

Last  Evening  Division  Classes 
Last  Graduate  Division  Classes 

7  Tuesday Study  Day  for  Day  Division:  No  Examinations  May  Be 

Given  Except  as  per  the  Final  Examination  Schedule 

7-13        Tuesday-Monday Graduate  Division  Examinations 

7-14        Tuesday-Tuesday Evening  Division  Examinations 

8-14        Wednesday-Tuesday Day  Division  Examinations 

15  Wednesday Graduating  Seniors'  Grades  Due 

in  Deans'  Offices  by  Noon 

16  Thursday Law  School  Baccalaureate  Mass 

17  Friday University  Baccalaureate  Mass 

18  Saturday Law  School  Commencement 

19  Sunday Commencement  for  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Music,  Business  Administration,  City  College 
and  Graduate  Division 

20  Monday Grades  for  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Students 

Due  in  Deans'  Offices  by  Noon 
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CORRESPONDENCE  DIRECTORY 

Address  Correspondence  to: 
Loyola  University 
6363  St.  Charles  Avenue 
NewOrleans,  La.  70118 

Telephone: 
(504)  865-3240 

Admission  to  Graduate  Studies: 
Director  of  Admissions 
(504)  865-3240 

Pre-Registration/Registration: 

Registrar 

(504)  865-3235 

Financial  Assistance: 
Director  of  Scholarships 
and  Financial  Aid 
(504)865-3231 

Residential  Life: 

Director  of  Residential  Life 

(504)  865-3735 


This  bulletin  includes  the  most 
accurate  information  available  at  the 
time  of  publication.  Requirements, 
rules,  procedures,  courses  and 
informational  statements  are  subject 
to  change.  The  university  reserves  the 
right  to  make  changes  as  required  in 
course  offerings,  curricula,  academic 
policies,  and  other  rules  and 
regulations  affecting  students. 
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ADMISSION  DEADLINE 

Priority  generally  given  to  Admission  Files  completed  by  May  1 . 

POLICY  ON  NONDISCRIMINATION 

Loyola  University  has  fully  supported  and  fostered  in  its  educational  programs, 
admissions,  employment  practices  and  activities  the  policy  of  not  discriminating  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  age,  national  origin,  sex  or  disability.  This  policy  is  in 
compliance  with  all  applicable  federal  regulations  and  guidelines. 
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